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Keego, Poma, Cherokee 
Cleaner-Cleanser, H. D. C.— 
Wash your dishes—leave no spot— 


The merry cleaners of WYANDOTTE 


Here they are—the whole Wyandotte dishwashing tribe 
in action at the same time! Of course, it’s not an absolutely true pic- 
ture, because only one Wyandotte cleaner is needed for one dishwashing 
situation. 

But you can see that Wyandotte is prepared with a full line of 
efficient, economical] culinary cleaners—one for every dishwashing 
operation—by band or machine—in hard, medium or soft water. 

Your Wyandotte Service Representative will be glad to help you 
find the right Wyandotte'cleaner for your dishwashing need. 
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AND NATIONAL DEFENSE! 


BEULA BECKER MARBLE 
Huntington Memorial Hospital, Harvard Medical School, Boston 


7 American Dietetic Association 
offers to its President a unique view 
of dietetics, a panorama of the profession 
not visible to the individual member, the 
committee chairmen, or even to the 
Executive Board. Normally the vistas 
are clear, the obstacles defined. What 
the President actually sees depends upon 
her own vision, whether she be myopic 
or hyperopic; upon atmospheric con- 
ditions, whether clear, hazy or stormy. 
It is my hope that this sketch of the 
present view may interest you and give 
you a fair picture, not only of the Asso- 
ciation’s accomplishments but also of the 
challenges which these momentous days 
in the world’s history present to every 
dietitian. 

It is a pleasure to tell you what the 
President has seen and done throughout 
the past year. The experience has been 
educational, inspiring and, on the whole, 
pleasant. However, there have been a 
few perplexing and troublesome mo- 
ments. 

I shall not details 


repeat which 


The President’s Address presented before 
the Opening Session, ‘Twenty-third Annual 


Meeting, American Dietetic Association, New 
York, October 21, 1940. 


appear in the reports of the other ten 
members of the Executive Board and 
the sixty chairmen of boards and com- 
mittees which give you an intimate 
picture of construction and activity 
taking place on the dietetic landscape. 

The Association has become so large 
and its program of work so extensive 
that it is time to consider a new plan 
whereby state associations will take 
over many of the projects heretofore 
carried on by the national Association. 
Many state organizations are large 
enough and well enough established to 
take the initiative in project develop- 
ment; now is the time to goahead. The 
results of pertinent state projects should 
become a part of the annual national 
program. The profession of dietetics 
is mature enough so that individual 
members and state and local associa- 
alike should ask the national 
program chairman for the privilege of 
presenting papers describing significant 
activities. 


tions 


There are matters of interest coming 
to the President’s desk which do not 
appear in regular reports. During the 
past year we have been asked to concern 
ourselves with the questions: (1) of in- 
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corporation of state dietetic associations, 
(2) of failure to include nutritionists or 
dietitians in nutrition programs spon- 
sored by the extension service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, (3) of cooperation with the Red 
Cross, (4) of study of the position of 
married women in the economic world, 
(5) of the industrial classification of 
manufacturers of nurses’ and maids’ 
uniforms, (6) of membership in the 
Group Action Council, a federation of 
business and professional women’s or- 
ganizations aiming to coordinate their 
activities and to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication, (7) of definition of the terms 
nutritionist and dietitian, and (8) of the 
preparation of vocational guidance ma- 
terial on dietetics. Our activities con- 
cerned with the dietitian in National 
Defense will be discussed at length later. 

The American Dietetic Association 
has been represented at meetings of 
the following allied organizations: 


Canadian Dietetic Association 

American Home Economics Association 

National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation 

Eighth Educational Conference 

National Council for Mothers and 
Babies 

Association of Women in Public Health 

Conference of Food Service Directors 

White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy 

National Council for Childhood Educa 
tion 


Medical 


ference on Medical Education 


Assoc jation Con 


American 
Educational Policies Commission 
Better Business 

Relations 


Bureau, Consumer 
Conference 


Eighth American Scientific Congress 


The Association made its début this 
year in the world of books with the 
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publication of Quantity Food Service 
Recipes. 

The Educational Director of the 
Association, Gladys E. Hall, started 
her first year of work on September 3, 
1940. We have looked forward to 
this appointment to the staff for several 
years and are very fortunate in Miss 
Hall’s acceptance of responsibilities 
which will mean progress and advance- 
ment for the profession. 

One of the outstanding developments 
in dietetics is the concrete effort of 
dietitians to keep up to date with pro- 
fessional advances. Refresher courses 
were first started in this country by the 
Massachusetts Dietetic Association in 
1938. Very soon there may need to be 
intensive courses of a slightly different 
type, with the specific purpose of refresh- 
ing dietitians who have been inactive, 
dietitians whose services may be re- 
quired in order to keep regular dietary 
departments functioning normally, and 
at the same time provide several 
hundred well-trained dietitians for the 
Army. 

Dietitians have a real service to offer 
in a defense program. In general the 
needs are these: Army service via en- 
rollment in the Red Cross, education of 
all of the people of the United States 
in adequate nutrition, and _ possible 
rehabilitation of families in case of 
enforced removal of people from their 
normal habitat. 

The year 1940 is in many ways similar 
to 1917. 
one in dietetics when 57 women of fore- 


The year 1917 was a decisive 


sight and courage founded the American 
This year, 1940, 


can mean as much for the advancement 


Dietetic Association. 


of the profession as 1917 if we are alert 


to meet challenges. To be sure there 
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are now 4500 well-trained members of 
the American Dietetic Association. 
Nevertheless we may as well face the 
fact that we are only one of many groups 
with a primary interest in nutrition. 
At the present time there is no obvious 
plan whereby the American Dietetic 
Association and other similar organiza- 
tions can work together on a defense 
program. There should be. We hope 
that the National Defense Council will 
coordinate nutrition activities and that 
the Council will make full use of dieti- 
tians and nutritionists. Their major 
interest is nutrition; their professional 
training has especially qualified them 
for an active réle in nutrition defense. 
The National Defense Council recog- 
nizes the importance of nutrition in a 
broad, general way. The President of 
the United States has emphasized the 
fact that human welfare is as important 
to our defense program as the manu- 
facture of arms and the mobilization of 
national resources. Harriet Elliott 
says, “Hungry people, undernourished 
people, are a national liability; this is 
doubly true in an emergency”. The 
President has appointed Miss Elliott 
as one of the seven commissioners to be 
in charge of consumer interests. Nutri- 
tion is part of her program, under the im- 
mediate supervision of Mr. M.L. Wilson, 
Director of the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, who has 
written us that “We recognize your 
Association [American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation] as one of the most important 
ones in the field of nutrition’. 
Die- 
tetic Association was invited by Miss 


The President of the American 


Elliott to a conference in Washington 
of presidents of national civic organiza- 


tions to discuss defense problems of 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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direct concern to the consumer, this 
term being used to mean the people of 
the United States. One fifth of this 
big program was given over to nutrition. 
The discussion was general and no 
policies or courses of action were de- 
fined. It was stated that ample food 
supplies are available so that attention 
need not be focused on conservation and 
substitutes as it was in the World War. 
Following the conference, I wrote Miss 
Elliott as follows: 


“The American Dietetic Association 
will support you in any way possible, 
particularly in 


1. Coordinating existing nutrition serv- 
ices. 
I came away from Washington very 
much concerned over the effort on 
the part of various departments and 
bureaus to push their own individual 
programs without regard to the 
nutrition problem as a whole. 

. Using existent nutrition services with- 

out creating new agencies. 
It is definitely of consumer concern 
that there be no unnecessary in- 
crease in taxes for support of new 
agencies. 

3. Putting into practical usage present 
knowledge of nutrition. 
As Miss Lenroot said, enough sur- 
veys, studies, and research have been 
done to meet present needs. The im- 
portant job is to apply what is 
known, to get down to fundamentals 
in educating all people of the nation 
about an adequate diet for maximum 
physical fitness. Dietitians and nu- 

All social 

agencies must cooperate to see that 

the means is provided for people to 

secure what they need.” 


tritionists can do this. 


There are several departments and 
bureaus in Washington with nutrition 
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programs. Their separate programs 
were emphasized during the Washington 
little time was 
given to considering the services which 
expected from professional 
nutrition organizations such as our own. 
It is up to us to plan our own defense 
this 
annual meeting and to make it coordi- 
nate with the national program and with 
those being set up under state defense 
To facilitate this your Presi- 


conference, but very 


may be 


program during and following 


councils. 
dent has written the governors of all 
forty-eight states giving them the names 
of state presidents of dietetic associa- 
tions and other outstanding dietitians 
and nutritionists, who are qualified to 
advise regarding nutrition defense plans. 

Creative thinking, vision, and under- 
standing of existing conditions are re- 
quired of dietitians now as in 1917. 
Some of the problems confronting us are 
these: 

How many dietitians will be required 
in the Army in event of national emer- 
gency? What special refresher training 
can be offered to dietitians who have 
been inactive for several years? How 
many inactive dietitians can be called 
uponr 

How can we bring about increased 
education of the public in sound, normal 
nutritions 


Concrete suggestions have been made: 


nake themselves 


through local 


for lectures on 
tO Zroups suc ha 
eache: abs 


Se Om Pat orem" 


ther 


parent 

4., and com 

MZalion 
means OL autrilion 


ed at centers 
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where foods are distributed to wel- 
fare and WPA groups. 

That dietitians use local radio and 
newspaper opportunities for nutri- 
tion education. 

. That hospital dietitians increase 
their- teaching of normal nutrition 
in hospital wards by individual 
instruction of patients whenever 
possible and by specially prepared 
posters and scrap-books when indi- 
vidual teaching is not practical. 
That dietary departments make or- 
ganization plans with a view to pos- 
sible changes in personnel when 
members are called away for active 
duty elsewhere. The American 
Hospital Association at its 1940 
annual meeting was emphatic about 
the importance of maintaining regu- 
lar civilian hospitals at maximum 
efficiency at the same time that 
plans are being made for increased 
military facilities. National emer- 
gency may increase rather than 
decrease the load civilian hospitals 
will have to carry, particularly in 
areas of increased population due to 
military training centers and war 
industries. 
rhat dietitians should be able to 
assist in handling remedial defects 
due to faulty diet in the large group of 
applicants rejected for Army service. 
That dietitians an active 
agency in correcting the widespread 
indernourishment which 


become 


exists in 
Chis is a field 
should be an 
lurthermore we 
must face the fact that further de- 


the United States. 
in which dietitians 


mportant factor. 


bilitation may result from the con- 
tinual strain of a national emergency 
ind start now to do more than we 


have heretofore even dreamed of 


doing to improve conditions. 


\s a service to mankind dietetics will 
assume an increasingly important rdéle 
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in world recovery because of widespread 
starvation and poor distribution of food- 
stuffs. Now is the time to prepare 
simple and practical instructions and 
plans for the proper utilization of such 
foodstuffs as will be available in war- 
torn countries. People should know 
how to prepare foods to preserve es- 
pecially their vitamin, inorganic salt, 
and protein content for maximum uti- 
lization. Dietary conditions in Europe 
following the last war and in this country 
following flood disaster are an indication 
of what may be expected again. Dump- 
ing of carload lots of wheat or grapefruit 
or of any other food in needy areas does 
not solve the nutrition problem of the 
hungry people living there. 

There is a vast opportunity for good 
dietetics, to ensure that the next 
generation shall not suffer from too 
great undernourishment. Securing bare 
nutritional essentials under extremely 
dificult conditions is a problem to be 
reckoned with. Now is the time for 
plans to be made. The use of fortified 
foodstuffs has already been considered 
by the British Ministry of Food?. 

War work may be essential and it 
may be unpleasant; but after a war 
comes the great constructive, soul- 
satisfying work of rebuilding the health 
of stricken peoples. In this the dietitian 
can do a tremendous amount of good for 
humanity. 

There is a special session planned at 
this twenty-third annual meeting for 
dietitians to discuss Defense 
make further suggestions for the Amer 


and to 


ican Dietetic Association Defense pro 
gram. 


A Defense Council was appointed 
for 1940 composed of the president-elect, 


* Foreign Letters, J.A.M.A., 114: 2231, 1940 
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Mary I. Barber, as chairman; Lenna F. 
Cooper, present Professional Relations 
Committee chairman and supervising 
dietitian in the Office of the Surgeon 
General of the Army during the World 
War: Nell Clausen, chairman of the 
House of Delegates; Laura Comstock, 
representing community education in- 
terests; and Alma Bering, legislative 
representative, as secretary of the 
Council. The Executive Board and 
past presidents of the Association were 
requested to give their suggestions 
for a defense program. The Council 
was appointed to study the suggestions 
of members and officers and present 
them at a joint meeting of the out-going 
and in-coming executive boards for the 
purpose of outlining a definite defense 
program. 

Canadian and English dietitians have 
been active in service to their Armies 
and Ministries of Health and Food. In 
the United States similar activities have 
been slow in developing for various 
reasons, among which is the unsatisfac- 
tory status assigned to the dietitian 
enrolling for Army service’. Every 
dietitian is familiar with Mrs. Huddle- 
son’s excellent article, “The Dietitian 
in the World War’, and the editorial 
appearing in the August-September 
1940 issue of this JoURNAL, so that you 
all have a picture of actual conditions 
and problems. 

The Sheppard Bill (S 3318) introduced 
in Congress last year would give military 
dietitians. The 
Board of the American Dietetic Asso- 


status to Executive 
ciation has gone on record in favor of 
this bill. 
our legislative representatives and the 


National and state officers, 


*At the time this paper was presented for 
publication, September 25, 1940. 
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chairman of professional relations have 
worked actively to win support for the 
bill from legislators, the War Depart- 
ment, the Surgeon General’s Office, and 
from allied professional groups. This 
effort is not enough. Every member 
of the Association who believes that the 
dietitian should have authority commen- 
surate with the responsibilities she may 
be asked to assume should follow the 
progress of this bill and write to senators 
and representatives from her district 
urging support of the bill. 

It is not advisable for dietitians to 
wait for satisfactory military status 
before enrolling through the Red Cross 
for possible service in the Medical De- 
partment of the United States Army. 
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Dietitians want to be of service to their 
country; evidence of this desire should 
be made manifest through enrollment, 
even at the cost of personal sacrifice 
due to lack of military status with its 
resultant impairment of efficiency. It 
is to be hoped that such evidence of 
willingness to serve will effect favorable 
consideration of military status for the 
dietitian. 

This is a crucial year in dietetics. 
If dietitians demonstrate the pioneering 
spirit, foresight and courage which the 
founders of the Association and the 
World War dietitians displayed in 1917, 
the impetus of these times will lead the 
profession and the nation to a future of 
increasing promise. 


>>~<~ 


HYPOGLYCEMIA 


The syndrome which is caused by hypoglycemia is not 
the same with regular insulin as with protamine zinc insulin. 
The differentiation is very important. With regular insulin 
the patient has ample warning. He becomes nervous and 
apprehensive, begins to sweat, has headache, his memory be- 
comes foggy, there are visual disturbances, and he realizes that 


something is 


z is wrong. Orange juice will correct the difficulty 


immediately. With protamine zinc insulin the onset of these 
symptoms is rather insidious. The only trouble may be head- 
ache; it may continue for six, eight or ten hours, and then the 
patient may go precipitously into hypoglycemic coma from 
We therefore tell patients who 


hich he cannot be aroused. 


are receiving protamine zinc insulin “If and when you experi- 
ence any unusual symptoms, no matter what they are, please 
take some orange juice at once and follow that up with milk 
and crackers.” The reasons for that are probably obvious to 
Phe orange juice will counteract the existing hypo- 

Hla, while the milk and crackers, a cereal or bread will 
to supply carbohydrate to combat the prolonged 
Tolstoi, E.: Diabetic 


insulin. 


M. A., 115: 455, 1940. 


ol the protamine zinc 


emergencies, J. A. 





THE ASSOCIATION—ITS BUSINESS PROCEDURES! 
DOROTHY I. LENFEST 


American Dietetic Association, Chicago 


HAVE been asked to tell you some- 

thing about the business operation 
of the American Dietetic Association. 
This begins, of course, with membership. 
But the Business Office serves in two 
capacities—it is both a service unit and 
a sales office. 

Occasionally a member asks what the 
Association does with the $5 which each 
of the more than 4000 members pays 
yearly. It is a simple question but 
there isn’t any simple answer. How- 
ever, the ten issues of Volume 15 of the 
JourRNAL cost $18,500 leaving $1,500 
from dues to be spent for all other 
activities. This makes evident the need 
for business activities in the Association. 

Advertising, which is handled through 
the Business Office, meets part of the 
expense of publishing the JOURNAL. 
Since the demands upon the office have 
become so very heavy the Association 
has employed a sales representative to 
sell advertising space on a commission 
basis. The collection of copy and plates 
for the advertising section, mailing 
material to the printers, handling cor- 
rections on proofs, billing advertisers, 
and planning the layout for the advertis- 
ing section, as well as handling all 
subscriptions, are the responsibilities of 
the office. The combined income from 


the sale of advertising and non-member 
subscriptions reduced the amount to be 
taken from 
$18,500 to $5,300. 

The annual meeting is one of the chief 
Much of the con- 


membership dues from 


sources of income. 


1 Read before the Annual Meeting, Michigan 
Dietetic Association, Ann Arbor, May 4, 1940. 


vention business is handled through the 
office, the making of floor plans and the 
sale of exhibit space being a direct 
responsibility. Arrangements for ship- 
ping, storing and setting up of exhibits, 
setting up registration, collecting regis- 
tration fees, typing registration lists and 
distributing these to exhibitors, are other 
convention responsibilities. 

The amount of profit made at conven- 
tions varies widely, but the average for 
each of the past three years has been 
approximately $2,900. Thus it is self- 
evident that business and its belief in 
the influence of the profession as buyers 
furnishes the necessary income which 
assists the Association to promote the 
interests of the members. In turn, 
members of the Association who value 
the support of business firms owe these 
exhibitors and JOURNAL advertisers the 
courtesy of a hearing either in person or 
through literature. 

The amount of time and effort allotted 
to business activities, however, is very 
small compared with that spent in 
service to members. The primary busi- 
ness of the office is to serve members, and 
like any business having many small 
accounts, this much detail. 
There are more than 4000 membership 
accounts, 1000 JouRNAL subscriber ac- 
counts, 60 to 70 


calls for 


exhibitor accounts, 
and 60 to 70 advertiser accounts. 

Let us take, for example, a member 
who does not actively participate in any 
of the section activities or change her 
address. She pays her dues promptly, 
but even so the office staff must make an 


entry for the year’s dues on her ledger 
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card, make out a bill, mail it, enter her 
name and the amount of her payment 
and when she pays in the cash-book, 
enter her payment on her ledger card, 
fill out a membership card, mail it to 
her, address 10 JOURNAL wrappers, and 
send her at least two general letters, as 
well as a ballot during the year. If 
each member paid her bill before Novem- 
ber 1, necessitating but one billing, it 
would cost the Association $750 to bill 
the entire membership and send out 
membership cards. Postage alone is 
about $300. 

Occasionally someone inquires why it 
takes so long for the papers of applicants 
to be reviewed by the Membership 
Committee. The reasons are not always 
the same, but I will explain the routine 
which is followed with the approved 
We assume, 
first, that when she sends in the blank 
she also sends the $5 dues, that her 
the college or 


training course graduate. 


transcript is sent by 
university, and that she has asked the 
director of the approved training course 
under whom she had her training to 
endorse her application. If the appli- 
cant has not fulfilled all these require- 
ments, we must wait until this has been 
done. Then the office collects a refer- 
ence from the director of the course and 
since this last year, information from the 
college regarding the academic training. 
that the 
Membership Committee finds it difficult 


When all the 


necessary information has been collected, 


There is so much variation 


to interpret transcripts. 


it is sent with the application to the 
member of the committee who has the 
very arduous task of evaluating tran- 
scripts, sometimes as many as 10 to 30) 
in a week. Since this member of the 


committee has a full-time position, she 
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frequently cannot give her immediate 
attention to the papers. Even when she 
has evaluated the transcripts, she must 
in turn send them on to the next member 
of the committee for review. This 
second member then sends the papers to 
the secretary who signs and returns them 
to the Business Office. The names of all 
persons who are accepted must then be 
entered on the Association’s books and 
on the ledger cards. Notice of accept- 
ance and membership card are mailed 
each member; transcripts are returned 
to the individual or to the college; the 
state association in question is notified 
of the applicant’s acceptance; and a 
subscription to the JOURNAL is entered. 
If a member is accepted after the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, orders must be 
sent through for all the issues of the 
JourRNAL which she has missed. The 
Association maintains an alphabetically 
arranged list of members on ledger cards, 
but a geographically arranged file of 
Addressograph plates is also maintained 
and a plate must be made for each new 
member. 

Last year 510 applications for mem- 
bership were submitted to the Member- 
ship Committee. The office sends an 
average of four to five letters and forms 
While the cost 

applications is 
very high, the average cost for each 


for each applicant. 


of handling certain 
application is approximately 75 cents. 
Bulletins and reports of the Executive 
Board are prepared in the Business 
Office. 
mailings are sent from the office. 


Section and general membership 
The 
general mailing in the fall requires the 
mimeographing, assembling, folding and 
mailing of at least 20,000 sheets of paper. 
More than 4000 envelopes are addressed, 
stamped, sealed and packed ready for 
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the postal department to pick up. A 
general mailing to members of the 
Association announcing plans for the 
year costs not less than $200. Question- 
naires are mimeographed and mailed 
from the office. For example, one de- 
tailed project which went to only 200 
people cost approximately $33 and about 
30 hours of office time. Bibliographies 
compiled by the Association and mime- 
ographed reports distributed at the 
annual meeting are also prepared in 
the office. 

Every year, under the direction of the 
library chairman, we collect the type 
of material which members apparently 
need. When this material comes into 
the office it must be mounted so that it 
can be used again and again. Because 
you, as members, are sometimes so busy 
as to be forgetful, we have found it 
necessary to devise a follow-up system in 
order to ensure the return of the copy. 
Too frequently, members having used 
library material forget they have it, and 
fail to return it until reminded that 
others await it. 

Educational exhibits are an increas- 
ingly important activity of the Associa- 
tion, one which means a great deal to 
the profession as a whole. In spite of 
the time spent by two very conscientious 
and capable committee members, 50 
hours of office employee time was re- 
quired during the month of February, for 
instance, to handle educational exhibits. 

In fact, most of the detail of committee 
work requiring mimeographing and the 
collecting of material, is handled in the 
office, including all of the routine work 
connected with the handling of approved 
course applications, state membership 


lists, and unexpected vacancies occurring 


in approved training courses. 
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Few members realize the amount of 
time required to keep addresses correct, 
for people appear to be naturally careless 
about this. It seems to take unending 
effort to keep them correct in our rec- 
ords. During the first half year over 
2000 plates were made. We find it 
necessary to check all lists sent to us 
because of the many errors. It is 
surprising to note the number of in- 
stances in which the office must ask a 
member for a new address. When it 
appears as though a change may have 
been made, the office writes a letter of 
inquiry and finds usually that the mem- 
ber in question has neglected to notify 
the office of her change in address. 

Approximately 2000 letters from high 
school students inquiring about the 
training for the profession are received 
by the Association each year. Some of 
these requests can be handled through 
mimeographed letters, but many are so 
personal that they require individual 
attention. An average of one full day 
each week is devoted to answering 
miscellaneous inquiries. Some of the 
many requests are referred to officers 
of the Association, but officers and 
section chairmen devote so much time to 
Association affairs that whenever pos- 
sible queries are answered by the 
office. 

The amount paid for routine expenses 
of committee members and 
allowances to state associations, and for 
exhibit material, plus the salary of the 
inspector, was $6,300 last year. This 
sum gives very little indication of the 
scope of service given by officers and 
committee members. 


officers, 


The volume of work in the office is 
dependent in part upon individuals and 
in part upon the officers. Six full-time 
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young women, one part-time office boy 
and the business manager have made up 
the office staff this past year. In May 
the office was moved to larger quarters 
and new furniture purchased. 

Each year for the past ten years the 
Association has been able to set aside a 
small amount from the general fund. 
Frequently this has been just under 
$1,000, but a reserve, sufficient to make 
the Executive Board feel that the As- 
sociation can employ an educational 
director, has been acquired. 

A Life Membership Fund of $4,200 
has been set aside as a reserve, of which 
only the interest has been used for gen- 
eral expenses. The total assets, in- 
cluding office equipment, amounted to 
$16,000 as of September 1939. 

The Placement Bureau is probably not 
self-supporting. The income in 1939 
was about $3,000, but the Bureau re- 
quired the full time of one stenographer 
and part of the time of another employee. 
Sometimes it required three stenog- 
raphers, in addition to time spent by 
the director. 


When members register in the Place- 
ment Bureau, they send in a Placement 
Bureau blank with the $2 registration 
fee. The office then sends a receipt, 
writes to all the persons listed, asking 
for references and enclosing a self- 
addressed: stamped envelope. When 
these references are received they are 
edited, typed, and six copies are made 
so that they are ready to be sent out 
promptly. Every registrant has the 
privilege of requesting the Association 
to send her references to a prospective 
employer without charge. The Place- 
ment Bureau fee of $15 is charged only 
when the registrant receives an appoint- 
ment of which she learns through the 
Association. When the Bureau is asked 
to fill a position, several registrants are 
notified and in all instances each is re- 
quested to return the notice, stating 
whether or not she is applying. Oc- 
casionally we send out references before 
we send notices, because of the time 
factor or because we have been asked not 
to reveal the fact that there is a vacancy 
in the institution. 
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When a man sets out to tinker with an alarm clock one 
of two things is almost certain to happen: Either he gets it 
going or he has enough parts left over to make a wrist watch, 
and neither of them runs nor ever will. The result does not 
depend on his virtuosity with a screwdriver nor does it rest on 
his knowledge of radio, firearms or locomotives. If he suc- 
ceeds in putting it in order it is only because he understands 
how clocks work. 

So it is with the nose. ‘To deal successfully with a nose 
the rhinologist must understand the basic principles of surgery, 
to be sure. Granted he must be skilful with his hands. He 
must be conversant with the local anatomy. But above all 
he must know how a nose works.—Proetz, A. W.: The func- 
tional point of view in rhinology, J. A. M. A., 115: 421, 1940. 
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HE management of renal disorders, 
like that of diabetes mellitus, is 
largely dietetic. In diabetic manage- 
ment, however, in addition we have an 
active therapeutic agent, insulin. In 
Bright’s disease the sole reliance must be 
placed on regulation of water balance, ad- 
justments of the various mineral salts, 
particularly sodium, potassium and 
chlorides, an adequate diet, and avoid- 
ance of infections, exposure and fatigue. 
Nephritis, with its many and varied 
classifications, has long been a difficult 
subject to comprehend. Instead of 
describing these forms, I shall consider 
first the problem of disturbed renal 
physiology and then suggest methods 
of dietary treatment for these changed 
conditions. Before dietary suggestions 
based on functional and anatomic al- 
terations can be given, one needs to 
know something about the newer con- 
cepts of normal and disturbed kidney 
functions. A brief review of the most 
important factors in renal physiology 
will be helpful. 


WATER 


The maintenance of a proper water 
balance in the body at all times is of 
prime importance. In a general way it 
may be said that the function of the 
kidneys is to excrete waste products. 
Normally, foodstuffs are being broken 
down continuously into products that 
Car- 
bohydrates and fats are oxidized to 


must be removed from the body. 


CO, and water and eliminated mainly 


1 Read before the Illinois Dietetic Association, 
Chicago, February 9, 1940. 
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through the lungs. Proteins are broken 
down to non-volatile nitrogen com- 
pounds, hence they cannot be blown 
off by the breath. They are usually 
catabolized to solid products requiring 
water to dissolve and rid them from the 
body. Often these substances are 
grouped together under the name of 
nitrogenous waste products. Likewise, 
the mineral salts need water for their 
escape from the body. When the kid- 
neys function properly, there is a two- 
fold accomplishment: a satisfactory 
excretion of waste products; and just 
the proper amount of water to maintain 
water balance. 

An explanation of this action requires 
a review of urine formation. Blood 
flows to the kidneys charged with the 
various waste products and courses its 
way through the different vessels until 
it enters the long, highly specialized 
arteriole, the glomerulus. Here all salts 
and water, but not protein, freely pass 
through the vessel wall in a process 
called ultrafiltration. Protein or serum 
protein, so important to the body, does 
not leave the vessels, but flows through 
the arterioles to veins and_ thence 
throughout the body. Water and its 
dissolved salts continue along the renal 
unit to the proximal convoluted tubule 
where an important change takes place. 
Some substances, as sugar and chlorides, 
are taken back into the blood stream or 
Nitrogen waste products 
are very slightly reabsorbed and remain 
in the fluid. Water is very greatly 
reabsorbed, thus reducing the volume of 
the urine and increasing the concentra- 


reabsorbed. 
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tion of the nitrogen waste products. 
Further down the renal unit or nephron, 
it is believed that additional nitrogenous 
material is secreted. 

In health this process goes on under a 
variety of conditions. Suppose, for 
example, that a patient catabolized 40 
gm. waste products daily. Normally he 
originally has 1200 cc. body water 
available for the excretion of this waste 
material. Then after the first day, he 
passes the 40 gm. of material in 1200 
cc. A few days later, he is given large 
quantities of water to drink so that 4500 
cc. body water is available for urinary 
wastes. At the end of the second inter- 
val, therefore, there are 40 gm. urinary 
waste products in 4500 cc. fluid. Ata 
still later date, his intake of fluid is 
greatly restricted so that only 500 cc. 
water is available for urine. Following 
this third instance, his daily urinary 
volume, 500 cc., would still contain 40 
gm. urinary waste. This illustrates 
the great flexibility of normal, healthy 
kidneys in handling different amounts of 
water and also the ability to discharge 
the waste products. 

What is meant by available water? 
It means not only the water a patient 
drinks per day, but all the water ob- 
tained from all sources. First and most 
important is the fluid intake; second, 
that formed by the oxidation of foods; 
and third, the variable amount of water 
preformed in food itself. 

Ordinarily, in clinical practice, we are 
accustomed to measure the fluid taken 
in and the urine excreted. In other 
words “input” usually equals ‘‘output.” 
The body may lose fluid in urine, stool, 
and in the exhaled breath as vapor. 
That lost is usually equal to the water in 
the food and the water of oxidation, so 
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that for all practical purposes in health, 
input equals output. Whenever there 
is considerable vomiting or drainage 
from some surgical procedure, these 
figures do not hold. Especially after 
vomiting, the patient deviates a con- 
siderable :amount of available water 
away from the kidneys. 

The several sources of water excretion 
have different claims on the substance. 
Body water is needed most urgently by 
the various secretory cells. Despite the 
degree of dehydration, emesis and diar- 
rhea often continue even to death, il- 
lustrating the preferred claim the 
intestinal glands have on body water. 
Also, it has been repeatedly shown that 
even in the face of extreme dehydration 
the water losses through vaporization 
continue to be nearly constant. It is 
only when all these claims are satisfied 
that water is available for urine. When 
slightly larger amounts of water are 
present than are needed for vapor and 
glandular secretion, the tubular epithe- 
lium will reabsorb fluid so that a small 
amount is present for urine. Hence 
the body will excrete all of its solid 
wastes in this relatively meager amount 
of fluid. In kidney disease, the tubular 
epithelium is often impaired and soon 
loses its highly specialized ability to con- 
centrate urine. No longer can it conserve 
body water by withdrawing fluid from 
the dilute urine that trickles down the 
tubules. Urine then becomes lower in 
specific gravity and approaches the 
quality of glomerular urine. There are 
fewer salts contained in the urine so 
larger amounts of fluid are needed to 
sweep out the daily urinary wastes. 
Consequently, the patient drinks more 
water and passes larger volumes of urine. 
These adjustments are so insidious that 
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the patient is unaware of them. A 
second mechanism is also at work. 
When insufficient water is taken in, the 
body draws on its own stores for water 
to dissolve the urinary wastes. Thus 
dehydration begins which in turn de- 
prives the cells of their proper fluid and 
begins a train of unfavorable reactions. 
This process can go on only for a limited 
time, as soon there will be insufficient 
water in the tissues for the urinary solids. 
At that point the body is assailed by two 
forces, retention of urinary wastes and 
dehydration. 

Many cases of alleged “acute ne- 
phritis” are reported in the literature 
during the course of surgical opera- 
tions—cholecystectomy, cholestotomy, 
colostomy, and so forth. The urine is 
scant in amount, high in specific gravity 
and contains considerable albumin, casts 
and red blood cells. Also, hypertension 
and nitrogen retention are marked. 
Usually these patients are given 2500- 
3500 cc. fluid intravenously, which is 
considered sufficient. However, they 
lose 1000 cc. through vapor and skin, 
1500 cc. as emesis, 900 cc. through 
drainage and 700 cc. in the stools, or a 
total of 4100 cc. Consequently, there 
is no water available for body water, 
and the patient is dehydrated to the 
extent of 1200 cc. body fluid. When 
viewed from this point and _ larger 
quantities of fluid are given, all signs of 
nephritis disappear. 

So much for a consideration of water 
metabolism and its relationship to 
renal disorders. Let us now discuss the 
main forms of renal disease and _ their 
dietetic management. 

Kidney disease may be conveniently 
divided into three groups: acute glo- 
merular nephritis or a predominantly 
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inflammatory disease; nephrosis or a 
basic degenerative process; and arteri- 
osclerotic Bright’s disease or an essential 
vascular disorder. Volhard and Fahr 
(1) have nicely called them nephritis, 
nephrosis and nephrosclerosis. 


ACUTE GLOMERULAR NEPHRITIS 


Acute hemorrhagic nephritis is usually 
of sudden onset, and the exact cause is 
not known. Many theories have been 
advanced, but it is generally associated 
with a streptococcal infection. How- 
ever, the pathologic changes are well 
known. Probably the earliest change is 
a narrowing of the lumen of the artery 
that leads to the glomerulus. All ar- 
teries of the body probably share in this 
vasospasm, thus causing the temporary 
rise of blood pressure. Much of the 
loss of color, the pale pasty pallor of 
acute Bright’s disease, results from the 
spasm of the vessels of the skin. 

Changes in the glomerulus soon follow 
the arrest of circulation. The glomeru- 
lar tuft becomes swollen and it may fill 
Bowman’s space. In some cases there 
is an actual tear or rupture of the 
glomerulus so that blood fills Bowman’s 
space and accounts for those instances in 
acute Bright’s disease in which blood 
appears in the urine. In any event, 
there is sufficient damage to the filters 
so that they cannot function. At times 
the glomerular tuft or filtering unit may 
be filled with blood clots or masses of 
bacteria. Bowman’s capsule or the 
drain is filled with albumin, leucocytes, 
red blood cells and débris. Occasionally 
there are actual adhesions of the glomer- 
ular tuft to Bowman’s capsule. 

At this stage, very little urine is 
manufactured. Most of the filtering 
plants or glomeruli are damaged. What 
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little urine is passed contains a great 
deal of albumin, cells and nitrogenous 
waste products yet is insufficient to rid 
the body of waste products. Since 
catabolism continues until death, most 
of the nitrogenous waste substances are 
retained in the blood stream. During 
the first three to four days of an acute 
hemorrhagic nephritis, these substances 
accumulate in the blood. 

Important changes take place in the 
glomeruli during the next few days. 
The engorged glomeruli begin to under- 
go coagulation. As the center of the 
cellular mass shrinks, it fuses into a 
putty-like mass. Degenerated leuco- 
cytes furnish enzymes that materially 
assist in the process. If the mass is 
adherent to Bowman’s capsule, a dis- 
torted body or epithelial crescent will 
be formed. Later, as the mass becomes 
softer through hyalinization it breaks 
off. At the same time reparation has 
begun. New capillary buds have sprung 
from the endothelial cells and are form- 
ing a new glomerulus. Simultaneously 
with the shrinkage of the coagulated 
mass, there is further development of 
the glomerular tuft and when this is 
fully developed, the process of filtration 
begins. 
in size and continues down the tubules 
where it is excreted in the urine as a 
cast. 

The treatment of acute glomerular 
nephritis resolves itself into a 


The mass continues to shrink 


ting 
Badly 


damaged filters or glomeruli confront 


the natural reparative processes. 


us and the body is constantly burning 
up more tissue to sustain life. Carbo- 
hydrates and fats, when normally re- 
duced to CO, and water, are excreted 
through the lungs and skin. Proteins 


are broken down to nitrogenous prod- 
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ucts and carried off through the kid- 
neys. A reduction in the intake of 
proteins to a minimum is therefore 
essential. It is generally wise also to 
restrict the quantity of fluid. This 
does not mean the withholding of all 
fluids as originally suggested by Volhard. 
When no fluid is given, the patient faces 
the perils of dehydration plus those of 
nitrogen retention. In other words, 
1000 to 1200 cc. fluid must be given daily 
to maintain water equilibrium. 

What have been some of the plans in 
the treatment of acute Bright’s disease? 
In 1914 Volhard (1) advocated with- 
holding all food and fluid for three to 
five days. Since the course of the dis- 
ease and the duration of the acute 
phase are usually short, the intake of 
calories and protein may be disregarded 
for several days. After that, a simple 
diet of fruit juices, weak tea, toast and 
cereals is added, based on the principle 
of complete rest of the diseased kidneys. 
While it is undoubtedly true that very 
little urine is elaborated, the resulting 
dehydration is not stressed. To meet 
the needs of water loss through the 
breath, skin and bowels, a patient on the 
starvation and thirst régime would 
have to draw on his own body water. 
Thus Volhard’s plan conplicated the 
picture by adding dehydration. Later 
Volhard (2) amended the procedure and 
now gives one to two cups fruit juice or 
weak tea for the first three to five days 
in some cases. Fishberg (3) has used 
this method with slight modifications. 
He allows several glasses of fruit juice 
or lemonade sweetened with sugar for 
In children, Lyttle 
(4) allows sufficient fluid and does not 


the first three days. 


hesitate to use hypertonic glucose intra- 
After 


venously until diuresis sets in. 
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that the diet gradually includes cooked 
fruits, vegetables and cream. Stone 
(5), on the other hand, has been a strict 
disciple of Volhard, rigidly enforcing the 
thirst-starvation diet for the first three 
days. Just how he is able to overcome 
the protests of the patient and his 
relatives is not hinted. 

An easier method of controlling both 
fluid and food is the Karrell diet, in 
which 250 cc. milk is given every four 
hours, i.e. 8:00 a.m., 12:m., 4:00 p.m., 
and 8:00 p.m. for the first four to six 
days. It has the advantage of providing 
1000 cc. fluid daily to compensate for 
the losses through insensible perspira- 
tion, skin and stools. It also provides 
the patient with 700 calories which while 
considerably below basal requirements 
is a great deal more than the starvation 
diet of Volhard. Some objections have 
been raised to the 3.0 gm. sodium 
chloride and 30 gm. protein in this diet, 
but we have never seen any ill effects 
from these. In fact, the simplicity and 
easy availability outweigh any theoreti- 
cal objections. 

A diet largely of carbohydrates was 
given in the past on the theory that 
carbohydrates were burned to CO, and 
water and would not involve the kidneys. 
These concepts are really carry-overs 
from the older theory of urinary for- 
mation as a secretory process. The 
kidneys must filter and reabsorb the 
glucose and water of such diets, so in 
reality there is no kidney-sparing effect. 
Sodium chloride and water is constantly 
being filtered through the glomeruli. 
In starvation programs the work of the 
kidneys is increased as these two valuable 
substances are reabsorbed with greater 
avidity. 

Proteins influence the rate of urea and 
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nitrogen excretion. Addis (6) has shown 
that neither a high nor a low protein 
diet affects acute hemorrhagic nephritis. 
Keutman and McCann (7) have shown 
that a high protein diet does not impede 
the recovery of a patient with acute 
glomerular nephritis. 

When diuresis begins the diet is made 
more liberal. Acute glomerular ne- 
phritis is a self-limited disease and the 
patient usually begins to pass large 
quantities of urine after the first week. 
The diet is then increased to include 
fruit juices, oatmeal, rice, cooked vege- 
tables, cooked fruit, butter, milk and 
cream. An attempt is made to increase 
the caloric intake so that it will meet 
the basal requirements of the patient 
and the fluid intake is governed by the 
amount of urine he passes. 

Within the third week there is usually 
a decrease of the blood NPN, urea 
nitrogen, and creatinine, so a third 
adjustment of the diet is needed. It 
means that the patient can clear his 
blood of retained nitrogen wastes, and 
additional protein may be used. A 
protein intake of at least 60 gm. in 
adults is desirable to replace the wear 
and tear of body tissues during the acute 
illness. 

The effects of different diets on the 
production of acute glomerular nephritis 
after scarlet fever have been studied. 
A number of years ago Pospischill and 
Weiss (8) divided children with scarlet 
fever into two groups. One group was 
fed a milk and vegetarian diet; the other, 
large quantities of meat and broth. 
There were 116 cases, or 9.78 per cent, 
of nephritis among 1186 children on a 
milk diet; and 118 cases, or 9.95 per cent, 
among 1186 children receiving the meat 


diet. From this it was concluded that 
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a meat diet was no more injurious than 
Also it was pointed out 
that the children who received the milk- 
vegetable diet were pale and lethargic, 
whereas those on the meat rations were 
energetic and robust. 

after the onset of acute 
glomerular nephritis the patient enters 
a precarious stage. Every patient with 
an acute glomerular nephritis is a 
potential candidate for chronic nephritis, 
so every possible effort should be made to 
promote complete healing as early as 
possible (9). Mild, latent, subchronic 
or transitional nephritis is not well 
understood, consequently treatment is 
vague and indifferent. Dietary manage- 
ment is of prime importance in the 
facilitation of healing. Holten (10) of 
Denmark has reported the largest per- 
centage of healed cases on combined 
bed rest and dietary treatment. His 
diet includes: 200 cc. oatmeal, 400 cc. 
half milk and cream, a plate of rice, fruit 
compote, 2 slices bread with unsalted 
butter, and 6 oz. lemonade with sugar. 


a milk diet. 


A . h 
A month 


Such a diet contains 25 gm. protein, 
55 gm. fat, 108 gm. carbohydrate, 1100 
calories, 700 cc. fluid, vitamins A, B; and 
C, and calcium. When it is given for 
longer than three weeks, vitamins D 
and G are added. In a series of 52 
patients, 41 were eventually healed of 
whom all but six cleared up within 
three months on this diet. 


CHRONIC GLOMERULAR NEPHRITIS 


A second important phase of kidney 
disease is the management of chronic 
glomerular nephritis. Refractory cases 
of acute nephritis progress to the chronic 
stage, and to an increasing extent the 
kidney the 
A normal kidney has been 


is destroyed by disease 


process. 
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estimated to contain about 1,250,000 
glomeruli. When more than 400,000 
have been destroyed, signs of chronic 
nephritis appear (11). 

The management of chronic glo- 
merular nephritis is concerned with 
furthering the ability of the kidneys to 
excrete waste products and preventing 
further damage to the functioning renal 
tissue. 

Ordinarily, with the progress of chronic 
nephritis there is a lessening of the 
concentrating ability of the kidneys. 
As described above, more fluid is needed 
by the injured kidneys to excrete the 
same amount of nitrogenous wastes. 
These adjustments are made by the 
patient without his being aware of them. 
Our chief concern is to see that the fluid 
intake is not restricted below that needed 
to rid the body completely of waste 
products. When there is fever, diar- 
rhea or emesis, more fluid, of course, is 
needed. 

Until twenty-five years ago nephri- 
tis in any form was synonymous with 
protein starvation. The view was pro- 
pounded on the theoretical basis that a 
restricted protein diet would mean a 
lower amount of nitrogenous wastes. 
Too strenuous adherence to the plan 
means an inadequate protein intake to 
meet daily needs, and malnutrition, 
anemia and invalidism follow. Further, 
it enhances the degenerative processes 
of chronic Bright’s disease through 
inanition. 

Usually diets of 60-70 gm. protein 
per day are given. It has been found 
that diets of less than 2/3 gm. protein 
per kilo body weight per day for long 
periods, are accompanied by weakness, 
Ordinarily, pro- 
teins are given in amounts of 1 gm. per 


lethargy and anemia. 
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kilo per day, plus the amount lost in the 
urine as albumin (12). Such a diet 
contains one egg, two moderate helpings 
of meat or fish a day, plus the usual 
amount of bread, vegetables and fruit. 
Stress should be laid on the fact that it is 
most advantageous to spare the impaired 
kidney by proper adjustment of carbo- 
hydrate, fat and calories. Carbohy- 
drates are in fact better protein sparers 
than fat and should be given in liberal 
amounts. A high fat diet actually 
interferes with protein utilization and 
therefore is usually contraindicated. 

When patients are first given adequate 
protein diets they may appear to be 
worse. We have repeatedly placed pa- 
tients, previously on subminimal protein 
intake, on adequate protein diets. This 
procedure has often been attended by a 
rise in blood pressure, increase in blood 
NPN, urea nitrogen and creatinine, and 
increased excretion of albumin. These 
changes do not incriminate the diet, 
for the diet effects an improved nutri- 
tional state which in turn results in 
these temporary changes. The _in- 
creased sense of well-being of these 
patients, their improved red blood cell 
count and their general clinical improve- 
ment are striking. Increased albumi- 
nuria under these circumstances, then, is 
really a return to a more normal level. 
The diet should include sufficient vita- 
min and mineral intake to assure proper 
well-being of the patient. 

What kind of protein should be given? 
Much appears in the literature concern- 
ing the amounts of protein to be fed, but 
almost no references to the kinds of 
protein. Usually less vegetable than 
animal protein is needed for a satis- 
Therefore it 
has been a policy to select from half to 


factory nitrogen balance. 
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two-thirds of a low protein diet from 
animal sources and the remainder from 
vegetable protein. 

This raises the question whether 
either animal or vegetable protein is 
harmful. Newburgh and Curtis (13) 
found that diets containing large 
amounts of liver and beef muscle fed to 
white rats produced marked renal dam- 
age, while diets of large amounts of 
casein resulted in relatively no harm. 
Later, Blatherwick and Medlar (14), 
using a carefully controlled series of 
experiments in albino rats, found ne- 
phritis could be induced by various diets. 
They were not willing to incriminate 
protein as such for they found other 
toxins were also responsible for changes 
in the kidneys. Curiously enough they 
found that feeding desiccated thyroid 
to nephrectomized females favored the 
development of nephritis. They offer 
three possible causes of nephritis: the 
abnormal excretion of normal end prod- 
ucts, the excretion of abnormal prod- 
ucts, or the retention of certain end 
products. Another approach to the 
problem was by Farr and Smadel (15) 
who induced nephritis in rats by the 
Masugi method. They injected their 
animals with a single dose of anti-kidney 
serum and studied the effects of different 
diets in the production of nephritis. 
Rats were divided into three groups of 
fifteen. Group I received a diet of 
5 per cent protein, 64 per cent carbo- 
hydrate and 27 per cent fat; thirteen 
survived and all evidence of nephritis 
cleared up in eight and one-half months. 
Five of this group were then given the 
diet of group III and within three 
months three showed albumin and casts 
in the urine but no nitrogen retention. 
The animals in group III, fed a diet of 
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40 per cent protein, 29 per cent carbo- 
hydrate and 27 per cent fat, developed 
nephritis and all except two were dead 
within six months. Group II were fed 
18 per cent protein, 51 per cent carbo- 
hydrate and 27 per cent fat; eight died 
of renal failure in five and one-half 
months, and six of the remainder showed 
signs of definite renal abnormality. 

A partial nephrectomy in rats is 
followed by the progressive development 
of polyuria, albuminuria, nitrogen re- 
tention, renal hypertrophy, hypertension 
and cardiac hypertrophy. Feeding dif- 
ferent diets has been followed by differ- 
ent degrees of renal damage. For 
example, Chanutin and Ludewig (16) 
found that a whole meat diet produced 
changes similar to those seen by New- 
burgh and Curtis using a liver diet. 
When a 10, 20, or 40 per cent meat diet 
was used the degree of hypertrophy was 
identical with the control diet. The 
kidneys of rats on an 80 per cent meat 
diet showed marked hypertrophy, par- 
ticularly when unilateral nephrectomy 
had been done. 

These experiments explain a paradox 
regarding Bright’s disease. Often we 
see an active chronic form of nephritis 
with definite impairment of renal func- 
tion. From year to year we see evidence 
that active destruction of the kidney 
units is continuously taking place. 
The urinary sediment reveals red blood 
cells and casts, yet when we measure 
the functional activity we find it does 
not appreciably change. How can these 
findings be reconciled? 
examination of 


A microscopic 
these kidneys shows 
many glomeruli and tubules destroyed, 
but the other active rena] units show 
great hypertrophy. From this it is 
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surmised that under certain conditions 
the very destruction of renal cells is an 
effective means of bringing about com- 
pensatory hypertrophy of others. Para- 
doxically, damage promotes restitution 
of kidney function. 

Once a diet has been decided upon, 
how can it best be carried out? In 
hospital practice it is usually a simple 
matter and the patient soon learns the 
routine. Difficulties arise in the dis- 
pensary. We use a mimeographed sheet 
in which foods are listed in two groups. 
A few general instructions form the 
heading, including blank spaces for the 
number of glasses of fluid and portions 
of food a patient is to have daily. The 
first group consists of those foods which 
are the chief sources of protein. 
Amounts are indicated in ordinary 
household measures, each equivalent to 
4 gm. protein. Group two lists those 
foods which contain little or no protein. 
The patient is then told to keep a daily 
score. Suppose, for example, a patient 
were to have 80 gm. protein daily. He 
would be instructed to use 20 (4 gm. 
protein) portions daily, to be divided 
among the three meals. For breakfast, 
a glass of orange juice, a cereal serving 
(one portion) with two ounces of cream 
(one portion), a slice of toast (one por- 
tion), a soft boiled egg (two portions) 
and coffee, i.e. five portions or 20 gm. 
protein, with the remainder to be 
distributed over the other meals. This 
simple mimeographed sheet has worked 
admirably in the outpatient clinic. 
While not so strictly accurate or compre- 
hensive as more elaborate systems (17), 
its very simplicity is its chief virtue, 
particularly among foreign-speaking or 
less intelligent patients. 
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NEPHROSIS 


Nephrosis is a purely degenerative 
renal lesion. Its cause is unknown, its 
onset gradual but its course prolonged. 
The symptomatology of the disease is 
indeed striking. Massive edema, large 
amounts of albumin and doubly re- 
fractile lipoid bodies in the urine, and 
a low basal metabolic rate are the chief 
characteristics. Certain negative fea- 
tures, 7.e. no retinal vessel changes, no 
cardiovascular alterations, and an ab- 
sence of red blood cells in the urine and 
nitrogen retention in the blood stream 
must be present to assure the diagnosis. 

Nephrosis is the result of those 
degenerative processes which allow se- 
rum protein to escape to the outside. 
In the previous discussion of urine 
formation, it was stated that everything 
except serum protein passes freely 
through the glomerular membrane. Ap- 
parently the body devised this means of 
holding in its vessels the precious serum 
proteins. In nephrosis these proteins 
leak through the glomerular membrane 
and pass through the tubules to the 
urine. In order to maintain the serum 
proteins at their needed level, the body 
manufactures more serum proteins. 
When the loss is not great, this equi- 
librium may be kept for some time; 
however, sooner or later the supply of 
new serum protein will lag. Serious 
symptoms arise when the level of the 
circulating proteins drops too low. It 
is like a man who marries a spend- 
thrift wife; he never earns enough to 
meet the daily expenses! 

The treatment of nephrosis is almost 
entirely dietetic. A primary object 
is to elevate the lowered serum albumin 
and serum globulin by feeding high 
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protein diets. Theoretically, it appears 
to be a simple replacement therapy: 
merely feed enough protein to make good 
the urinary losses. In practice, how- 
ever, such quick results are rarely 
observed. A high protein diet is the 
main reliance in the hope that blood 
proteins will be regenerated and the 
urea formed from the digested proteins 
will furnish additional diuresis. 

In 1917, Epstein (18), a pioneer in 
dietary treatment, viewed nephrosis as 
a metabolic disorder and was the first 
to suggest the use of high protein diets, 
as much as 200-250 gm. per day. 
Nephrosis is a prolonged disease and 
it is difficult to have patients continue 
on these excessive diets. 

What is the best diet for the nephrotic? 
Peters and Bulger (12) showed that 
adult patients maintained themselves 
best on a protein intake of 3 gm. per 
kilo body weight, plus the grams of 
protein lost in the urine. Some of their 
patients were able to utilize up to one 
gram of protein per kilo, plus albumin 
lost in the urine. When calculated it 
rarely exceeds 1.5 gm. per kilo and may 
never exceed the usual optimal as- 
similation of adults. When beef serum 
proteins were employed as the dietary 
constituent, Keutmann and Bassett 
(19) found 1-1.5 gm. per kilo the highest 
range of usefulness. Larger amounts of 
this protein in the diet caused an actual 
lowering of blood serum as was the case 
with smaller than 1 gm. per kilo feedings. 
This decreasing utilization of proteins 
above 1.5 gm. per kilo was seen only 
after beef serum; it did not occur when 
other proteins were used. In children, 
much larger amounts are necessary to 
provide for the wear and tear of tissues 
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as well as growth and development. 
Farr (20), for example, in very carefully 
controlled metabolic studies, obtained 
maximal nitrogen retention with 3.2-3.6 
gm. protein per kilo ideal body weight. 

In our experience we have used diets 
of 90-120 gm. protein which is about the 
highest amount that patients will take 
over a long period. Considerable in- 
genuity is needed to make a patient 
contented on this diet. The usual 
quantities of meat, fish, fowl, milk and 
eggs are offered first, but after several 
months the patient will be likely to 
complain of the monotony of his diet. 
Through the kindness of Miss H. 
Hellberg, our staff dietitian, we evolved 
four methods of meeting the situation. 
A soy bean muffin was prepared from 
one cup of soy bean flour, four eggs, salt 
and water. Such muffins contain 4.9 
gm. protein, have a pleasant and distinc- 
tive taste, and it is relatively easy to 
persuade the patient to eat 3-4 a day 
which constitute 20 gm. protein in the 
diet. Fruit desserts were topped with 
beaten egg whites. Whenever practical, 
patients were asked to purchase sweet- 
breads which offered a happy respite 
from the prolonged beefsteak menu. 
In summer or on warm days we added 
2-4 gm. unsweetened, granulated gelatin 
to fruit juices just before serving. Any 
delay, of course, especially if the bever- 
age is ice-cold, will result in the whole 
mass jelling. All fruit juices completely 
mask the taste of the gelatin. In fact, 
most patients can be taught to add the 
gelatin to the beverage and stir it just 
before drinking. We have found the 
envelopes containing 1 gram of gelatin? 


2 The gelatin used in this work was furnished 
by the Knox Gelatine Company. 
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most satisfactory as a means of adding 
a measured amount of protein to the 
drink. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 1939-40 AND PRO- 
CEEDINGS NEW YORK MEETING' 


President-Elect and Affiliation 
Chairman 


There can be no better training for the 
presidency of the American Dietetic Associ- 
ation than the opportunity for contacts 
with state and local associations open to 
her as affiliation chairman. I feel warmly 
acquainted with a large proportion of our 
members and am looking forward to working 
with you during the coming year. 

During 1940, 25 affiliated and 6 local 
associations have had a representative of 
the Association attend one of their meetings, 
usually the annual convention. Our hope 
is that the states which did not have this 
service can do so next year. It is desirable 
to feel close to the parent association. 
Often the representative can clear up puz- 
zling situations and suggest ways of at- 
taining greater inspiration from the local 
program of work. She can give news of 
other states and in turn gain ideas from each 
state which may be passed along to others. 

Several things seem clear from last year’s 
trips. There is a splendid spirit of profes- 
sional pride. More states are carrying on 
projects which contribute important in- 
formation to the national Association. 
Exhibits have improved and many construc- 
tive ideas and much creative ability are ap- 
parent. The number of refresher courses 
has been gratifying. There is need for more 
members fo work actively but this wlil be 
taken care of through state projects. There 
is need of more approved hospital training 
courses. Do what you can to encourage 


1 The American Dietetic Association, New 
York, October 18-24, 1940. 


these where they can be effectively handled. 
There is need of continuity of viewpoint in 
inspection and membership standards. Our 
educational director will aid materially in 
strengthening these situations. 

The ‘“Manual for Presidents of Affiliated 
Associations” has been revised and mailed. 
At the State Officers’ Luncheon the section 
chairmen will present at least two projects 
in mimeographed form so that there will be 
no delay in beginning your work for the year. 

The coming year may be an unusually 
important one to dietitians. Keep alert to 
changing economic and social conditions and 
be ready to give generously of your knowl- 
edge if demands are made on you for 
specialized aid. It is probable that there 
will be many opportunities for us to function 
as individuals and as a professional group.— 
Mary I. BARBER, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Vice-President 


As vice-president I have served the As- 
sociation in two capacities this year: First, 
assisting Edith Graham, chairman of the 
Educational Exhibits Committee, as a co- 
ordinator between the Executive Board and 
Miss Graham’s committee, in the planning 
of the material to be shown at meetings at 
which the Association exhibited. 

Second, your vice-president has acted 
as chairman of the Organization and Pro- 
cedure Book. Upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Board, the book was re- 
vised so as to be somewhat more condensed 
than formerly, and new procedures were set 
up for those committees not previously 
included.— KATHARINE Brown, The Moore- 
White Clinic, Los Angeles. 
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Secretary and Membership Chairman 


Membership as of July 15, 1939 4043 
Accepted for membership... . 
Reinstated 
Resigned in good standing... 10 


Wet Déckease. . 2... 2.56% 


Membership as of August 31, 1939 
Accepted for membership: 
PIAVE, .. 2220255. 
Associate Deets 
Accepted for Life Member- 
ship 
Reinstated 


Total Increase 
RE. wives eect enban es 
Resigned in good standing. . . 
Deceased* 


Total Decrease... 
Net increase for year... . 


Membership as of August 31, 
1940... 
Active and Associate mem- 
bers.... 


Life Members 


Honorary Members 4355 


—ANGELINE PHILLIPS BANTIN 


*One Life Member died during the year. 
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Auditor’s Condensed Report 


SCOVELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY 


Accountants and Auditors 
Chicago, September 16, 1940 
Miss Margaret Cowden, Treasurer, 
The American Dietetic Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Madam: 

We have made an examination of the ac- 
counts and financial records of The American 
Dietetic Association, an Illinois corporation not 
for pecuniary profit, for the purpose of report- 
ing upon its financial condition as at August 31, 
1940, and the results of its operations for the 
year ended at that date. Under date of Sep- 
tember 16, 1940 we have submitted a complete 
report covering our examination. This con- 
densed report is submitted at your request and 
contains only a summary of the information 
contained in the complete report. We submit 
herewith as Exhibit A a Balance Sheet as at 
August 31, 1940. 


Comments On Income And Expenses 


The excess of income over expenses for the 
year ended August 31, 1940 was $1,177.17 as 
compared with $2,679.48 for the preceding year. 

A summary of the gross income, expenses and 
net income for the year under review, and a 
comparison with the net income of the preceding 
year follows: 
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Income 
$26,080.22 
13,751.21 


39,831.43 
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Net Income (Net Loss) 
Current Preceding 
Year Year 


6,325.56 2,765.86 
(5,027.77) (6,325.32) 
(61.47) 6,393.94 
(59.15) (155.00) 


Expenses 
19,754.66 
18,778.98 

61.47 
39.15 
2,177.47 


38,654.26 2,679.48 


Following is a comparison in somewhat more detail of the income and expenses for the years 


ended August 31, 1940 and 1939: 


Income 


Membership Dues, Net 
Placement Bureau 
Interest Received 


Expenses 
Administrative 
Sections 
Standing Committees 
Placement Bureau 
Miscellaneous Publications 
Business Office 
Miscellaneous Operating Expense 
Journal Expense 
Annual Convention 


Excess of Income over Expenses 


During the year under review nine issues of 
the Journal were published as compared with 
eleven issues in the preceding year. As in 
previous years, Journal income includes only 
income from non-member subscriptions, ad- 
vertisers, and reprint sales, including no portion 
of membership dues. Likewise Journal ex- 
penses do not include any portion of the general 
business office expenses. 

During the year under review no convention 
was held. Expenses applying to the 1940 and 
1941 conventions have been deferred and are 
carried on the balance sheet to be charged to 
expense in the fiscal years in which the conven- 
tions are held. 


Year ended 

August August 

31, 1940 31, 1939 
$21,337.50 19,877.50 
4,034.70 3,095.50 
354.77 376.25 
331.45 644.23 
21.80 45.41 
13,751.21 13,646.42 
23,319.45 


Increase 
(Decrease) 


1,460.00 
939.20 
(21.48) 

(312.78) 
(23.61) 
104.79 

(23,319.45) 

(21,173.33) 


39,831.43 61,004.76 


1,430.69 
206.84 
175.12 
670.23 
175.63 

16,288.39 
807.76 
18,778.98 
61.47 
59.15 


1,378.62 
208.75 
2,331.88 
449.95 
393.98 
15,083.56 
1,426.29 
19,971.74 
16,925.51 
155.00 


52.07 
(1.91) 
(2,156.76) 

220.28 
(218.35) 

1,204.83 
(618.53) 
(1,192.76) 
(16,864.04) 
(95.85) 


38 ,654.26 


58,325.28 (19,671.02) 


1,177.17 2,679.48 (1,502.31) 

Expenses of standing committees decreased 
$2,156.76, due principally to a decrease of 
$2,170.47 in hospital inspection expense less 
fees charged for inspections. The financial 
records indicate that only a few inspections 
were made during the year under review. We 
are informed by Miss Lenfest that the plan of 
inspection is being revised so that beginning with 
the fiscal year ending August 31, 1941 one-half 
of the inspections will be made each year thereby 
doing away with the large expense item appear- 
ing every second year. For this reason, no 
reserve has been provided during the year ended 
August 31, 1940 for future inspection costs. 
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Comments on Investments and Life Membership Fund Assets 
Marketable Investments 


The following bonds are held as investments of the general fund: 


Approximate 

Market Value 
Par August Book 
Value 31, 1940 Value 


$1,000 Illinois Power and Light First and Refunding Mortgage 
Bond Series A, 6%, due April 1, 1953............... $1,076 945 

7,000 United States of America Savings Bonds Series C, 
Issued March 1, 1937, and due 10 Years Thereafter... 5,600 5,600 


8,000 6,676 $6,545 
We examined the above bonds in the vaults of the Michigan Boulevard Safe Deposit Company 
on September 11, 1940. All interest coupons falling due during the year were properly accounted 
for. The securities are carried in the accounts at cost with the exception of U. S. Savings Bonds 
which are carried at surrender value as at August 31, 1940. 


Life Membership Fund Assets 
Cash in Bank $248.77 


This amount is deposited in the general bank account but is set aside in the books as an asset of 
the life membership fund. 


Investments 


The following bonds are held as investments of the life membership fund: 


Approximate 

Market Value 
August Book Value 
31, 1940 (Cost) 


Illinois Power and Light Corporation, First and 
Refunding 6%, due April 1, 1953, Interest April 
$538.00 500.00 


due July 1, 1956, Interest January and 

July 1 zs ny 1,026.00 1 ,000.00 
U.S. Treasury Bonds, 33%, due March 15, 1956, 

Interest March and September 15..... its 339.00 300.00 
United States of America Savings Bonds, Series 

D, Issued April 1, 1939, and due Ten Years 

Thereafter teeasis. S670 993.75 
United States of America Savings Bonds, Issued 

1939 and due Ten Years Thereafter... .. ; 994.00 993.75 
United States of America Treasury Bonds, 24%, 

due December 15, 1965, Interest June and De- 

cember 15 son ease 318.00 322.47 


$4,750 $4,222.00 $4,109.97 


We examined the above bonds in the vaults held for the life membership fund has not been 
of the Michigan Boulevard Safe Deposit Com- 


pany on September 11, 1940. All interest 
coupons falling due during the year were prop- ; ila cg 
erly accounted for. ‘The cost of savings bonds be available for distribution to that fund. 


increased to redemption value since such increase 
would belong to the general fund but would not 
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Scope of Examination 
During the course of our examination we per- 
formed certain tests of the records which, while 
not sufficiently comprehensive to disclose all 
possible inaccuracies, we considered sufficient 
to indicate the general accuracy of the figures 
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contained in our report and attached schedules. 
Further details of the tests performed are 
contained in our complete report. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SCOVELL, WELLINGTON AND COMPANY 
(signed) 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


Balance Sheet as at August 31, 1940 
Assets 


Cash 
In General Bank Account. 
Revolving Fund. . 


Marketable Investments 
(Market Value approximately $6,676) 
Accounts Receivable 
Members, Dues. . P 
Members, Pacdanat Bescon Fees. 
Journal Advertisers 


Inventories, at Cost 
Miscellaneous Publications. . 


Stationery, Printing and Supplies... 


Furniture and Fixtures, at Cost................ 


Less Reserve for Depreciation.............. 


Deferred Expense 
Life Membership Fund Assets 
CaMb i BERR. soci ices. 
Investments, at Cost 
(Market Value approximately $4,222) 


EXHIBIT A 


$13,852.26 


241.71 14,093.97 


6,545.00 


35.50 
290.00 
145.00 


188.62 


493.76 682.38 


5,102.70 
3,337.26 1,765.44 
1,266.53 
248.77 

4,358.74 


$29 , 182.56 


4,109.97 


Liabilities and Net Worth 


Accounts Payable. . Re 
Members and Applicants’ Credit Balances... 


Total Liabilities. . . . 
Deferred Income 
Advance Payments by Exhibitors. 
Life Membership Fund. . 
Net Worth 
Balance, August 31, 1939.. 


Add Adjustment of Prior Years’ Depreciation 


Adjusted Balance, August 31, 1939 


$305 .62 
2,321.06 


2,626.68 


4,911.25 
4,358.74 


16,011.68 
97.04 


16,108.72 


Add Excess of Income over Expenses for the Year ended ‘August KH, 


1940... 


1,177.17 17,285.89 


$29, 182.56 
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Business Manager 


The office has continued to expand to keep 
pace with the larger membership and ex- 
panding activities of the Association. 

Non-member subscriptions to the Jour- 
NAL have increased from 762 to 961 in spite 
of the many cancellations of subscriptions 
going to European countries. Approxi- 
mately 100 of the subscriptions are sold to 
student subscribers; and 85 are sold in 
foreign countries. 

Advertising increased from an average of 
21 pages to an average of 29 pages per issue. 

During the year 409 members, including 
students not completing training until after 
September 1, registered in the Placement 
Bureau. Two hundred and thirty-seven 
placements, for which members paid fees, 
were made through the Association.— 
Dorotny I. LENFEsT. 


Journal Editor 


As the Association has grown, so the 
JouRNAL has grown. Our membership was 
1200 in 1925 when Volume 1 of the quarterly 
JouRNAL totaled 223 pages. From 1932 to 
1937 membership increased from 2800 to 
3400, and the JourNat from 437 pages for 
Volume 7 to 598 in 1937 for Volume 12, 
the last 6-issue per year volume. 

With the change to a 10-issue per year 
status in 1938, the membership stood at 
3700 and Volume 14 totaled 850 pages. In 
1940 our membership stands at 4500 and 
Volume 16, which carries over 600 pages for 
the first 6 issues, will probably total 1000 
pages. 

What has accounted for this increase in 
the JouRNAL? There has been no lessening, 
rather has there been an increased effort 
toward economy of words and careful selec- 
tion of copy. With the exception of the 
nutrition and diet therapy abstracts, all 
copy is read from 4 to 6 times by two people 
before it goes to press, and all possible dele- 
tions are made in the interest of space- 
saving, yet one issue, the 5600 copies for 
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June-July, cost $1,288 to print, wrap and 
mail. There was a 100 per cent increase 
in the volume of news notes for the first 
six issues of 1940 compared with that for 
1939 and a 10 per cent increase in the 
current literature section. This reflects in- 
creased membership interest and an ever- 
developing interest in nutrition and related 
subjects. 

Within the last 3 years there has been a 
marked increase in the number of unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication and 
a decided increase in correspondence and 
routine demands upon the editorial staff. 
At this time it seems fitting to thank those 
who have assisted us so faithfully and well: 
Colleen Cox Hambleton, in preparing ab- 
stracts on diet therapy and nutrition, 
Quindara Oliver Dodge, institution manage- 
ment, and Florence Bateson, education. 
We are grateful to those members of the 
Journal and Executive Boards whose 
seasoned judgment and ready assistance 
have served to keep the JOURNAL on an 
even keel. Also and unmistakably during 
the last year state and local affiliated groups 
have demonstrated an increased sense of 
responsibility to the JoURNAL in submitting 
manuscripts and news items. 

In brief, the JouRNAL is now ready to 
advance to a 12-issue per year basis and toa 
consideration of other changes which would 
enhance its position as the mirror reflecting 
the progress and growth of that ambitious 
group of dietitians, nutritionists and food 
experts, the American Dietetic Association. 
—Mary P. HuppLeson. 


Administration Section 
Chairman’s Summary 

The close of the year brought to comple- 
tion the section’s two-year study of the 
Trained Dietitian in College Food Service, 
likewise the project on Cost Accounting for 
Small Institutions, which was continued 
from the previous year in order that one 
practical plan might be developed from the 
wealth of material collected. The results 
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of the college study will make available to 
the membership worthwhile information 
about this type of food service and the op- 
portunities for trained dietitians in the 
dormitory field. The cost-accounting pro- 
ject received the continued support of state 


groups during the year. Plans submitted 
last year were given further study and new 
ones developed. The best plans were re- 
viewed by an advisory committee and a 
selection made following some revision of the 
one considered most adaptable to small in- 
stitution needs. Because of desirable fea- 
tures in several of the plans that could not 
be incorporated in the one finally selected for 
publication, we have decided to make the 
other plans available to the membership 
through the Association’s lending library. 
The project on Kitchen Equipment, an 
outgrowth of last year’s study of Kitchen 
Plans, yielded information on equipment 
from 30 institutions, as well as blue-prints 
of equipment layouts which will be placed 
in the library for the use of those engaged in 
building or remodeling programs. The 
study of Problems in Public Institutions 
was undertaken this year for the first time 
to give particular attention to the adminis- 
trative needs of dietitians in the public 
institution field. On the basis of the year’s 
accomplishments, the committee believes 
that continuation of studies of administra- 
tive problems affecting dietitians associated 
with nutrition programs in public institu- 
tions would be helpful in the development of 
standards of dietary service in this field. 
The purpose of the Study of Methods of 
Food Service in Large School Cafeterias 
was to compile data regarding a third dis- 
tinct type of position open to the trained 
dietitian, just as the college study completed 
this year and the hospital survey finished 
last year furnished desirable information 
in two other fields. It is planned to make 
the information on school cafeterias avail- 
able to the members of the Conference of 
Food Service Directors, as well as the 
American Dietetic Association membership. 
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Work on the sixth section project, Ad- 
ministrative Terminology, has been un- 
avoidably delayed, and its continuation 
another year is recommended. 

In addition to the committee work on 
projects, the section participated in a study 
of Institution Problems for Graduate Stu- 
dents in Administration conducted by a 
joint committee of the American Home 
Economics Association and the American 
Dietetic Association. Dr. Grace M. 
Augustine, as representative of this section, 
reported the results of the study at the 
annual meeting. 

The following reports of the committee 
chairmen reflect the year’s accomplishments 
along administrative lines—Grace BUL- 
MAN, Veterans’ Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Committee Reports 


I. A Survey of the Trained Dietitian in 
College Food Service. The purpose of this 
study was to secure data which would 
indicate the present status of trained dieti- 
tians in dormitory food service; to obtain 
information for college and university food 
directors on present administrative practices 
in dormitory management; and to secure 
information which would aid the dormitory 
dietitian in doing her work more effectively. 

The significant findings of the report are 
summarized from the total report, and are 
presented here. 


Number of colleges represented.......... 
Number of food units represented. ....... 


Replies were received from 35 states. 
The geographical distribution of the 70 col- 
leges represented was as follows: 27 from 
the central states; 23, the southern states; 
14, the western states; and 6, the eastern 
states. 

By far the greater number of dietitians 


1 The full report of this study is available for 
loan from the Association library. The sum- 
mary presented here was prepared by Anna 
M. Tracy. 
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in colleges are responsible to the college 
president, bursar, or business manager for 
the discharge of their duties. The findings 
show 75.2 per cent responsible to these 
administrative officers, 23.6 per cent re- 
sponsible jointly to the home economics 
department and some college administrative 
officer, and 11.2 per cent responsible solely 
to the home economics department. 

Of the 70 dietitians reporting, 39 carry 
teaching responsibilities in the home eco- 
nomics department, chiefly in the field of 
institution management, although 12 report 
teaching other phases of home economics. 

The average number of students per food 
service dietitian ranges from 225 to 803. 

Of the 70 dietitians reporting, 68 have 
had general home economics training, with 
58 of the 68 having majored in either foods 
and nutrition or institution management. 
Of the colleges represented in the study, 42 
require a bachelor’s degree, and 25 require a 
master’s degree of all dietitians employed 
in the food service. 

Of the 70 dietitians represented in the 
study, 21 had completed a hospital training 
course; 16 had had some experience as a 
hospital dietitian; 30, teaching experience; 
29, commercial experience; and 10, previous 
dormitory experience. 

Residence hall board charges for men 
range from $3.50-$7.28 per week; for 
women, $3-$8. Cooperative hall charges 
for men range from $3.25-$4.50 per week; 
for women, $2.50-$4.50. Average cafeteria 
checks range from $.15-$.38. 

Average per capita raw food costs range 
from $.063-$.22 per meal, with an average of 
$.172 per meal. 

Average per capita labor costs range 
from $.029-$.132 per meal, with an average 
of $.063 per meal. It will be noted that 
this is about one-third the amount spent 
for food. 

Types of charges made by the colleges 
concerned under the heading, “‘operating”’, 
show a wide variation of items. With 
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charges for light, water, gas, electricity, 
telephone, janitor expense, heat, repairs, 
replacement, insurance and laundry included 
under “operating”, figures range from 
$.009-$.051 per meal with an average of 
$.027. - 

Difficulties were encountered in obtaining 
comparable figures to show percentage dis- 
tribution of food expenditures according to 
food groups. Of the 70 colleges concerned, 
40 keep a percentage distribution record 
but only 18 of the 40 kept a record as re- 
quested in the questionnaire. Findings for 
18 colleges show 30.3 per cent spent for 
meat, fish, eggs and cheese; 19.3 per cent for 
milk and ice cream; 22.1 per cent for fruits 
and vegetables; 10.4 per cent for fats, oils, 
and mayonnaise; 7.8 per cent for cereal and 
cereal products; 4.3 per cent for sugar, 
syrups and jams; and 5.9 per cent for mis- 
cellaneous groceries. 

The annual cash salary for 60 dietitians 
reporting on this item ranged from $360- 
$4,000. The average cash salary for the 
entire group was $2,079.84. Board was 
furnished as part of the dietitian’s salary in 
all but two cases; all but 25 dietitians were 
supplied with a room. The average annual 
salary for assistant dietitians, including 
cash and maintenance, was $1,512.80. 

In 64 of the 70 colleges studied, the 
dietitian selects her own employees; in 4 
colleges, this selection is done by a personnel 
department. 

Thirty-four dietitians select their own 
student employees; in 15 colleges the dieti- 
tian collaborates with an employment 
committee, a personnel director or other 
administrative agency in the selection of 
student employees. It is to be noted that 
student employment in the majority of 
colleges has some restriction placed on it. 
Financial need, health status, scholastic 
standing, and activity load are some of the 
factors checked. Students are employed 
for table service, dishwashing, janitor work, 
cashiering, counter work, pastry work, 
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checking, vegetable preparation, and as 
cook’s assistant. 

In 59 of the 70 colleges concerned, the 
dietitian buys the perishables; in 43 she 
buys the staples; in 27 she places contract 
orders. Twenty-six dietitians are wholly 
responsible for the purchase of equipment 
and supplies; 18 buy equipment and supplies 
with the approval of the purchasing agent 
or other college officer. Buying procedures 
as revealed in the study indicate that 
“going to market”’ is a much less frequently 
used buying method than the telephone and 
salesman method; that in the majority of 
the colleges quotations are obtained from 
at least two companies before placing orders; 
that 15 per cent of all the colleges use written 
specifications for all food purchased and 17 
per cent use written specifications for part 
of the food purchased; that government 
grading for butter, meat, and eggs is used 
in over half of the colleges; that the milk 
supply of 72 per cent of the colleges must 
meet federal, state or local government 
standards; and that 47 per cent of the 
colleges test canned foods before purchasing 
while 9 colleges report testing only new 
brands or when buying from a new company. 

In 31 colleges, the dietitian or her as- 
sistant has charge of the store-room; in 
26, a store-room man has charge. In 50 
colleges a perpetual inventory is kept; 
44 colleges take a physical inventory once 
a month; 5, once a week; 6, quarterly; 11, 
semi-annually; and 2, annually. 

Menus are planned by the head dietitian 
in 44 colleges, by the dietitian and her as- 
sistant in 18, and by the assistant dietitian 
in 7. One week is the most common period 
for which menus are planned. Menus are 
checked for nutritional adequacy in 48 col- 
leges, the frequency of this check varying 
from daily to yearly. Daily food cost re- 
ports are used in 33 colleges; 4 have weekly 
reports; 14, monthly. Portion costs are 
figured in 25 colleges, and 9 use production 
cost sheets. 
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The actual preparation of food is super- 
vised by the dietitian or her assistant in all 
but 7 schools; 48 head dietitians and 15 
assistant dietitians report being in charge of 
food production. In 7 colleges the chef or 
head cook is in charge of the kitchen. 

Standardized recipes are used in the 
majority of the institutions: 88 per cent 
using standardized recipes for desserts; and 
71 per cent for soups, meats, entrées, vegeta- 
bles and salads. In 50 colleges, stand- 
ardized directions are followed for meat 
preparation; in 49 for vegetable preparation; 
and in 47 for fruits. Some method of 
standardizing food portions was reported by 
59 dietitians, this being attained by means 
of scoops, ladles, serving spoons, or by a 
stated number of portions per pan. A 
follow-up system of portion accuracy is 
reported by 31 dietitians. 

It is interesting to note that 59 colleges 
serve special diets to students in need of 
that service.—FERN M. GLEISER, Chairman, 
Iowa State College. 


II. Food Cost Accounting in Small Institu- 
tions (Preliminary Report). Through the 
work of this committee in 1938-39, informa- 
tion concerning current practices in this 
field was assembled. Some very creditable 
plans were submitted, but none were com- 
plete enough to warrant their publication. 

With this survey of small institutions in 
eight states as a background, it was decided 
to develop the work of the national com- 
mittee for 1939-40 by studying the problem 
in small city or state committees. Ac- 
cordingly, three city committees were 
formed in Cleveland, Chicago and New 
York, and shortly after city or state groups 
in Massachusetts, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, California, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Wisconsin. Group discussions and work 
followed. Many dietitians outside of these 
groups also contributed. 

Five plans were selected from those sub- 
mitted. One of these which indicates the 
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advantages of a good system of food cost 
accounting to a hospital, stated its purpose 
as follows: 


The constantly increasing demand for 
hospital funds is developing an active 
interest in communities regarding the 
disposition of these funds. Business pro- 
cedure showing detailed use of such money 
is therefore the most important tool of the 
modern hospital executive. As the total 
cost of food constitutes the largest single 
item of a hospital’s budget, it is essential 
that reliable records and reports be estab- 
lished for the dietary department. The 
plan suggested herewith will require the 
cooperation of both the hospital director 
and the dietitian to maintain an effective 
control system. The purposes of this plan 
of food cost control are: 

1. To show at all times the financial status 
of the department. 

. To provide information for making up 
a budget. 

. To serve as a basis for purchasing pro- 
cedures. 

. To furnish information on which por- 
tion costs can be calculated so that 
menus may be planned to keep within 
the per capita food allowance. 

. To provide a means for control of 
quality and quantity in stores, thus 
eliminating loss. 

. To control personnel costs. 

. To furnish a basis for discussing de- 
partmental policies. 

. To provide the director with an ac- 
curate knowledge of interdepart- 
mental operations. 

. To develop a closer cooperation between 
the dietitian and the hospital ad- 
ministrator. 

10. To stimulate the dietitian’s interest in 
her job. 

11. To create a higher morale among em- 
ployees. 


The plan included forms and reports with 
a complete explanation, a list of suggested 
accounting policies, and an organization 
chart of the account forms and reports. 
The introduction and brief listing of the 


routine procedures in another plan also 
merit space here: 


To establish a food cost control and ac- 
counting system within the dietary depart- 
ment, the system should not be so compli- 
cated as to become a handicap to the 
department, yet must be sufficiently de- 
tailed to give the information desired. 

Food cost accounting within the dietary 
department should not replace the cost 
accounting done by the accounting depart- 
ment in the hospital and where the figures 
from the accounting department can be 
used, these figures should be made available 
for the use of the dietary department. 
Some routines in a cost-accounting system 
must be established as follows: 

1. A perpetual inventory (if the store-room 
is under the supervision of the dietary 
department). 

2. Cost of recipes. 

3. Cost of the planned menu. 

4. Cost figure covering each class of food. 
This figure is based on actual budget 
estimates or may be acquired after 
cost-accounting system has been estab- 
lished and in operation. This figure 
acts as a control, for by accruing the 
expenditure in each account from day 
to day any tendency to overspend the 
control figure may be checked. 

5. Cost of raw food posted daily. 

6. Number of meals served posted daily. 
The manner of recording the number 
of meals served will vary with the 
institution. 

7. Raw food cost per meal calculated. 
When the budget is planned, a raw 
food cost per meal should be estab- 
lished as this figure acts as a control. 
If this figure is maintained and the 
number of meals served increases, 
total expenditure will increase. The 
administration will then need to decide 
a certain set total figure which must be 
maintained. If the established figure 
is to be maintained, then the control 
figure must be changed. 

8. A recapitulation for month-to-month ex- 
penditures. 
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A few of the problems or questions met 
by the committees working on this project 
were as follows: 

What is meant by a hospital meal? The 
New York group assisted by an advisory 
committee gave this definition: ‘‘A hospital 
meal is that amount of food served to pa- 
tients or personnel which meets approxi- 
mately one-third the daily nutritional re- 
quirement of the person to whom it is served 
and which falls within the meal cost allow- 
ance, including food, payroll and other 
operating expenses.” 

Should the count of patient meals be 
made on the basis of patient day or actual 
count? The Cleveland committee recom- 
mended that the count be made by patient 
days. The New York and North Carolina 
committees recommended an accurate meal 
count. New York suggested the use of a 
system of tickets or recording punch. 

What should be the basis for counting 
formulae and in-between nourishments? 
The New York plan suggested that the total 
daily cost of these be kept and the figures 
divided by the meal allowance to obtain 
the meal equivalent. The Cleveland plan 
suggested that 6 formulae be counted as 
one meal. 

Should the dietitian have a daily, weekly, 
or monthly check on food costs? The 
Cleveland and North Carolina plans ad- 
vocated the daily check. The Chicago plan 
indicated that the meal cost is figured once 
a week. 

How should the chart of accounts be set 
up? The New York group followed that 
recommended by the American Hospital 
Association. The Cleveland and Chicago 
plans varied slightly from that of the New 
York. The North Carolina plan followed 
that used in Margaret Gillam’s question- 
naire, section 12. 

Several of the committees representing 
states where there was no survey made of 
existing practices in 1938-39 made surveys 
to assist them in determining the type of 
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plan to set up. These being of only local 
concern, are not reported here. This report 
is to be given further consideration by a 
joint committee of the American Dietetic 
Association and the American Hospital As- 
sociation. A supplement to this report, 
therefore, giving the final decision of this 
joint committee, will be prepared at a later 
date.—BARBARA RE Rosson, Chairman, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


III. Kitchen Equipment. This study, 
under the chairmanship of Mary M. Har- 
rington, was published in this JourNAL for 
November 1940, p. 910. 


IV. Problems in Public Institutions. 
This committee functioned under three di- 
visions, namely: (A) Administrative Prob- 
lems, (B) Adequate Diets for Public Insti- 
tutions, (C) Civil Service Qualifications for 
Dietitians and Personnel Problems. 

A. Administrative Problems. — Chair- 
man, Mrs. Christine Pensinger, Department 
of Public Welfare, State of Illinois. (1) 
A Form for Rating Employees has been 
developed which we hope will prove useful 
in training the employee in better work 
habits and in determining his good traits 
as well as those in which he fails to measure 
up to the desired standard. Aside from 
forming a basis on which to discuss the 
quality of the individual’s work, this form 
may bring to light the cause of failure to 
perform his duties effectively. A copy of the 
Rating Form for Dietary Employees is 
available in the Association library. 

(2) A Manual for Dietary Employees in 
State Hospitals—In state institutions, 
much of the work must of necessity be done 
by the inmates, therefore it is most essential 
to have typewritten instructions for the 
routine work. Before supervision can be 
adequate, proper instructions and informa- 
tion must be given to the worker. It is 
our hope that the manual will be helpful 
and, in some measure, lighten the load of 
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supervision in these institutions. The man- 
ual can be borrowed from the Association 
library. 

B. Adequate Diets for Public Institu- 
tions.—Chairman, Jane Sedgwick, Depart 
ment of Institutions, State of California. 
Seventeen institutions were studied, whose 
population ranged from 80 to 4511 patients, 
the majority averaging from 2000 to 2800. 

A dietitian was in charge of soft diets and 
tube feedings in all except two institutions. 
The number of patients on soft diets varied 
from 1 to 500. The calorie content of 
these diets ranged from 650 to 3000 with a 
daily cost of from $.09-$.44. 

The number of patients on tube feeding 
varied from 1 to 35, with a calorie value of 
1260 to 3364 and a daily cost of from $.09- 
$.40. 

C. Civil Service Qualifications for Dieti- 
tians, and Personnel Problems.—Chairman, 
Florence Peters, Department of Welfare, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. This 
study was directed along two lines as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Civil Service Requirements for Dieti- 
tians in Public Institutions.—Subchairman, 
Anne Bourquin. Forty-eight letters were 
sent to the presidents of state dietetic asso- 
ciations and 30 replies received. 

Seven states—California, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Jersey, New York 
and Massachusetts reported that civil 
service is in effect. California reported a 
dietitian in the State Department with the 
title of State Food Administrator. Con- 
necticut, Minnesota and Rhode Island re- 
ported that they are setting up civil service 
qualifications for the position of dietitian 
in their institutions. 

Seventeen states reported that appoint- 
ments of dietitians were not made under 
civil service. Of these, 4 reported that they 
employ only graduate dietitians. Several 
states (12 or more) reported that the super- 
intendent of the institution employs a dieti- 
tian, and that the educational requirements 
vary from no training but a “wealth of 
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experience’’, to standards of the American 
Dietetic Association “‘plus’’. 

Many replies yet remain to be classified 
as to content and meaning. The committee 
looks forward to setting up a classification 
of positions with qualifications as to educa- 
tion, experience, etc., and submitting it to 
the Association for approval. 

One state has already submitted examina- 
tion questions for comment and we hope 
to have further opportunities of this kind 
during the coming year. The committee 
feels that there is a woeful lack of adequate 
trained supervision in the institutions stud- 
ied; that the number of dietitians employed 
is far too low to give the kind of service 
that is desirable. 

It is recommended that a ratio of one 
dietitian to every 750 persons be considered 
rather than the present one of 1:1436, and 
a ratio of 1:500 is to be distinctly preferred; 
that the employees in charge of dining rooms 
and ward food service should be under the 
supervision of the dietitian. We think 
that the salary range for the dietitian should 
receive consideration not only because it 
is low in comparison with comparable 
private institutions, but the range is lower 
than that of other members of the staff. 
Positions of responsibility requiring training 
should carry remuneration in accordance. 

The committee further believes that the 
position should be chiefly administrative, 
with full control of the entire dietary de- 
partment; that the position should carry a 
professional rating; that in addition to the 
qualifications and training as outlined by 
our Association, experience is needed in a 
large state institution. 

Many institutions do not have adminis- 
trative dietitians; in fact, some states do 
not have dietitians in any of their institu- 
tions. Some states formerly employing 
dietitians have discontinued their services 
giving as the reason a change in policy or 
that they could not secure dietitians ca- 
pable of satisfactorily carrying the adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 
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It is a time-honored fact that greater 
economy is possible through the effective 
care and use of food after its purchase rather 
than in the buying itself. We would like 
to know the reason for this present situation 
in these public institutions. Is it that ad- 
ministrative dietitians are not attracted to 
these institutions, or can it be that the sal- 
aries are too low to attract capable ad- 
ministrators, or that there are not enough 
dietitians possessing administrative skill 
to fill the jobs? 

The administration of the dietary depart- 
ment in these institutions presents a very 
different and far greater problem than 
does that of the average institution. The 
dietitian must not only be able to handle a 
large staff of paid employees, but likewise 
groups of inmate workers which requires 
tact and ingenuity of a high order. Be- 
cause work in the dietary department may 
have definite therapeutic value, the dieti- 
tian must be interested and tolerant, and 
possess skill in handling the many who fall 
within her field of guidance and jurisdiction. 
She must be able to supervise adequately 
and skilfully not only the receipt and prep- 
aration of food, but also its distribution 
and service at many points. Because most 
of these institutions have large farms, 
she needs to know something of the varieties 
of foods that can be satisfactorily grown, 
their storage and care. Since many of these 
institutions do all their own canning, es- 
pecially of vegetables, the dietitian should 
be familiar with large quantity canning, 
when and what to can, as well as what can 
be more economically purchased. 

We feel that these public institutions are 
a challenge to the members and to the 
Association itself; that this is a field in 
which the Association can look forward to 
placing many of its members in the future, 
if dietitians possessing the necessary ex- 
perience and technical skill are available. 

We are interested in setting up standards 
for public institutions with a view to the 
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organization of a training course for dieti- 
tians in public institutions. 

(2) Study of Dietary Personnel in Pub- 
lic Institutions.—Subchairman, Katherine 
Louser. For the study of dietary personnel 
in relation to institution population, a 
questionnaire was sent to one representative 
institution in each of the 48 states with 
replies from 32 (66 per cent). 

The total number of patients in each of 
these institutions varied from 146 to 8802, 
with an average of 2194 per institution. 

Twenty-eight institutions employed a 
total of 45 dietitians; 4 employed none. 
The ratio varied from one dietitian to 146 
patients, to 1:4379, with an average of 
1:1436 patients. 

In the study of hospitals completed by 
the Association last year, the ratio of die- 
titian to bed capacity was 1:50 to 1:244 
beds in large hospitals. 

The salary range for dietitians was from 
$35 to $175 including maintenance, with an 
average of $95.80 monthly. In the hos- 
pital study, the salary range was $50 to 
$500 for the chief dietitian, with the greater 
number receiving from $90 to $160. 

There was an average of one cook to 
216 patients and employees. The salary 
range for the cook, baker and butcher was 
$30 to $195, somewhat higher than that 
for the dietitian, although the average 
salary paid was less ($71 to $79). 

There was an average of one paid kitchen 
helper to 486 inmates and employees with 
9 institutions not employing any paid 
kitchen helpers. The salary range was 
$13 to $110 per month including mainte- 
nance, the average being $51.50. 

Thirty-nine institutions did all their own 
baking with an average of one bakery em- 
ployee to 1486 patients and employees. 
The salary range was $30 to $195 per month 
including maintenance, with an average 
salary of $79.14 for bakery employees 

The average ratio was one butcher to 
2147 patients and employees, with a salary 
range of $30 to $195 per month, including 
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maintenance. 
was $73.21. 

In the cafeteria and dining room, the 
average of paid workers to the number 
served was 1:271, with a salary range of 
$28.50 to $150, with maintenance, the 
average being $53.50 monthly. 

The number of dietary employees ranged 
from one for every 37 patients, to 1:292 
patients and employees, with an average of 
1:110. 

The number of kitchens varied from 1 to 
15 per institution studied with a total of 
156 in 31 institutions; the average number 
per institution was 5. 

The number of patients working in kitch- 
ens ranged from 15 to 284 with an average 
of 52; in dining rooms, 30 to 303 with an 
average of 74. 

The dietitian averaged a 58-hour week; 
cooks and kitchen helpers, 57; cafeteria and 
dining room workers, 56}; butchers and 
helpers, 512; with the employees in the 
bakery putting in a 48-hour week. This is 
slightly higher than was found in the hos- 
pital study, where the average was a 48- 
hour week for the dietitian with some few 
working 56 hours. 

Vacation time varied from 7 to 26 days 
per year, with an allowance of two weeks 
given by two-thirds of the institutions. 
This is proportionately lower than that 
indicated in the hospital study where almost 
one-half of the dietitians had 4 weeks vaca- 
tion and one-half had 2 weeks, with only a 
few having none allowed. 

Allowance for illness varied from no 
allowance, except when illness or injury 
was contracted in discharge of duty, to 
28 to 100 days, with an average of 14. 

A brief study of the control of health 
hazards in the institutions showed that 12 
had a routine health examination by a 
physician for all employees; 14 had periodic 
Wassermanns taken; 3 gave typhoid inocu- 
lations; and in 3, no health precautions 
were listed. All use the same measures in 
selecting patient helpers as in selecting 
employees. 


The average salary paid 
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Only 14 of the institutions pasteurize 
their milk; in 11 it is under the inspection 
of the state board of health; 4 had local 
control; and one purchased its milk. 

The control of the water supply for these 
institutions was with the state board of 
health in 13 cases; city control in 6; the 
institution itself in 6; and 5 did not state 
any control. 

Twenty of the institutions studied did 
not have civil service; in 3 all dietary em- 
ployees were on civil service; in 3 only the 
key dietary positions; and in 3, only the 
dietitians were under civil service. In one 
institution, civil service was established but 
not yet in operation; one institution fol- 
lowed the merit system.—MAME TANNER 
PorTER, Chairman, Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, N.Y. 


V. Methods of Food Service in Large 
School Cafeterias. The American Dietetic 
Association initiated a study of the methods 
of food service in large school cafeterias in an 
effort to secure the support of directors of 
large individual school cafeterias or school 
cafeteria systems in determining the most 
representative and efficient methods of 
administering those vital food units so 
essential to the health and education of 
our future citizens. It is hoped further 
that the results will supplement certain 
data already secured by similar projects in 
hospital and college dormitory fields so 
that our members may more clearly appre- 
ciate points of similarity and of difference 
that characterize these three types of posi- 
tions available to the adequately trained 
dietitian. 

The survey was undertaken under the 
combined auspices of the American Dietetic 
Association and the Conference of Food 
Service Directors and it is hoped that the 
full report will be published later. 

It is also hoped that this survey will re- 
veal to boards of education and dietitians 
in associate fields the high standards for 
which school lunchroom workers strive, and 
the vital réle they play in guiding the health 
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habits and in fulfilling the nutritional 
needs of growing children. By indicating 
the qualifications and responsibilities of the 
manager of a school cafeteria, we hope to 
raise the standards and increase the supply 
of trained workers in this field. 

The questionnaire was restricted to a 
study of large school cafeterias, because it 
is to be expected that the highest degree of 
organization will be found in the larger 
schools. Their methods may easily be 
modified and applied advantageously to 
smaller groups. Consequently, the ques- 
tionnaire was sent out to directors and 
managers of lunchrooms in cities with a 
population of 50,000 or over, with excep- 
tions made in the case of states whose cities 
did not reach that limit. In order to reach 
the leading dietitians in the country, letters 
were sent to the presidents of the state 
dietetic associations asking that they sug- 
gest the names of outstanding school 
lunchroom people in their respective states. 
This was the basis for the mailing list which 
included names selected from the member- 
ship of the American Dietetic Association 
and the Conference of Food Service Di- 
rectors. 

Out of the 200 questionnaires sent out, 
93 were filled in and returned, and several 
people sent in explanatory letters indicating 
that it was either impossible or impracticable 
for them to supply the information asked 
for, or that their cafeteria did not fall into 
the large-size category. In addition to the 
original letter mailed with the questionnaire, 
follow-up cards were sent out with gratifying 
results. We wish to thank every lunch- 
room manager and director for the time and 
thought given to assembling the data re- 
quested. Many people supplied detailed 
information as to specific financial, per- 
sonnel, and purchasing procedures and 
forms, with illuminative menus and data 
on nutrition. It is hoped that the assem- 
bled information, indicating the existing 
conditions, will aid the trained dietitian 
to interpret the trend of events, and perhaps 
help her to increase the efficiency of her 
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service and organization the better to meet 
the needs of the growing children under her 
jurisdiction. 

In order to clarify the material and to 
make it more specific, it was divided into 
two groups, according to the type of 
organization. 

Group I. Centralized and partially cen- 
tralized systems. 

Group II. Lunchrooms operated as in- 
dividual units. As the questionnaires were 
filled in wherever possible on the basis of 
the entire system’s record, comparisons may 
be indicated between an individual unit and 
the whole. According to the 93 replies, the 
lunchroom system is centralized in 45 cities, 
partially centralized in 22 cities, and oper- 
ated as individual units in 26 cities. 

The results show that the following types 
and number of schools are represented: 
407 senior high, 380 junior high, 76 junior- 
senior high, 1005 elementary, 56 nursery, 24 
vocational and 87 special schools; the 
average enrollment of children in a city 
system was 45,357 with a faculty of 1445; 
and for an individual school, a student en- 
rollment of 1877 with a faculty of 69.— 
ConsTANCE C. Hart, Chairman, Board of 
Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


Community Education Section 
Chairman’s Summary 


Effective work in community education in 
foods and nutrition necessitates not only 
well-trained nutritionists but also the de- 
velopment of suitable visual aids, such as 
books, pamphlets, educational exhibits, 
films, slides and other ingenious teaching 
devices. The Community Education Sec- 
tion is concerned with all these phases of 
its problem. 

Members of this section are employed as 
teachers of nutrition in public and private 
colleges and secondary schools, in outpatient 
clinics, as consultants in public and private 
health and welfare agencies and as nutri- 
tion specialists in the agricultural extension 
service in the various states. 
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Because of the greatly increased demand 
several years ago for persons to fill such 
positions in the health and welfare field and 
as a result of the interest and financial sup- 
port of the Children’s Bureau and federal 
agencies concerned with relief administra- 
tion, a joint committee was appointed by 
the American Dietetic Association and 
American Home Economics Association 
to draw up an outline of minimum pro- 
fessional qualifications for nutritionists and 
home economists holding such positions. 
A preliminary emergency statement was 
completed early in 1937 and published in 
this JourNAL for November 1937. The 
sections relating specifically to nutritionists 
in health agencies were submitted to State 
and Territorial Health Officials at their an- 
nual meeting that year and adopted. 

The committee then worked on a separate 
outline of qualifications for home economists 
in public and private welfare agencies and a 
suggested statement of their duties. This 
joint report was approved by the executive 
boards of the two cooperating associations 
and was published in the spring Bulletin 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion this year and in the April issue of this 
JourRNAL. Since that time the preliminary 
recommendations for qualifications for nu- 
tritionists have been put in more finished 
form and are now in the hands of the exe- 
cutive boards of both associations and have 
been submitted for approval also to a special 
committee of the American Public Health 
Association. The Association is deeply 
indebted to Dr. Helen A. Hunscher who has 
served as chairman of this joint committee 
for the past two years and who, with the 
able assistance of Alice H. Smith of Cleve- 
land, has assumed most of the responsibility. 
A copy of the preliminary recommendations 
as submitted to the various interested asso- 
ciations follows at the end of this report. 


Mrs. Anna dePlanter Bowes has contin- 
ued to represent the Association and this 
section on the National Council for Mothers 
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and Babies. The annual meeting of this 
organization was held in Washington on 
November 4, 1939, with representatives of 
41 national agencies attending. A brief 
report of the meeting was published in the 
February 1940 issue of this JouRNAL. 
The Council seeks to lower maternal and 
infant mortality through three main efforts: 
providing information services; stimulating 
community activities; and coordinating 
professional services. Since January 1940, 
pertinent abstracts relating to maternal and 
child health have been issued twice monthly 
as “Clearing House Notes”. These in- 
clude items of interest to members. Mrs. 
Bowes’ scrap-book on the work of this 
agency was on display among the educa- 
tional exhibits at the New York meeting. 


Because of the many inquiries reaching 
the Chicago office about films and other 
available visual aids in teaching food and 
nutrition, this section appointed a special 
committee to study “Visual Aids in Com- 
munity Nutrition Education with Dr. Jet 
C. Winters, University of Texas, as chair- 
man of the group which included two col- 
lege teachers of nutrition, three public 
health nutritionists, a school lunchroom 
manager, a hospital dietitian and two 
clinic dietitians, representing eight different 
states. This committee was asked to 
compile lists of films, film strips, slides and 
sources of reliable posters which would be 
useful in community education, with an 
opinion of their value and sphere of influ- 
ence. Fifty organizations were asked to 
submit material. Films and posters were 
previewed. A list of those passed by the 
committee will be submitted to the JOURNAL 
for publication, together with full informa- 
tion on how to secure them by rental or 
purchase, type of group each would suit, 
etc. In general the committee felt that the 
available film material was not good. The 
group found it hard to work together be- 
cause of separating distances, diversity of 
interests, etc. They recommend that 
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groups of members with similar interests 
express their needs to commercial or other 
organizations capable of meeting them, 
giving constructive criticisms of any edu- 
cational material the organizations may have 
available. Perhaps some enterprising state 
associations have talented members who 
could make excellent suggestions for such 
nutrition films. 

Because of the importance of the radio 
as a community education medium, the 
section has continued the Collection of 
Radio Scripts in Food and Nutrition under 
the leadership of Mrs. May B. Neel of 
Rochester, Minnesota. She will submit 
to the JoURNAL a list of pamphlets of help 
to those interested in preparing radio scripts. 
The pamphlets were on display at the New 
York meeting. The scripts collected by 
committees working in nine states are on 
file in the Chicago office and are available 
for loan to members. The file was also 
on display among the Community Educa- 
tion Exhibits at the convention. This 
project will not be continued as a national 
activity; however, we urge that each state 
appoint a committee to cooperate with the 
Chicago office in keeping the file up to date 
by collecting scripts presented within the 
state and sending copies to Miss Lenfest, 
together with full information on new pam- 
phlets or books of help to those interested 
in writing scripts and broadcasting. 


At a round-table meeting of nutritionists 
during the 1939 Los Angeles meeting, the 
suggestion was made that publicity should 
be given to ingenious teaching devices and 
methods found successful in community 
teaching, for the benefit of all engaged in 
such work. Accordingly Estelle E. Hawley 
of Rochester, New York, a member of the 
Journal Board, was asked to head such a 
project with the hope that state community 
education sections would see the value of 
such an undertaking and cooperate actively. 
We hoped that many interesting stories of 
fine work being done would be sent to Dr. 
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Hawley, who would then arrange for their 
publication in suitable journals. We have 
to report nothing but disappointment! 
In spite of Dr. Hawley’s efforts none of 
the states responded. We still feel that 
such a program should permit a most val- 
uable contribution to community education. 
Part of the lack of response this past year 
was probably due to an unavoidably late 
start. At the section program in New York 
four or five persons presented brief descrip- 
tions of unique pieces of work. We hope 
that these will stimulate an avalanche of 
cleverly written accounts of what members 
are doing. Many times non-members are 
doing equally splendid work. We hope that 
this coming year each state association will 
appoint a committee of the Community 
Education Section, the members of which 
have good noses for news and good powers 
of persuasion, so that they can find out what 
is being done and then submit the well 
written account to the national chairman of 
this project for publication in the journal 
best suited to use it. 


For several years the American Dietetic 
Association has had an Educational Ex- 
hibits Committee to plan and supervise the 
production of exhibits for display in the 
Association booth at annual meetings of 
interested professional associations. This 
work has seemed so valuable that the Com- 
munity Education Section sought, this past 
year, under the leadership of Alice H. Smith 
of Cleveland, to interest state dietetic 
associations in forming similar committees 
to prepare educational exhibits for display 
not only at their own conventions but also 
at meetings of other interested groups within 
the state. Not nearly so many state asso- 
ciations cooperated as should have, judged 
by requests for loan of exhibit material 
from the Chicago office. A few cooperat- 
ing states completed their exhibits this 
year. Some of these were on display at the 
New York meeting. Mrs. Smith was asked 
to prepare such an exhibit for the Ohio 
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Dietetic Association. She and her com- 
mittee followed to the letter the recom- 
mendations sent to all state presidents as a 
guide to exhibits committees. She wanted 
to test the practicability of the method. 
Results were so satisfactory that we wish 
to recommend to the Exhibits Committee 
of the Association that they also follow 
this procedure. The Ohio Dietetic Asso- 
ciation exhibit cost $50, half of which was 
paid by the state association, and $5 each 
by the local associations. This exhibit 
has been in almost constant use since its 
completion. 

We recommend that the national Edu- 
cational Exhibits Committee be expanded 
and assume the sponsorship for state ex- 
hibits, to the extent that advice and help 
are needed. The chairman of this national 
committee should be sent full descriptions 
of all such exhibits and an annual statement 
of the use made of the exhibit within each 
state. Every state dietetic association 
should have an educational exhibits com- 
mittee. A good exhibit that is loaned 
widely to other interested organizations 
will give excellent publicity to the work of 
the association. 

This year we suggested “Food Facts and 
Fallacies” as the topic to be stressed, but 
the field is wide and is now wide open. 

Mimeographed copies of Mrs. Smith’s 
plan of procedure were distributed to state 
presidents at the New York meeting. 


The public wants to be kept informed of 
new and reliable popular and semi-popular 
books and pamphlets dealing with: nutri- 
tion; wise food selection, purchase and 
storage; menu-making; food preparation 
and service. State dietetic associations 
should take the lead in meeting this need 
in their own territory. Because of this con- 
viction, the Community Education Sec- 
tion sought, this past year, to interest the 
several state associations in forming exhibits 
of such educational material for use not 
only at their own meetings but also for loan 
to meetings of other interested organiza- 
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tions throughout the state. Dr. Lillian 
B. Storms of Fremont, Michigan, was na- 
tional chairman of this activity. She re- 
ports such exhibits displayed at state die- 
tetic association meetings in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, South Carolina, Texas and Michigan 
and that several other states will have such 
exhibits at their fall meetings. Dr. Storms 
reports first-hand information on the suc- 
cess of the Michigan exhibit as judged by 
the number of members constantly around 
the tables. 

Dr. Storms states, however, that no asso- 
ciation reported to her the loan of an ex- 
hibit of this type to other group meetings 
in the state. To this extent, therefore, the 
project failed to meet to the fullest extent 
the state-wide community education need. 
If this need had been met, the citizens of 
the state would be more conscious than 
heretofore of the existence of the state and 
national dietetic associations and of what 
they stand for. 

The section chairman recommends drop- 
ping this particular project as a national 
activity. She recommends the appoint- 
ment of a national nutrition bibliography 
committee to bring the nutrition bibliog- 
raphy up to date, have it mimeographed, 
and made available to members at the 
earliest possible date. After this is done, 
it is suggested that this committee keep 
constantly informed of new books and 
pamphlets that are reliable, sending fuli 
information on such new material to the 
JourNat editor for publication in regularly 
agreed upon issues. 

The section chairman further recom- 
mends that each state dietetic association 
appoint a committee with representatives 
in each of its local associations to work with 
librarians in their area in an effort to bring 
library loan books and reference material 
on food and nutrition up to date, arrange 
for displays of this material and for publica- 
tion of lists and brief reviews of the books 
and pamphlets acquired in the local news- 
papers. 
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Perhaps all such state committees should 
report to the chairman of the national 
bibliography committee next June as to 
what was accomplished, sending newspaper 
clippings, photographs of exhibits, and 
typed lists of books and pamphlets added 
to the library collection through this effort? 


Nutritionists whose work takes them 
into rural schools and who frequently 
serve as consultants to the managers of 
these lunchrooms have come to realize the 
tremendous influence of a well-managed 
rural school lunchroom on the food habits 
and standards and food-handling standards 
of the pupils, teachers and parents. They 
are also keenly conscious of the help needed, 
which is not now available, by the managers 
of a large percentage of these lunchrooms 
if the available food service is to exert a 
really educational influence on the school 
and community. Supplying this help 
seemed to be a very worthy undertaking of 
the Community Education Section. Mary 
Spalding, nutritionist for the Massachu- 
setts Department of Health, this past year 
has been chairman of the project to enlist 
the cooperation of each state dietetic asso- 
ciation in developing, for use in that state, 
a Manual for Rural School Lunchroom 
Managers. 

Twenty-one state dietetic associations are 
working with Miss Spalding on this project. 
In most states the manuals will not be ready 
before September, 1941, but Virginia may 
have one completed this year. 

The chairman for each state is being 
assisted by persons in a variety of positions, 
such as: 

Directors and managers of city and of 

rural school lunchrooms. 

State supervisors of vocational home 
economics in state departments of 
education. 

State supervisors of wpa lunchroom 
projects. 

Heads of institution management depart- 
ments in colleges and universities. 
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Nutritionists from state, county or city 
health departments or agencies, the 
Red Cross, or dairy councils. 

Nutrition specialists in state agricultural 
extension services. 

Elementary school supervisors. 

Advisers on child health education in 
state committees on tuberculosis and 
public health. 

Hospital and food clinic dietitians. 

In some instances, sanitarians, bacteriol- 
ogists, accountants, or specialists in health 
education are giving valuable service. 

Some associations are planning to meet 
the cost of their manuals by charging 10 to 
25 cents per copy. In other states the state 
department of education has agreed to pay 
for mimeographing and distributing the 
final copies. 

Some states were able to test various sec- 
tions of their material in special summer 
conferences for rural school lunchroom man- 
agers. 

Miss Spalding will continue to serve as 
chairman of this project for the coming 
year. She hopes to be able to show the 
progress made through preliminary material 
sent in by the state committees and ex- 
hibited at the convention. 


Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, who is secre- 
tary of the Food and Nutrition Section of 
the American Public Health Association 
and therefore has considerable responsibility 
for the programs of that section, asked this 
past winter for an advisory committee from 
the American Dietetic Association on whom 
she could call for any assistance. She re- 
ports that the committee was most helpful. 
Their suggestions were timely and valuable, 
particularly in planning the program for the 
joint session with the Public Health Nursing 
Section and in making suggestions to meet 
community nutrition needs. 


The suggestion has been made to the 
incoming President that a new project be 
started this coming year—the réle of nutri- 
tion in health education programs. If 
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approved, it is suggested that a national 
committee of interested persons work this 
year on a practical form sheet for use by 
school nurses, physicians, dentists, teachers 
and nutritionists, in evaluating (but not 
scoring) the food habits of a child. I 
also suggest that, at the same time, a simi- 
lar sheet be developed for evaluating an 
adult’s food habits—-MARTHA KOEHNE, 
Department of Health, Columbus, Ohio. 


Minimum Qualifications for Nutritionists in 
Health Agencies! 


In view of the great advance in the science 
of nutrition and the realization of public 
health workers of the important part proper 
nutrition of individuals plays in maintain- 
ing well-being, there is an increasing need 
for properly trained workers to carry on 
programs of nutrition education in the field 
of public health. The past few years have 
seen a marked increase in the employment 
of nutritionists by public health agencies in 
states, counties and large municipalities. 
It is anticipated that many more of these 
agencies will be desiring nutrition services, 
thus increasing the demand for qualified 
professionally trained nutritionists. For 
the most part the nutritionist serves as a 
consultant working through the staffs of 
all divisions of the health agency that are 
concerned with nutrition. When a large 
agency employs a number of nutritionists, 
the duties of the workers obviously vary 
widely from that of the superior to that of 
the staff members working under close 
supervision. At present, the most com- 
mon type of position is that of a consultant 
who works under the administrative direc- 


1Preliminary statement (July 20, 1940) of 
the Joint Committee of the American Home 
Economics Association and American Dietetic 
Association, consisting of Alice Blood, Blanche 
Dimond, Marietta Eichelberger, Bodil Fenger, 
Marjorie Heseltine, Martha Koehne, Lydia 
Roberts, Sue Sadow, Alice Smith, and Helen 
Hunsher, chairman. 
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tion of the chief of a major division of the 
health agency and who is largely responsible 
for the technical content of her program. 
The qualifications set forth below apply to 
that type of position. 

These qualifications have been prepared 
as an aid to: (1) colleges and universities 
training‘ nutritionists and those arranging 
public health nutrition curricula; (2) for 
municipal, state and federal departments of 
civil service; (3) employers selecting nutri- 
tionists; and (4) individuals in guiding 
their preparation for service in this impor- 
tant field. The purpose of this statement 
of qualifications is to serve as a guide for 
new appointments but the importance of 
additional preparation for those already 
employed should not be minimized. 

I. Definition. The nutritionist in a public 
health agency is a qualified, profession- 
ally trained person who directs or 
carries on a program of activities deal- 
ing with the application of the scientific 
knowledge of nutrition to the preven- 
tion of disease and the promotion of 
positive health. The nutrition pro- 
gram of a health agency is directed 
toward strengthening the service that 
the agency is rendering in promoting 
well-being among groups and _ indi- 
viduals in the communities through 
better food practices. 

. The general functions of the nutritionist 

in a health agency are: 

A. Participation in organizing and 
carrying out a program to prevent 
and control all dietary deficiency 
diseases and to improve health 
through promoting the production 
or selection, proper preparation, and 
preservation of the foods necessary 
for an adequate dietary. Such 
programs frequently call for the 
cooperation of the nutritionists with 
workers in medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, agriculture, extension serv- 
ice, education and welfare. 
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B. Preparation and assembling of 


materials for nutrition education. 

1. Technical and semi-technical ma- 
terials for the use of professional 
workers on the following sub- 
jects: nutrition, food selection, 
food preparation, food eco- 
nomics, and racial, religious, and 
regional food customs. 

. Popular educational materials 
for the lay public on these sub- 
jects in the form of booklets and 
folders, posters and exhibits, new 
releases and radio broadcasts. 

. Staff education. Participation in 

the in-service training of physicians, 

dentists, public health nurses, den- 
tal hygienists, school health edu- 
cators, school lunchroom managers 
and social workers in regard to 
human food needs and ways of 
meeting these needs within the 
agricultural resources of the area 
or the purchasing power of the 
family, and methods of improving 
food practices through education. 

. Consultation services: 

1. For workers in health or allied 
agencies in regard to dietary 
needs of individuals, families 
and institution groups, particu- 
larly those in institutions caring 
for children and the aged. 

. With individual cases referred 
by professional workers for in- 
tensive help in food and nutri- 
tion problems. 

. Group instruction of adults and 

children on food and nutrition in 

connection with health conferences 
or with the educational program of 
the health agencies in schools. 

. Cooperating with other agencies in 

the community in the preparation 

of budget standards in relation to 
local current prices. The particular 
contribution of the nutritionist is 
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to provide for the nutritive needs 
of the area being served. 


. Preparation of food market orders 


at various cost levels but of ade- 
quate nutritive value, menu plans 
and recipes for families and/or 
institutions. Similar services for 
therapeutic and other special diets, 
recommended by physicians, in 
accordance with income and racial, 
religious, or regional food practices 
of the family. 


. Regional studies and surveys: 


1. On cost, availability and use of 
foods needed to furnish an ade- 
quate dietary, these to be used 
as guides for setting up nutrition 
programs. 

. On prevailing food practices in 
the entire region or on special 
groups. 

. On the effectiveness of various 
nutrition programs. 


. Interpretation of the nutrition 


program to professional workers and 
to the community. 


. Bringing about closer working re- 


lationships between the health 
agency and other agencies carrying 
on educational or service programs 
in nutrition. 


III. Qualifications: 
A. Education — Human nutrition 


should be the subject of major in- 

terest. 

1. B.A. or B.S. degree in home eco- 
nomics, (} the course credits in 
home economics) from a college 
or university with a major in 
foods and nutrition or a bache- 
lor’s degree in other subjects, 
such as chemistry, biology or 
education, with additional 
courses in foods, nutrition and 
allied subjects equivalent to the 
requirements for a major in those 
fields for a bachelor’s degree in 
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home economics. The college 
work should include basic courses 
in chemistry, including physi- 
ological or biochemistry, physi- 
ology, bacteriology, economics, 
sociology, psychology and teach- 
ing methods together with req- 
uisite courses in home eco- 
nomics covering human nutri- 
tion, food selection, preparation 
and marketing, family budget- 
ing and economics, and home 
management. Introductory 
courses in public health activities 
as well as in community organi- 
zations and resources are de- 
sirable. 

. Satisfactory completion of the 
equivalent of at least one year 
of full-time graduate academic 
credit chosen in relation to the 
previously mentioned basic train- 
ing so as to qualify the worker 
especially for community nutri- 
tion participation in the public 
health field. This graduate 
work should include supplemen- 
tary courses in human nutrition, 
and should give a working knowl- 
edge of the public health pro- 
gram and its administration, 
health education, community 
organizations and_ resources, 
child development and social 
case work. The content and 
extent of graduate study re- 
quired will vary according to the 
type of undergraduate prepara- 
tion and the year or years when 
such work was _ completed. 
Completion of an accredited 
course in hospital dietetics is a 
most desirable addition to, but 
not a substitute for, the graduate 
work outlined above. 

. Field work in a nutrition pro- 
gram of a health or welfare 
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agency under the supervision of 
a qualified nutritionist should 
be provided at either the gradu- 


ate or the advanced under- 


graduate level. 


B. Experience (candidate should have 
had part of training and experience 
indicated within 4 years of the date 
of her application). 


Rs 


Minimum of two years in the 

following positions: 

(a) Nutritionist in a _ health 
agency. 

(b) Home economics _ trained 
worker conducting adult ed- 
ucation program in food and 
nutrition (including exten- 
sion workers). 

Home economist in a public 
or private social welfare 
agency. 

or 


. One year in the above (III, B, 1) 


plus two years as any of the 

following: 

(a) Therapeutic or teaching hos- 
pital dietitian. 

(b) Dietitian or nutritionist in a 
food clinic or child develop- 
ment center or a school. 

(c) Teacher of nutrition in a 
college or normal school. 

(d) Research worker in human 
nutrition. 

(e) School lunchroom director— 
provided such persons have 
carried on a nutrition edu- 
cation program. 


C. Personal qualifications: 


Rs 
2. 
3. 


Physical fitness. 

Executive and organizing ability. 
Ability to gain confidence and 
cooperation of fellow-workers 
and public. 


. Skill in analysis of situations and 


in presentation of material. 
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Diet Therapy Section 
Chairman’s Summary 


For 1939-40, nine projects were listed for 
this section. Reports for six of these proj- 
ects were submitted at the New York meet- 
ing. Project IV, a Study of Diets Used in 
Pregnancy and Lactation, offered some diffi- 
culties both as to the scope of the study and 
the information to be secured in a question- 
naire. These difficulties were not resolved 
in time to get the study under way by April 
1940, and the project will be included in the 
plans for 1940-41. Project VII, The Prepa- 
ration of a Sheet for the Patient’s Dietary 
Record, and project IX, A Collection of 
Materials Used in Teaching Patients in the 
Hospital and Food Clinic, were not started. 
Many members expressed interest in work- 
ing on a form for recording the patient’s 
dietary care. The matter of constructing a 
special form was considered with several rec- 
ord librarians who were of the opinion that 
good practice in making up hospital records 
consisted in the elimination of special de- 
partmental forms. The wisdom of under- 
taking this project for another year was dis- 
cussed at the section meeting in New York. 
Both the Community Education and the 
Professional Education Sections reported 
studies on materials used in teaching nutri- 
tion to nurses and lay groups. The mate- 
rials suggested probably would include many 
of the devices used in teaching hospital 
patients. If the members interested in the 
work of the Diet Therapy Section are of the 
opinion that they can add to the collection 
of materials already made, this project can 
be included in the 1940-41 list. 

The reports of the chairmen for six proj- 
ects are submitted.—FRANCES MACKINNON. 


Committee Reports 
I. The Preparation of Exhibit Material 
Illustrating Therapeutic Diets to be Used at 
the Meetings of Allied Professional Organiza- 
tions. The chairman and her committee 
submitted to the Educational Exhibits Com- 
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mittee several plans for exhibits to be used 
at the meetings of medical and nursing 
societies. The acceptance or rejection of 
these plans rested with the Educational 
Exhibits Committee——MArrIE V. KRAUSE, 
Chairman. 


II. The Compilation of a Glossary of Terms 
to be Used in the Preparation of Articles on 
Normal Nutrition and Diet Therapy. The 
chairman and her committee submitted a 
preliminary report of a glossary of terms. 
This glossary was mimeographed for dis- 
tribution at the State Officers’ Luncheon 
with a view to having the terms and defini- 
tions considered by state and local associa- 
tions who, it is hoped, will suggest correc- 
tions and additions. It is recommended 
that the project be continued for another 
year.—SISTER JEANNE D’ARC, Chairman. 


III. A Study of the Adequacy of Diets Used 
in the Treatment of Peptic Ulcer. The com- 
plete report of this study is being held for 
possible publication in this JouRNAL or else- 
where.—CorALIE M. GREEN, Chairman. 


V. A Collection of Diets Used in the Treat- 
ment of Gastro-Intestinal Disease Other Than 
Peptic Ulcer, With a View to Suggesting a 
Standard Nomenclature. The complete re- 
port of this study is being held for possible 
publication in this JouRNAL or elsewhere.— 
ELIzABETH H. Turt, Chairman. 


VI. The Compilation of a Form for Taking 
a Food History to Submit to Doctors for Use 
in Diagnosis. The chairman and her com- 
mittee devised several forms to be used in 
taking a detailed food history. These forms 
together with the explanatory text were 
published in the November JouRNAL of the 
American Dietetic Association.—DoroTHEA 
FLETCHER TURNER, Chairman. 


VIII. An Enlargement of the Collection of 
Forms Used in Food Clinics to Serve as 
Reference Material for Dietitians and Ad- 
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ministrators Interested in Establishing Such 
Clinics. Samples of forms used in food 
clinics have been collected and bound in two 
note-books which will be placed in the 
library of the Association. These note- 
books will be available to persons who wish 
assistance in drawing up forms for use in 
food clinics —Epna L. Cox, Chairman. 


Professional Education Section 


Chairman’s Summary 


The activities of the Professional Edu- 
cation Section are directed mainly toward 
the advancement of dietetics by the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of standards for 
the profession. High standards have been 
adhered to in the training of the dietitian. 
There is ample opportunity for growth in 
the development of our educational pro- 
gram, for each year brings added duties and 
responsibilities for the dietitian in new 
fields of endeavor. 

One of the primary interests of the Asso- 
ciation is the approval of training centers 
for prospective dietitians. The approved 
dietetic training courses were not visited 
this year. Three Approval Committees 
assisted by the chairman of the Professional 
Education Section studied and reviewed 
thoroughly the course outlines. Members 
of these committees were: Hospital Courses, 
Nelda Ross, S. Margaret Gillam, Lute 
Troutt; Administrative Courses, Katharine 
W. Harris, Cecilia A. McCarthy, and Kath- 
arine M. Ansley; Clinic Courses, Martha 
Warne Gregg, Mabel W. Perry, Dorothea 
Fletcher Turner. 

Two new hospital training courses were 
approved at the midyear meeting of the 
Executive Board. Re-inspection of four 
hospital dietetic courses was completed 
early in 1940. At the midyear meeting 
the Executive Board granted full approval 
to these training courses. The complete 
list of approved courses appears in this 
JOURNAL. 

A special committee, consisting of the 
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members of the Approval Committee for 
Food Clinic Courses with Gertrude Spitz as 
adviser, was granted permission by the 
Executive Board to make a job analysis 
survey of food clinics. The report of this 
committee has been referred to the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Last ‘year Outline #1, which lists the 
minimum requirements for admission to 
student dietitian training courses approved 
by the Association, was revised in an effort 
to state more clearly the prerequisites for 
such training. 

This year a letter to the directors of these 
approved courses requested information on 
the academic requirements higher than the 
minimum listed in Outline #1. Eight 
courses list requirements over and above 
this minimum; three urge or recommend 
requirements over and above the minimum. 
It is interesting to note that the additional 
requirements listed are distributed among 
the seven separate divisions appearing in 
the Outline. 

On page 1017 is a summary of the require- 
ments over and above the minimum as stated 
in Outline # 1. 

In November 1939 a letter was sent to the 
heads of home economics departments in 
150 colleges and universities, asking for the 
number of qualified students planning to 
make application for admission to approved 
training courses during the year. Although 
there were responses from only about fifty 
per cent of these departments, replies were 
received from those having the largest 
numbers of dietetic students. The available 
data showed that 430 desired to enter hos- 
pital courses and 60 planned to enroll in ad- 
ministrative courses. In view of approxi- 
mately 500 vacancies in approved courses 
and about 40 in administrative courses, 
it was estimated that about 75 students 
might not receive hospital appointments 
and that possibly 15 might not be placed in 
administrative courses. | Correspondence 
during the late spring and early summer 
indicated that there were still a number of 
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students to be placed. On the other hand, 
there were some directors of courses who 
requested applications. It is not known 
whether all of the available students have 
been placed in approved courses or if some 
Semester 


Hours, 
Distribu- 
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are available at a period beginning in the 
late summer, the spring and early summer 
openings are often filled by unqualified 
people. The acceptance of a larger pro- 
portion of student dietitians by approved 


Number of 


Required Subjects—Outline 1 
Chemistry 
To include General, Organic and 
Biochemistry 


To include Human Physiology 
Bacteriology 


Social Sciences. . ; 
Chosen from at least two: 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Economics 
Education 
Preferably one of following: 
Educational Psychology 
Methods of Teaching 


To include Food Selection and 
Preparation, Meal Planning and 
Service 
Nutrition and Dietetics 


Institution Management 
To include Quantity Cookery, 
Organization, and Manage- 
ment 


Additional Requirements Courses 


20 hours to include Quantitative Analytical 
Chemistry required 

Biochemistry (5 hrs. minimum)............. 

Food Chemistry (3 hrs. minimum) 

13 hrs. to include Anatomy, General Biology, 
or Zoology 

10-12 hrs 


Psychology, Sociology, and Economics all 
required. 


6 hrs. to include Educational Psychology. ... 


11 hrs. to include Food Economics or Market- 


9-10 hrs. to include Child Nutrition......... 
12 hrs. Institution Management 
11 hrs. Institution Management 
10 hrs. Institution Management 
(12 preferred) 
Buying and Accounting required. . ay 
(accepted if part of Organization and Man- 


agement course) 
Buying recommended... . 3 
Accounting recommended. .. 2 


have accepted appointments in unapproved 
training courses, or have gone into some 
other phase of home economics. 

The problem of shortage of trained dieti- 
tians available for positions in spring and 
summer is being studied by the Placement 
Bureau Board and this section. Because 
the majority of newly graduated dietitians 


courses in January or February would un- 
doubtedly tend to relieve this situation. 
Five projects have been undertaken by 
this section during the past year, three of 
which are continuations of studies made in 
previous years. Plans for new projects are 
now under way, one of which, How to Teach 
Nutrition to Public Health Nurses and 
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Social Workers, will be of especial interest 
to many members. 

Progress in the project activities of this 
section is indicated by the committee reports 
which follow.—-Giapys E. Hatt, 185 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Committee Reports 


I. Planning a Nutrition Laboratory. A 
pamphlet containing information requisite 
for planning and equipping a nutrition 
laboratory in a school of nursing will be 
available from the Business Office in Chicago 
in December 1940.—HELEN J. HUBBELL, 
Chairman, Yale University School of Nursing, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


II. Teaching Nutrition to Medical and 
Dental Students. During the current year 
this committee has endeavored to make data 
collected earlier available to other profes- 
sional groups in the following ways: 

1. A report of the committee’s findings 
was sent to the directors of the Nutrition 
Institute sponsored by the New York 
State Medical Society at Syracuse, New 
York, during October and November 1939. 

2. Two wall charts were prepared, pre- 
senting in graphic form the most important 
facts on nutrition courses in medical and 
dental schools. These were submitted for 
approval to the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion Executive Board at the midwinter 
meeting. The charts are for use at national 
and state meetings of medical and dental 
associations as well as dietetic association 
meetings. 

3. Findings on nutrition courses in dental 
schools were summarized and submitted for 
publication in one of the national dental 
journals.—ANNA DEPLANTER BowEs, Chair- 
man, Philadelphia Child Health Society. 


Ill. Educational Requirements for Dieti- 
tians Teaching Student Nurses. One of the 
important duties occupying the time and 
attention of the hospital dietetic department 
is the teaching of student nurses. In order 
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to obtain information on the educational 
requirements for dietitians teaching student 
nurses, questionnaires were sent to all state 
boards of examiners. In a few instances 
questionnaires were also sent to presidents 
of state dietetic associations in an effort to 
obtain data. 

The purpose of this project was twofold: 

1. To determine the specific requirements 

of each state for those teaching Nutrition, 
Foods, Cookery, and Diet Therapy in 
schools of nursing, and 

2. To ascertain whether or not recom- 

mendations corresponding to those in the 
National League of Nursing Education 
Curriculum Guide are required in teaching 
these subjects in the various states. 

Responses to these inquiries revealed 

little uniformity in educational require- 
ments for dietitians teaching student nurses 
in the different states as shown in the fol- 
lowing résumé: 

California, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, 
New Jersey (requirement for newly 
appointed dietitians only), New 
Mexico: college degree, dietetic intern- 
ship and A. D. A. membership 

Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Vermont: college degree and dietetic 
internship 

Colorado, Pennsylvania: A. D. A. mem- 
bership 

Georgia, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Washington, District of 
Columbia, Wyoming: college degree 

Minnesota: A. D. A. membership, hospi- 
tal dietitian, or high school teacher of 
home economics 

Virginia: A. D. A. membership, hospital 
dietitian, or high school teacher of 
home economics (if not a hospital 
dietitian, may be affiliated with a high 
school) 

Alabama: college degree advised 

New York: dietitian with minimum of 
two years of college—major in nutri- 
tion and minimum of six months intern- 
ship or experience 
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Kansas: dietitian with at least two years 
of foods training in an accredited 
college 

Florida, Maine, Texas: some special 
training (or, in Florida, a college degree) 
but no other requirement 

Louisiana: dietitian or nurse or person 
with special preparation 

Indiana, Maryland, Nebraska, West 
Virginia, college degree, dietetic intern- 
ship, A. D. A. membershipadvised but 
not required 

Arizona, Idaho, Michigan, Montana, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee: no requirements 

Connecticut: working on plan 

Nevada: no nursing schools 

Arkansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin: no in- 
formation to date 

Twenty-five of the states reporting re- 
quire the use of the National League of 
Nursing Education Curriculum Guide in 
teaching these subjects in schools of nursing: 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, Wyoming. 

Eleven of the states reporting recommend 
the use of the curriculum guide: Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina and South Dakota.—MariIE 
L. HinEs, Chairman, University Hospitals of 
Cleveland, Cleveland. 


IV. Illustrative Material Used in Teaching 
Nutrition to Student Nurses. The com- 
mittee has compiled a list of illustrative 
material (charts, pamphlets, food models, 
moving pictures) used in the teaching of 
nutrition in training schools. The material 
is grouped according to its value in the 
different phases of nutrition: 

1. Normal Nutrition: digestion and ab- 
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sorption; carbohydrates, fats, proteins; 
vitamins; minerals; planning adequate diet. 

2. Modification of Normal Diet in 
Disease: deficiency diseases; gastro-intes- 
tinal diseases, etc. 

3. Nutrition During Period of Growth: 
pregnancy; lactation; growth—infancy, feed- 
ing of children at different age levels. 

4. Nutrition in Public Health: food 
clinics—nutrition clinics; public health and 
nutrition; budgeting—food economics; 
special diets for low income level. 

The sources where they may be obtained, 
together with the cost and some comments 
as to their particular value are included. 
This material is available from the Associa- 
tion library. 

The different textbooks in use for teach- 
ing nutrition are grouped under similar 
headings. It is interesting to note that 
most schools use a bibliography or reference 
list for their students rather than any one 
text—ANNA M. Licut, Chairman, Indiana 
Medical Center, Indianapolis. 


V. Self-Improvement While on the Job. 

Part I. Early in the fall, all state Pro- 
fessional Education Section chairmen were 
urged to report to the national chairman as 
follows: (1) Names of all colleges offering 
courses which would aid the dietitians in 
obtaining their degrees or advancing their 
education while on the job. (2) Name of 
some member of the faculty of each institu- 
tion who would willingly advise the appli- 
cant. (3) Record of any summer sessions, 
extension courses or evening courses which 
would permit the dietitian to study while 
on the job. 

These reports were all due by January 1 
and were reported in brief in the May 
JournaL. It was hoped that any dietitian 
interested in such work might take ad- 
vantage of courses offered in the colleges in 
her vicinity. 

Part II. All state Professional Education 
Section chairmen were urged to cooperate 
with local dietetic associations by directing 
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those dietitians interested in improving 
themselves while on the job to the best and 
nearest source of help, in their locality. 
All work on Part II was to be reported to 
the national chairman by June 1. Few 
reports were submitted. This was to be 
expected as many members using the report 
in the May JourNaL would go directly to 
the source of help. 

1. Illinois reported four who wished help. 
There are 18 associate members who either 
lack one or two subjects or who hold degrees 
from unaccredited institutions. 

2. Indiana reported 8 associate and 92 
active members. Fourteen hospitals re- 
ported that they had dietitians without 
membership. Twelve were qualified and 2 
were not. The committee in Indiana 
wished to extend the work another year in 
order to encourage professional advance- 
ment. They have had an inquiry from one 
associate member who wishes to qualify. 

3. Mississippi reported 5 dietitians who 
have asked advice and help. 

4. Nebraska. The Omaha group has 
definitely helped one young woman to 
complete her work. 

5. New York. Several young women have 
asked help in the western part of the state. 
Between 20 and 30 of the two-year graduates 
from Pratt Institute are planning to return 
for work on their degrees this year. Many 
are taking evening courses. 

6. Ohio. Two Cincinnati _ dietitians 
planned refresher courses this summer. 
One member of the Professional Education 
Section for Ohio has been collecting data on 
the courses being offered in Ohio colleges 
and universities which would be of value to 
the dietitian and which is to be mailed to all 
dietitians in the state. 

7. Oklahoma has 2 associate members. 
All others are active. The demand for 
dietitians in the state has greatly increased. 

8. Rhode Island reported 8 members who 
needed help. 

9. South Carolina reported 4 dietitians 
needing help. 
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10. Washington, D. C., reported some 
work on this project. 

Several states are really enthusiastic over 
the work. Much could be accomplished if 
each state would present at its annual con- 
vention a summary of courses offered, where, 
when, cost and the name of the adviser. 
Summaries might be prepared in suitable 
form in each state and sent to all hospitals 
and other institutions employing dietitians. 
—EmmMa L. FEENEY, Chairman, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. 


Educational Director 


Since the position of educational director 
was originated primarily in the interest 
of the membership it is my special privilege 
to speak to the members of our Association 
at this time. 

Perhaps to date my work in the Associ- 
ation office has not been altogether repre- 
sentative of future activities. Since Sep- 
tember 3 it has been my purpose to learn 
the details and routine of the office, and at 
the same time to become familiar with the 
kind of information and assistance desired 
by members. 

During the year it will be my privilege 
to visit some of the approved dietetic train- 
ing centers already established and to assist 
with plans for new courses under considera- 
tion. In view of the apparent need of 
more qualified dietitians it is hoped that 
several new institutions will make applica- 
tion and meet the requirements for approved 
training courses. 

One of the duties of the educational direc- 
tor is the coordination of the activities of 
the various committees and of the four 
sections of the Association. Assistance to 
the Membership Committee, in particular, 
will be given by reviewing applications for 
membership. It is planned that all mem- 
bership applications will clear through the 
educational director in the office before they 
are referred to the Membership Committee. 
The necessity for close cooperation with 
the various section chairmen in carrying 
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out project activities is evident. Every 
effort will be made to avoid duplication of 
project work. At the same time, thought 
will be given to the best methods of making 
the results of studies available to the 
members. 

There will be opportunity for attending 
the meetings of many of the local and state 
groups while travelling in various sections 
of the country. Contact with these or- 
ganized groups as well as visits to various 
colleges and universities will permit me to 
meet and to know personally many of the 
members of the Association. As educa- 
tional director I hope that I may become 
familiar with some of the individual prob- 
lems of the members. Correlation of the 
activities of these groups should encourage 
professional advancement and unity. 

There is a great demand by our mem- 
bers for library material. It is hoped that 
in visiting hospitals and other institutions 
material can be collected for loan from the 
Association library. Local and state asso- 
ciations can also contribute much by sub- 
mitting original ideas for exhibits for use 
by allied organizations as well as by our 
own Association. 

In summing up the duties of the educa- 
tional director I believe it is appropriate 
to say that the main activity and purpose 
is that of service to the members of the 
Association.—Giapys E. HALL. 


Executive Board’ 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 
18-25, 1940. Members present: Beula 
Becker Marble, Mary I. Barber, Katharine 
Brown, Angeline Phillips Bantin, Margaret 
Cowden, Grace Bulman, Martha Koehne, 


1 Condensed reports of the sessions of the 
Executive Board, the House of Delegates, the 
Business Meeting, and of the Investigation, 
Journal and Placement Bureau Boards, appear 
in this JouRNAL. The complete notes of these 
meetings are on file in the Business Office of 
the Association. 
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Frances MacKinnon, Gladys Hall and 
Mary Pascoe Huddleson. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 
a.m. It was moved and carried that the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
be dispensed with. 

Mary Barber presented a report of the 
affiliation chairman. During the year vari- 
ous officers of the Association have attended 
approximately 25 state association meetings. 
Miss Barber’s recommendation to the 
Executive Board and the incoming affilia- 
tion chairman was that an effort be made to 
cover the states which have not been visited 
within the last few years. She urged that 
a trip be made to the west coast and the 
northeastern states this next year. 

The question of state membership lists 
was discussed briefly and the Board went 
on record to continue the ruling that all 
state association members must be members 
of the national Association. 

In connection with the House of Dele- 
gates, the Board agreed to allow a repre- 
sentative from a distant association to act 
as an alternate delegate for a neighboring 
state association not able to send its own 
delegate. 

It was moved and unanimously carried 
that the American Dietetic Association 
grant Honorary Membership to Mary 
Swartz Rose. 

The matter of an Association seal was 
discussed at length and an appropriate 
design agreed upon. It was the general 
feeling that this design should be presented 
for acceptance at the joint meeting of the 
outgoing and incoming Executive Boards 
and then presented to the membership at 
the annual banquet. 

Angeline Phillips Bantin presented a 
report of the membership committee which 
was accepted by the Board. 

Mrs. Bantin then brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board several special member- 
ship applications. Membership _ policies 
were discussed at length and several deci- 
sions reached as to future policy. It was 
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moved and carried that the membership 
committee be guided by the quality of an 
applicant’s experience as stated by an 
applicant and not consider in the future 
whether such experience was received before 
or after the granting of a degree. It was 
also recommended that the Revisions 
Committee for 1940-41 consider the possi- 
bility of presenting a revision to the Con- 
stitution giving the Association the right 
to revoke the membership of anyone known 
to have violated professional ethics. The 
Board also favorably considered the sug- 
gestion that the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation formulate a clearly stated outline 
of ethical procedure for dietitians. 

Outline 2 as revised at the midyear 
meeting was presented for adoption. Miss 
Phillips read the suggested changes and it 
was moved and carried that the revised 
Outline 2 as presented be accepted, to be- 
come effective for all applicants applying 
for membership after 1944. 

The secretary then read the report of 
the special committee studying courses and 
practice in administration, recommending 
that the Association attempt to organize 
a few short courses in administration which 
would give the applicant the same experi- 
ence in, or the equivalent of, the administra- 
tion now offered in approved hospital stu- 
dent courses and that these short courses 
be so located geographically that they are 
accessible to the special student. 

The question of satisfactory endorse- 
ments of applications was presented and 
discussed and the Board agreed that in the 
case of applicants who cannot furnish 
endorsements of active members familiar 
with their work, the responsibility of having 
qualified members inspect their work de- 
volves upon the applicant. 

Another problem has dealt with the ap- 
plications of persons doing therapeutic 
work mainly and who have had merely 
relief work experience in administration. 
It was decided that these applications 
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should be handled individually after the 
Membership Committee has secured a 
clear-cut statement signed by the superin- 
tendent and the chief dietitian indicating 
exactly how much administrative responsi- 
bility the assistant had assumed and for 
how long. 

The morning 
1:15. p.m. 


session adjourned at 


The afternoon session was called to order 
at 2:15 p.m. with the same members present. 

The discussion of membership problems 
was continued and the Board acted on sev- 
eral applications presented by the Member- 
ship Committee for special consideration. 

The present policy of accepting for asso- 
ciate membership those graduates of ap- 
proved courses who do not fulfil all the 
academic requirements of Outline 1, and 
then transferring them to active member- 
ship after a year of acceptable experience, 
was discussed. It was generally agreed 
that approved course graduates having de- 
ficiencies in college preparation which are 
fundamental in the field of applied nutri- 
tion, instead of substituting a year of ac- 
ceptable experience for such deficiencies, 
should be required to make these up before 
they may be transferred to active mem 
bership. 

Margaret Cowden read the condensed 
report of the auditor which was accepted. 
The Board agreed that the office should 
continue at least for another year to make 
a breakdown of expenditures as they apply 
to Association activities. 

The reports of the Administration, Com- 
munity Education, Diet Therapy, and Pro- 
fessional Education Section chairmen were 
presented. 

The report on Study of Methods of Food 
Service in Large School Cafeteria carried 
on by the Administration Section under the 
chairmanship of Constance Hart was dis- 
cussed. It was moved and carried that a 
special digest of the Hart report, and a com- 
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Requirements for Active Membership in the American Dietetic Association 
OvTLINE 2 
(As Revised October 1940—To be Effective September 1944) 


A bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university with the following distribution of 
courses and hours (One quarter-system credit = # semester credit): 


SEMESTER HOURS 
MINIMUM DISTRIBUTION 
SEMESTER 


HOURS RE- . 
REQUIRED SUBJECTS QUIRED OF Foods Institu- DESIRABLE ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS 


tion 
ALL APPLI-| ani 
cants* {Nutrition _—_ 
Major 


Major 
12-17 | 12-17 | Analytical Chemistry 
To include: Advanced Biochemistry 
General Food Chemistry 
Organic 
Biochemistry* 


Zoology 


General Biology 
Human Physiology 
Bacteriology 


Social Sciences (chosen from at least two Psychology in Business and 
of the following fields) Industry 
Psychology Business Law 
Sociology Family Economics 
Economics 


Education* (preferably one of the fol- 
Education Psychology 


Methods of Teaching 
Principles of Education 





Experimental Cookery 
To include: Advanced Foods 

Food Selection and Preparation Demonstration Cookery 
Meal Planning and Service 





Nutrition and Dietetics................ Diet in Disease 
Child Nutrition 





Institution Management............... Institution Buying 
To include: Institution Accounting 


Quantity Cookery | Personnel Management 
Organization and Management 











* Indicates variation in required subjects and/or semester hours from January 1, 1934 Draft 
of Outline 2. 
Note: * to be deleted from Outline after September 1944. 
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parative study of the Hart, Gleiser and 
Gillam reports be made and submitted for 
publication in the JourRNAL. It was 
also agreed that the American Dietetic 
Association and the Conference of Food 
Service Directors should each pay one-half 
of the expense of mimeographing copies of 
the complete report and that the A.D.A. 
have copies of the mimeographed report. 

In considering Community Education 
Section studies for next year the suggestion 
was made that individual state and local 
associations be urged to develop better 
libraries in order that communities may 
have better reference material available 
on nutrition. Another recommendation 
was that several chairmen be appointed who 
will be responsible for compiling up-to-date 
bibliographies on such subjects as normal 
nutrition, réle of the nutritionist in public 
health, school lunchroom and school lunch 
problems and low cost diets. 

The report on the adequacy of diets 
used in the treatment of peptic ulcer was 
discussed briefly and it was suggested that 
it be revised and expanded, the final article 
to be approved by Miss MacKinnon and 
submitted for publication in a medical 
journal, with the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation credited as its source. 

Miss MacKinnon presented a question 
relative to the value of certain figures for 
the carbohydrate content of foods. 

The afternoon session adjourned at 
6:15 p.m. 


The evening session was called to order 
at 8:15 p.m. with the same members 
present. 

The question of approved courses was 
presented and discussed, as well as the need 
for more approved courses. The question 
was discussed as to the possibility of urging 
state associations to make a survey of 
hospitals qualified to offer approved course 
training within the state. As there are so 
many questions to be considered in select- 
ing hospitals qualified to offer training it 
was recommended that due consideration 
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be given to proper procedure before such a 
study could be launched. 

Miss Hall moved that all courses which 
have reapplied this year for approval be 
accepted. The motion was carried. 

Miss Hall listed several institutions which 
are making plans for establishing approved 
courses and it was hoped that some of them 
at least would be able to compiete their 
plans this coming year. 

Mary P. Huddleson presented a brief 
report regarding the JouRNAL. She men- 
tioned that present demands for space 
indicated the feasibility of a twelve-issue 
per year publication. 

The question of increasing the dimen- 
sional size of the JoURNAL was discussed at 
length and the editor presented a newly 
designed format. 

It was felt that there were definitely two 
sides to the question of increasing the size 
of the JournaL. If Association finances 
are the first consideration, then the increase 
in size would be advantageous, as it would 
permit an increase in page advertising rates. 
On the other hand, it was felt that the mem- 
bers themselves and the scientific library 
subscribers may not like to see the size of 
the JoURNAL changed. 

The suggestion that the matter be pre- 
sented to the membership at the business 
meeting was approved. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 


October 19, 1940. The meeting was 
called to order at 9:30 a.m. by the President. 
In addition to those present the previous 
day were Edith Barber and Dorothy I. 
Lenfest. 

The discussion concerning the JOURNAL 
was continued. It was decided to hear the 
reports of the press and advertising sales 
representatives at the Journal Board 
meeting. 

Miss Lenfest reported on the activities 
of the business manager, and director of 
the Placement Bureau. Expansion of the 
Association has meant an increase in all 
aspects of the office work. Subscriptions to 
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the JOURNAL have increased about 10 per 
cent in spite of heavy foreign cancellations. 
The Placement Bureau requires the major 
part of Miss Lenfest’s time; income and 
expense of the Bureau are practically equal; 
the director of the Bureau meets with some 
difficulty in getting adequately trained 
persons to accept positions in state institu- 
tions, and attention was called to the 
shortage of dietitians in the summer months. 

Katharine Brown read the report of the 
Educational Exhibits Committee and ex- 
plained the proposed new procedure whereby 
one general chairman will be elected who 
will appoint subchairmen interested in and 
familiar with the different organizations 
before whom the Association displays ex- 
hibits. 

The report of the Legislative Committee 
was read by Mrs. Marble, and the Board 
approved the recommendations contained 
therein. 

The report of the Library Committee 
was read by Gladys Hall and accepted. 

Edith Barber presented a report as pub- 
licity chairman. 

Mrs. Marble read the report of the Pro- 
fessional Relations Committee which ap- 
pears under committee reports. The dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of this 
report was mainly concerned with the 
efforts being made to obtain military status 
for dietitians. 

The report of the Committee on School 
Lunches was presented by Mrs. Marble. 

After considerable discussion the follow- 
ing definitions of the terms dietitian and 
nutritionist were agreed upon: 


A dietitian is one who has had college 
training in the science of nutrition and 
management, and proficiency in the 
art of feeding individuals or groups. 

A nutritionist is one who has had 
college training in the science of nutri- 
tion and is engaged in interpreting the 
principles of nutrition to individuals 
or groups. 


The meeting adjourned at 1:00 p.m. 
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The meeting was called to order by the 
President at 2:15 p.m. 

Katharine Brown reported on the activi- 
ties of the vice-president and chairman of 
the Procedure Book. The Procedure Book 
outlines the duties and relationships of the 
several officers in the Association. 

In discussing the vocational booklet, the 
following title was chosen by the members 
of the Executive Board: “Dietetics as a 
Profession.” 

Mrs. Marble reported satisfactory prog- 
ress in the publication and sale of Quantity 
Food Service Recipes, approximately 3200 
copies having been sold. 

Gladys Hall read the report submitted 
by the committee working on Food Clinic 
Approved Course policies. It was moved 
and carried that the Executive Board ap- 
prove a policy of developing a six-months 
training course for clinic dietitians who have 
completed the approved hospital training 
course. 

After discussing the recommendations of 
the committee concerning the one-year clinic 
course, the motion was carried that admis- 
sion to the one-year clinic course be limited 
to students who have fulfilled all require- 
ments of Outline 1, including institution 
management. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
Board that certain hospitals accept students 
for training when such students do not have 
the minimum requirements for admission 
to an approved training course. After 
discussion it was voted that approval be 
withheld from any course which makes a 
practice of accepting students who do not 
fulfil the minimum requirements of Outline 
1 upon admission to the course. 

The copyrighting of Association literature 
was recommended. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. 


October 23, 1940. The meeting was 
called to order at 10 p.m. with the 1939-40 
and 1940-41 Executive Boards and the 
Defense Committee in attendance. 
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The gist of the recommendations as 
made by the Association’s Defense Com- 
mittee was accepted. 

A preparedness program with methods of 
carrying out the program was discussed 
and approved by the group. 

The President and president-elect were 
authorized to appoint a committee of mem- 
bers of the Journal Board and Finance 
Committee to draft a statement for presen- 
tation to the House of Delegates concerning 
the need for increased funds and the avenues 
by which this may be accomplished. 

The design for the Association seal was 
approved. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:20 a.m. 


Investigation Board 


The work of the Investigation Board 
has been limited to the expression of 
judgment on the advertising submitted 
for insertion in the JOURNAL. 

The recommendations presented by the 
chairman of the Board at the Los Angeles 
meeting represent the present thought as 
to procedure. 

There is urgent need: 

1. For compiling a file of reliable data 
concerning both product and firm. 
2. For giving time in which to form an 
intelligent judgment. 
. For making active use of information 
available from reliable professional 
and trade groups. 


Journal Board 


Accomplishments for the year as indi- 
cated in the preliminary report of the Board 
included activities as represented by the 


following figures: 
Number 
of contri- 
butions 


Number 
of Board 
members 


Main articles contributed. none 
Editorials, Current Com- 

ment, etc 2 
Book Reviews 
“Have You Heard?”’..... 


Articles solicited and ac- 


none 


several 2 


Manuscripts read 


criticised 
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Criticisms of JouRNAL contents for the 
past year, on the whole, favorable, indicate 
commendation from several members of the 
Board of such innovations as the “fillers” 
in end spaces. The selection has been most 
discriminating and the placing has given 
proper emphasis. The opinion has been 
expressed that such material is better suited 
to the JouRNAL than that appearing under 
the head ‘Have You Heard?” A contrib- 
utor to the latter column feels that this 
type of copy does not belong in the JouRNAL 
and that it tends to lower its standard. 
Another contributor feels that this column 
demands more support from the membership 
if it is to be a success. 

With regard to the proposed change in 
size of the JouRNAL, all members of the 
Board agree that the membership at large 
or at least a liberal representation should 
have a chance to express an opinion regard- 
ing the proposed change. Several members 
of the Board have questioned other A.D.A. 
members who have been emphatic in ex- 
pressing the opinion that it would be a 
mistake to change the size of the JOURNAL, 
partly because of the inconvenience in the 
matter of binding and filing the larger 
format. 

With regard to the publication of Annual 
Reports in a separate supplement, the 
Board is unanimous in approving the sug- 
gestion that the Annual Reports be pub- 
lished separately if finances permit. 


October 20,1940. The Journal Board met 
at 8 p.m. with Dr. Helen S. Mitchell presid- 
ing and the following members of the Board 
in attendance: Laura Comstock, Rosalie S. 
Godfrey, Mary W. Northrop, Bessie Brooks 
West, Dr. Grace McLeod, Ella M. Eck; 
Colleen Cox Hambleton and Quindara 
Oliver Dodge, in charge of abstracts; Mary 
P. Huddleson, editor; Beula B. Marble and 
Mary I. Barber. 

The editor gave a brief report on progress 
and development of the JourNAL. The 
quality and type of the leading articles, 
editorials and current comment were dis- 
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cussed. It was suggested that Journal 
Board members take more responsibility 
regarding editorial and current comment 
material. 

The “Have You Heard?” column was 
considered and after some discussion a 
motion was made by Dr. McLeod, seconded 
by Miss Godfrey and carried, that the 
column be continued through 1941. 

The Annual Reports were further dis- 
cussed and again it was the consensus that 
the Journal Board members would like to 
have the reports published separately from 
the JOURNAL if the increased cost is not 
prohibitive. This was offered as a recom- 
mendation for 1941. 

The next consideration was that of the 
proposed new JOURNAL format, and Mr. 
Curtis, advertising agent, Mr. Beehler 
of the Waverly Press, and members of the 
Executive Board joined the meeting. Mr. 
Curtis explained that by adopting the new 
style format, the income from advertising 
could be materially increased; that the 
present minimum rate of $45 per page 
could be increased to $70 per page, but in 
the majority of cases, owing to the fact that 
advertising contracts are placed well in 
advance, this increase in price could not be 
effected until the latter part of 1941 or the 
beginning of 1942, even if the proposed 
change of format were immediately de- 
cided upon and the change effective Janu- 
ary 1941. Mr. Curtis stated that since he 
had taken charge of the advertising the 
volume of such material had increased 300 
per cent, but that because of the highly 
departmentalized present system, the net 
income had not been as satisfactory as it 
should be. 

Mr. Beehler explained that the publish- 
ing cost of the proposed new format would 
not be very much greater, if any. In com- 
paring a make-up of the new style with the 
same amount of content as the August- 
September issue, the publishing cost proved 
to be approximately the same for both. 
The expense of the cover change would 
be about $127. A preference for an off- 
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white stock rather than a dead-white, was 
indicated. 

At this point the representatives from 
the press, the advertising agent, and mem- 
bers of the Executive Board left the meeting. 

The question of the JouRNAL’s so-called 
“deficit” was considered and a suggestion 
was made by Miss Comstock that the 
annual membership dues be raised to $6 
and that the $1 increase be used in making 
up any deficit due to other Association 
activities. 

It was Miss Eck’s recommendation that 
the members attending the business meeting 
be given an opportunity to choose between 
increased membership dues, or a change in 
JouRNAL format with a view toward in- 
creased advertising income. 

Dr. McLeod suggested that this be 
brought up for discussion at the business 
meeting, with a full explanation of the issues 
at stake, after which the final decision would 
rest with the Executive Board. 

Miss Godfrey felt she would prefer to 
wait for an expression of opinion from the 
business meeting before submitting a recom- 
mendation to the Executive Board. 

In regard to the JoURNAL content for 1941 
it was suggested that perhaps greater empha- 
sis might be placed upon community 
education interests. 

In considering the Current Literature 
section, Dr. Mitchell proposed two sepa- 
rate listings of journals, those which are 
abstracted routinely, and others only oc- 
casionally. Informative abstracts from ad- 
ministrative articles are very desirable. 

The possible elimination of the Who’s 
Who section, if the new format is effected, 
was discussed but no recommendation 
made. 

It was recommended that the practice of 
giving 25 reprints to authors be continued. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 p.m. 


Placement Bureau Board 


October 21, 1940. Members present were: 
Selma Streit, chairman, Rosina Vance, 
Lucile Townsend, and Doroth I. Lenfest, 
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director. The business of organizing the 
Placement Bureau Board and of carrying 
on its activities was done this year under 
the handicap of a late start. Four months 
of the year had already passed before the 
chairman was appointed and the work 
begun. However, the members of the 
Board have worked willingly and tried 
to function actively and adequately. 

At the meeting in Los Angeles last year it 
was recommended that no state Placement 
Bureau chairmen be appointed this year. 
However, on the advice of the President, 
Beula Becker Marble, the members of the 
Board were asked to again appoint state 
chairmen in the division and to work with 
them in organizing activities. To that end 
the chairman of the Board sent a form 
letter to all presidents of state dietetic 
associations to acquaint them with the 
procedure and plan of work, and to ask 
them to recommend to the division chair- 
man a member of their state association to 
act as state Placement Bureau chairman. 

After much correspondence a few of the 
Board members have succeeded in appoint- 
ing chairmen in all of the states in their 
divisions. Many states, however, still 
do not have state chairmen, and in other 
states the chairmen need to be educated in 
the function and activities of the bureau. 
If the state chairmen can be kept interested 
and busy with placement activities, they 
can and will make definite contributions. 

Since the work of the Board should be 
continuous, in order to make it effective, it 
is recommended that the state chairmen be 
appointed for a longer term than one year, 
this to apply to those already appointed or 
new appointees. 

The state chairman should first do pro- 
motional work; second, she should have per- 
sonal contacts with dietitians, superin- 
tendents of hospitals and institutions; third, 
she should notify Miss Lenfest when dieti- 
tians with one to three years experience 
desire to change their jobs, or encourage 
chief dietitians to do so when they want 
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their assistants to seek promotion; fourth, 
the state chairman should be a person ac- 
tively interested in the Placement Bureau. 

It was also suggested that state associa- 
tions set up exhibits at meetings of state 
hospital associations to acquaint them with 
the services of the Placement Bureau. 

The report of the committee on the short- 
age of dietitians in the summer, composed of 
Selma Streit, chairman; Adeline Wood; 
Dorothy Milavetz; Angeline Phillips Bantin, 
representing Margaret Gillam; Gladys Hall, 
representing the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation staff; and Rosina Vance, which met 
on October 21, was read. The report 
contained the following recommendations: 
(1) that a study be made of courses ad- 
mitting students once a year, a procedure 
which affects 175 to 200 students, and that 
these courses admit twice a year with Febru- 
ary or March as additional admitting dates, 
in order to remedy the May shortage; (2) 
that the Association encourage the forma- 
tion of more approved courses. 

The members of the Board wish to ex- 
press their sincere appreciation for the 
splendid way Miss Lenfest, as director, is 
handling the work of the Placement Bureau. 
They realize the difficulties she encounters 
in caring for the needs and requirements 
of both the employer and employee. 


House of Delegates 


New York, October 20, 1940, The first 
meeting was called to order at 10 a.m. by 
the chairman with representatives of 36 
affiliated state associations, the President, 
president-elect, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer in attendance. 

The President spoke briefly on the de- 
fense program; the necessity for qualified 
dietitians accepting positions in state insti- 
tutions; and the necessity for increased in- 
come for the Association. 

The president-elect then addressed the 
House, stressing the responsibility of each 
delegate in accepting her appointment and 
urging the members of the House to assist 
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state presidents in keeping state member- 
ship files in good order. She also presented 
the matter of military status for Army 
dietitians. 

The business manager explained the office 
procedure with regard to the state member- 
ship lists and why the system is expensive 
and not always satisfactory. 

On motion duly made and carried it was 
voted that the House recommend that state 
associations omit the word “state” from 
their names. 

Mable MacLachlan presented the invita- 
tions for the 1942 meeting, and representa- 
tives from Detroit and Pittsburgh were 
invited into the meeting to speak to the 
House. The chairman then appointed 
tellers, ballots were cast and the result of 
the vote was as follows: Detroit, 18; Pitts- 
burgh, 14. 

The motion was carried that Millie 
Kalsem be elected secretary of the House 
for the ensuing two years; this election was 
by acclamation. 

The report of the Committee to Study 
the Appointment of a Nominating Com- 
mittee was not presented, due to the absence 
of the committee chairman. 

General discussion followed concerning 
the preparation of questions for state board 
examinations for nurses; internships for male 
dietitians; and the status of the commercial 
dietetic schools which advertise so widely. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:15 p.m. 


October 24, 1940. The second meeting 
of the House of Delegates was called to 
order at 4 p.m. 

The first order of business was the re- 
sponsibility of each delegate in promoting 
the defense program within each state. 
This was discussed at considerable length 
and many suggestions made. It was voted 


that dietitians through their delegate begin 
a registration of all available qualified 
dietitians in the state, the form for this 
registration to be supplied by the Associa- 
tion’s Defense Committee. 


It was voted 
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that representatives of the state dietetic 
associations write to the chairman of the 
Nutrition Council within their state, offering 
the services of the members and asking for 
representation on the council, if they do not 
already have it. 

The chairman then presented for dis- 
cussion the matter of increased income for 
the national Association. The suggested 
means of accomplishing this were discussed 
and it was explained that it was the duty of 
each delegate to learn the wishes of the 
members of each state association and report 
to the chairman of the House of Delegates 
by January 1. 

The chairman then called for a report of 
Miss Tilt’s committee which recommended 
procedures for nominating committees. 
Miss Tilt moved that the report be accepted 
and the motion was carried. She then 
moved that during this coming year, the 
House of Delegates vote by mail for three 
members of the committee; that this com- 
mittee be empowered to work out and 
present a slate for chairman of the House 
and for the five members of the Nominating 
Committee; that the secretary of the House 
of Delegates and two members of the House 
of Delegates from nearby states be ap- 
pointed as a committee to receive these 
ballots and that they act as a committee of 
tellers; and that this be completed by 
January 1 so that the Nominating Com- 
mittee will have adequate time to present 
a slate by September 1 of next year. 
Motion carried. The chairman appointed 
the delegates from Indiana and Iowa to act 
with the secretary as a committee of tellers. 

Dr. Gillum presented five resolutions 
drawn up by the California members for 
consideration during the year by the House 
of Delegates. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed this presentation. Motion was made 
and carried that a committee be appointed 
to study how the House of Delegates of 
similar organizations functions and that 
this report be brought in at the next annual 
meeting of this House of Delegates. The 
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chairman appointed Blanche Bohach, Helen 
Gillum and Elizabeth Perry as members of 
this committee. 

It was moved and carried that the House 
of Delegates hold two meetings during the 
annual convention; that all problems be 
presented at the first meeting and that ac- 
tion be taken at the second meeting. 

It was moved and carried that the time 
and place of meeting be included in the ad- 
vance program as published in the JOURNAL. 

It was moved and carried that a report of 
this*meeting of the House of Delegates be 
sent to each delegate as soon as possible. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:45 p.m. 


Business Meeting 


New York, October 22, 1940. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 3:20 p.m. by the 
President, Beula Becker Marble. 

It was moved and carried that reading 
of the minutes of the previous meeting be 
dispensed with. 

The motion was made and carried that 
the reports of the president-elect and af- 
filiation chairman, and the vice-president 
and chairman of Organization Book be not 
read at the time as they were to be pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL. 

The secretary reported on the member- 
ship of the Association, the total being 4355 
on August 31, 1940. 

The reports of the section chairmen were 
not read since they were to be published in 
the JOURNAL. 

The treasurer read the auditor’s report. 
Motion was made and carried that the re- 
port be accepted. 

The reports of the educational director, 
the business manager and the editor of the 
JOURNAL were read. 

Katharine Brown read the report sub- 
mitted by the Educational Exhibits Com- 
mittee of which Edith Graham was 
chairman. 

Alma Bering read the report of the 
Legislative Committee of which Eleanor 
Enright was chairman. 
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Motion was made and carried that the 
report of the Legislative Committee be ac- 
cepted as read. 

The report of the Library Committee was 
read by the chairman. 

In the absence of Alta Atkinson, chairman 
of the Convention Committee, the report 
was read by Mary Ruth Curfman. 

The chairman of the Program Committee 
presented a report of her committee’s 
activities. 

The report of the Professional Relations 
Committee was presented by its chairman, 

The report of the Committee on School 
Lunches was not read as it is to be published 
in the JOURNAL. 

The chair called on the chairman of the 
Nominating Committee for instructions on 
the use of the proxies. 

The chair introduced the subject of in- 
creasing the income of the Association and 
mentioned the plans suggested to accomplish 
this: (1) increase in membership dues; (2) 
increase in dimensional size of the JOURNAL 
in order to increase the advertising income; 
(3) increase in Placement Bureau fees. 

The possibility of increasing membership 
dues was discussed first. The services given 
members is considerable in the light of the 
present dues, yet increasing the membership 
dues might discourage membership growth. 
An increase in dues would probably meet 
with opposition in more than one state. It 
was pointed out that those members who 
paid dues to the national, state and local 
associations would be most affected by an 
increase in membership dues and especially 
members in the lower income group. An 
increase in membership dues would further 
impede the developing of state associations. 

In discussing the possibility of increasing 
the size of the JOURNAL in order to increase 
the advertising income, the editor explained 
that the cost of publishing the JouRNAL in 
the new format would be approximately the 
same as the old size, taking a comparable 
amount of text for estimation. Each page 
of advertising would cost more to print, 
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but more text could be carried on a page 
under this new form. She also pointed out 
that the larger size JOURNAL would carry 
the contemplated seal of the Association in 
much better proportion than the old form. 
The proposed dimensional size would be that 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Some were opposed to the idea 
on the grounds that such a size is incon- 
venient to handle. In answer to a question 
as to whether the new format would detract 
from the JOURNAL’s present status among 
professional and scientific journals, the 
editor stated that the majority of such 
journals carry little or no advertising and 
are smaller in form; these publications de- 
pend upon a higher subscription rate rather 
than upon advertising as a source of income. 
The business manager explained that the 
routine of handling the JourNAL in the office 
would be the same regardless of size and 
she pointed out that it would be impossible 
to increase advertising rates without having 
something new to offer the advertisers. 

In response to a query as to whether 
more funds could be obtained by increasing 
membership dues or by the anticipated 
increase in advertising income, it was said 
that an increase of $1 in membership 
dues would bring in about $4,300-$4,500 
per year and the treasurer stated that it had 
been estimated that the anticipated change 
in the JouRNAL would bring in about 
$13,725 net as compared to $6,837 for the 
year 1939, 

A member of the Journal Board stated 
that it would be unfortunate to change the 
size of the JOURNAL unless there is good 
reason to feel that the problem cannot be 
solved in any other way. The Journal 
Board felt that perhaps no action should be 
taken at this time but that decision should 
be delayed until the reaction of the members 
is known. 

Another member of the Journal Board 
explained that if the size of the JOURNAL 
is increased, many advertisers will not need 
to prepare a special size cut to fit the present 
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JOURNAL’s page. It was her opinion that 
it would not affect the JouRNAL’s present 
status among publications, and a member 
remarked that the standard of the JouRNAL 
was determined by the contents and not 
by the size. 

A member suggested that it might be 
feasible to develop a promotion campaign 
for advertising to encourage and increase 
advertising by membership activities instead 
of paying a fee to an advertising agent. 
A Journal Board member replied that the 
increase in advertising since the Association 
has had an advertising agent has been such 
that it would be unwise to dispense with 
such services. 

It was then asked how urgent was the 
need for increased income and whether the 
Association could carry on and take this 
problem under advisement for another year. 
The treasurer explained that the Association 
did have a reserve and could carry on for 
another year, but she emphasized that 
during this year there had been no inspec- 
tion and also that an educational director 
had been appointed. She emphasized that 
it takes considerable time for any new pro- 
cedure to effect an anticipated increase in 
income and the Finance Committee there- 
fore believed effective means of increasing 
income should be taken within the near 
future. 

A member asked if any consideration 
had been given a plan for different rates of 
dues for different types of membership. 
Another wondered whether it would be 
feasible to leave the dues at $5 for the first 
few years for new members and then raise 
the dues to $6 after a certain number of 
years of membership; this would allow the 
younger members to be active members 
while on small salaries. She also felt that 
if these changes were made in the dues a 
change in the size of the JouRNAL could also 
be considered. 

A motion was made that the question of 
increasing the income with the three propo- 
sitions which had been submitted at the 
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meeting be referred as far as possible to the 
general membership and a report given at 
the midyear meeting of the Executive Board 
of the result of the vote in each state in 
regard to means of increasing the income. 
The motion was seconded. 

A member moved that the motion be 
amended so that the members take into 
consideration all the discussion at the 
present meeting and that the question be 
referred back to the Journal Board and 
Finance Committee for final decision. This 
amendment to the original motion was not 
carried. Original motion carried. 

A motion that the Association send greet- 
ings to the British Dietetic Association 
was carried. 

On motion duly made and carried the 
meeting adjourned. 


Committees 
Educational Exhibits 


Posters made in 1939-40 were entitled 
as follows: Low Caloric Diet; Low Fat 
Diet; High Caloric-High Vitamin Diet; 
Qualifications for the Nutritionist in Health 
Agencies; Activities of the Nutritionist in 
Health Agencies; Dietary Suggestions for 
Persons Extremely Susceptible to Dental 
Caries; Dietary Factors in Relation to the 
Teeth; The Child’s Nutritional State; Are 
You Eating Your Way to Health?; What 
is Your Score?; The Placement Bureau of 
the American Dietetic Association; The 
Functions of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion; Four Fundamentals to be Considered 
in Serving Food. 

Conventions at which the Association 
has exhibited are as follows: American 
College of Surgeons, American Public 
Health Association, American Hospital 
Association, Chicago Dental Association, 
Eastern Section—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Fourth Pan- 
American Conference of National Directors 
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of Health, Biennial Nursing Convention, 
American Psychiatric Association, Catholic 
Hospital Association, American Dental 
Association, American Hospital Association, 
American Public Health Association and 
American College of Surgeons.—KATHARINE 
Brown, Moore-White Clinic, Los Angeles; 
EpitH GRAHAM, Chairman, Passavant Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 


Legislative 


The purpose of the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee has been stated in the 
reports of the Legislative Committee for 
1938 and 1939. The A.D.A. delegate and 
alternate have represented the Association 
at all meetings held during the year and 
have participated in activities dealing with 
the legislative measures which the Executive 
Board of the Association had agreed to 
sponsor. They have also acted on sub- 
committees formed within this legislative 
group. 

Following is the list of legislative meas- 
ures sponsored: (1) adequate support for 
women’s bureaus; (2) adequate support for 
Office of Education; (3) social security; 
(4) federal child labor laws; (5) metric 
system of weights and measures; (6) en- 
dorsement of legislation involving honest 
merchandising; (7) Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration; (8) extension merit system; 
and (9) trade agreements. 

In addition, considerable work was done 
on the Sheppard Bill $3318 to give military 
rank to female dietitians and physical 
therapy aides in the Medical Department 
of the Army. Interviews were obtained 
with Senator Sheppard, author of the bill, 
Secretary of War Woodring and several 
members of his staff, Dr. Love in the Office 
of the Surgeon General, and Colonel Taylor 
of the American Legion. The general 
change in War Department personnel as 
well as the tremendous amount of legislation 
due to the war emergency seemed to be the 
main reasons why no action had been taken 
on this bill at the time this report was 
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written, in spite of the good work which 
was done by Alma Bering, alternate, and a 
representative of the physical therapists. 
At the June meeting of the W.J.C.C. the 
following organizations voted to continue 
support of legislative action on this measure: 
American Home Economics Association, 
American Medical Women’s Association, 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, National Y.W.C.A., and 
the American Dietetic Association (in 
order to have W.J.C.C. endorsement five 
member groups must support a legislative 
measure). Miss Bering was made chairman 
of this subcommittee. 

Our recommendations for the general 
legislative program for the A.D.A. are as 
follows: continued support for legislation 
listed above and for new legislative measures 
approved by the Executive Board of the 
American Dietetic Association; closer rela- 
tionship between state and national legisla- 
tive programs (for the information of state 
presidents and members of the national 
Executive Board we advise that they be sent 
a copy of the revised constitution of the 
W.J.C.C. available early in October 1940); 
and that a member of the Executive Board 
of the A.D.A. be made chairman of the 
Legislative Committee with some member 
of the committee in or near Washington.— 
ELEANOR ENRIGHT, Delegate. 


Library 


The library of the American Dietetic 
Association includes material contributed 
by members for the purpose of comparison 
and study. The expense of sending out 
material is borne by the person making the 
request, and prompt return of publications 
facilitates the efficient handling of the 
library by the business office. 

The library at present contains: 

33 Diet Manuals 
6 Diabetic Manuals 
36 Outlines of Hospital Courses for 
Student Dietitians 
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1 Outline of Administrative Courses 
for Student Dietitians 
11 Outlines of Courses for Student 
Nurses 
3 Outlines of Courses for 
Students 
23 Blue-prints of Kitchen Units 
12 Sets of Menus 
5 Organization Books 
6 Publications on Pediatrics 
16 Publications on Food Clinics 
15 Publications on Community Educa- 
tion (budgets, nutrition programs, 
etc.) 
8 Collections of School Lunchroom 
material 
9 Collections of Radio Scripts 
It also includes miscellaneous collections 
of case studies, codes of ethics, rating sheets, 
menu forms, precedents, cost accounting, 
personnel notebooks, organization sheets, 
recipes, foreign food customs, and photo- 
graphs of equipment, exhibits, and activities. 
From October 1939 to July 1940, 70 
requests were received for library material. 
The majority of requests were for radio 
script, floor plans and blue-prints, courses 
of study for student dietitians, and diet 
manuals. Food clinic publications were 
also in demand. Requests were made for 
milk laboratory equipment and _ technic, 
menus for tuberculosis institutions, special 
diets, nutrition exhibit material, state 
bulletins, and lists of publications. It was 
possible to supply most of the material 
requested but whenever a need arose for 
newer or more varied publications, an at- 
tempt was made to add to the collection. 
It was suggested by the joint committee 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the American Dietetic Association 
that our library, because of its central loca- 
tion, contain material of interest to school 
lunchroom managers. With the assistance 
of Mary Spalding, Mary Farnum, and 
Mary de Garmo Bryan, material of this 
type was collected. 
Because of the interest and demand for 
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vocational material for the dietetic profes- 
sion, a Vocational Guidance Committee, 
as a subcommittee of the library, was ap- 
pointed. Under the chairmanship of Anna 
M. Tracy, the committee has been studying 
the needs along this line. Miss Tracy states 
that a set of form answers has been written 
for handling certain types of correspondence. 
A short bibliography has been prepared. 
Work has been started toward the prepara- 
tion of a booklet, to be published by the 
Association, dealing with the dietitian’s 
professional activities. 

Courses of study and other teaching 
material to be valuable must be up to date. 
Letters asking for teaching and exhibit 
material were sent to dietitians in institu- 
tions doing outstanding work in teaching. 
Twenty-one new publications consisting of 
diet manuals, diabetic manuals, courses of 
study for student dietitians, nurses, and 
medical students were added to the library. 
It is gratifying to note that upon completion 
or revision of publications many dietitians 
automatically mail copies to the A.D.A. 
office. Material on milk laboratory equip- 
ment and technic was contributed by four 
hospitals. 

Many requests were received for floor 
plans and blue-prints. An attempt was 
made to add to the present collection, but 
this was not very successful because it is 
almost impossible to get copies of plans 
unless they are obtained at the time of 
building or remodeling. It is therefore 
recommended that dietitians keep in mind 
the needs of the library and secure copies 
of plans and blue-prints of desirable 
kitchens, dietetic laboratories, etc. while 
they are in the process of construction. 

The committee wishes to thank all mem- 
bers who have contributed material and all 
those who have given helpful suggestions. 
Miss Lenfest and her staff have been most 
cooperative and we wish to express our 
appreciation of the efficient manner in 
which publications are organized, main- 
tained, and circulated by the Business 
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Office.—NELL CLAUSEN, Chairman, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Milwaukee. 


Professional Relations 


The committee has considered its chief 
duty to be that of informing other related 
organizations of the professional standards 
of the American Dietetic Association with 
a view to upholding these standards in the 
selection and appointment of dietitians. 

Good Housekeeping Magazine was ap- 
proached in regard to their acceptance of 
advertising from short term schools or- 
ganized under the New York Trade School 
Act. Asa result such advertising has been 
discontinued. 

An editorial upholding our standards 
appeared in Modern Hospital, August 1939. 

The National Better Business Bureau 
is investigating a certain trade school in our 
field. 

Five national associations, representing 
the medical and hospital fields, were re- 
quested to approve our standards. So far 
only one has complied and that after much 
correspondence and several conferences. 
The chairman of the committee, accom- 
panied by the President, Mrs. Marble, met 
with the Council on Professional Practice 
of the American Hospital Association in 
Boston, September 15. 

As a result of all. these activities, the 
Council passed the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, the American Dietetic As- 
sociation has worked consistently for 
a number of years to develop standards 
of education and experience for hospital 
dietitians with a view to improving 
and maintaining quality of service, and 

WHEREAS, these standards include: 
(a) a college degree with a major in 
dietetics and institution management, 
plus (b) one year of postgraduate training 
in a hospital offering a course for such 
training and which is approved by the 
American Dietetic Association; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
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American Hospital Association endorse 
these standards as established by the 
American Dietetic Association, and 
recommend that whenever possible 
hospitals conform to these standards. 


The Council on Professional Practice, 
after endorsing our standards, requested 
that they be consulted before any changes 
are made in these standards. 

A second result of the Boston meeting 
was brought about by the President and 
a member of the American Physiotherapy 
Association. As a result of their con- 
ference with certain officials of the American 
Hospital Association, that organization 
went on record as approving our request for 
military status. The following resolution 
was passed: 


Ir Was VoTEpD: That the Board of 
Trustees of the American Hospital 
Association approves the principle that 
hospital professional personnel required 
by the Army and Navy be given mili- 
tary status the same as the nurses. 


Your chairman has represented the 
Association on the New York City Group 
Action Council in an organization composed 
of representatives of the leading business 
and professional organizations for women. 
These clubs were asked to support our re- 
quest for military status. Most of them 
have already done so, and I am sure we can 
expect even more help in the future. 

Your chairman also arranged for a con- 
ference with representatives of the American 
Nurses Association, at which the president- 
elect, Mary I. Barber, was present. Many 
valuable suggestions on defense and on 
military status were received from this 
group. 

The chairman wishes to thank the mem- 
bers of her committee for their loyal support 
and help.—LEennA F. Cooper, Chairman. 


Program 


The members of the Program Committee 
were Lenna Cooper, Eloise Davison, Mary 
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de Garmo Bryan, Margaret Gillam, Helen 
Stacey, Frances MacKinnon and Hazel 
Munsell. 

The committee met for the first time in 
December 1939, blocked in the outline of 
the program and selected tentative subjects 
and speakers. 

Requests for suggestions were sent to 
the section chairmen and representatives in 
college food services, school lunchroom 
services and the educational field. To 
include the interests of all the members, it 
was necessary to increase the number of 
sessions by scheduling simultaneous 
meetings. 

An open meeting was suggested by one 
of the committee. The purpose of this 
meeting was to present to interested non- 
member groups authoritative information 
on nutrition. By October 15, 783 tickets 
had been requested. 

Of the 70 men and women invited to 
appear on the program, only 5 were unable 
to accept the invitation. At the date this 
report is written, no major speaker has 
found it necessary to cancel his acceptance. 

The members of the committee acknowl- 
edge the suggestions and assistance given 
by the President, Beula Becker Marble, the 
president-elect, Mary I. Barber, and the 
editor, Mary P. Huddleson.—NELpA Ross, 
Chairman, Nutrition Department, The Pres- 
byterian Hospital, New York. 


Publicity 


The outstanding publicity during the 
Los Angeles convention was effected by 
means of radio. Several of our own mem- 
bers conducted radio programs and the 
chairman was kept busy planning round 
table discussions which, because they were 
impromptu, gave an excellent picture of the 
work of the American Dietetic Association. 
Speakers were supplied for a number of 
stations which asked for them because of 
the interest created by the local chairman 
of publicity, Octavie de Beaulieu. The 
newspaper publicity suffered on account of 
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the war news which crowded out less im- 
portant events during the week before war 
was finally declared. The newspapers used 
a number of photographs and feature inter- 
views, however, 2s well as reports of meet- 
ings. The attendance at the publicity 
luncheon was made up of local chairmen 
and editors of state bulletins who discussed 
mutual problems during the informal meal. 
A report of the discussion was sent to all 
publicity chairmen. 

Two letters were prepared and sent to 
the membership at large in order to stimu- 
late interest in, and attendance at the New 
York convention. The national chairman 
has worked closely with Eleanora Sense, 
chairman of local publicity, in making plans 
for newspaper and radio cooperation. Miss 
Sense, who is also editor of the New York 
State Bulletin, conferred with the chairman 
in regard to the convention issue of the 
bulletin which was supplied to each person 
who registered on Sunday morning, through 
the courtesy of the New York State Dietetic 
Association.—EpiTH M. BARBER, Chairman, 
36 West 9th Street, New York. 


Joint Committee on Cafeterias of the American 
Home Economics Association and the 
American Dietetic Association 


1. The committee considered it important 
to bring to the attention of state superin- 
tendents of schools and directors of state 
departments of health, the interest of our 
national organizations in school feeding 
and the desirability of employing nutrition- 
ists, either in the department of education 
or in the department of health, whose 
primary responsibility is the feeding of 
school children. Replies from 18 states 
indicated that state nutritionists are spend- 
ing a considerable portion of their time in 
work connected with school lunches. 
Twenty-three states indicated no employ- 
ment of a state nutritionist but a number 
are contemplating such appointments. 

2. The committee also investigated the 
possibility of refresher courses or short 
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courses for untrained school lunch managers 
throughout the country. Replies were re- 
ceived from 41 state home economics asso- 
ciation presidents. The following states 
reported excellent work in refresher courses: 
Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
and West Virginia. Two states, Missouri 
and West Virginia, reported training pro- 
grams carried on by the wpa. Minnesota 
reported a plan to add a sectional meeting 
for school lunchroom managers at next 
year’s state home economics meeting. Ver- 
mont, which has no school cafeterias, re- 
ported that hot dishes are served in the 
majority of schools. A good program on 
training in the use of surplus commodities 
in these hot dishes was outlined. Details 
of these courses may be secured from Phyllis 
Sprague, State College, Pennsylvania. 

3. A follow-up letter was sent in May to 
all A. H. E. A. and A. D. A. state presidents 
asking whether they had included school 
feeding topics on state programs or had 
sponsored other features such as bulletins 
in this connection. Nineteen states replied 
in the negative; 7 indicated interest but no 
activity as yet. Replies from other states 
were so interesting and informative that 
they are included in considerable detail. 

In Connecticut, Idaho, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina and West 
Virginia, one or more A. D. A. or A. H. E. A. 
programs presented topics relating to school 
lunches. Topics included various aspects 
of nutrition, education, menu planning, use 
of surplus commodities, sanitation, food 
legislation, training of employees and other 
management problems. In addition, ex- 
cellent educational exhibits and a sound film 
were presented at the meetings in Connecti- 
cut and Idaho. In Maryland, menus were 
exchanged among schools in Frederick 
County. Several lunchroom managers 
clubs have been organized in Massachusetts 
and Mary Spalding was appointed by the 
board of the M. H. E. A. to direct their 
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activities. In North Carolina, the Com- 
munity Education Committee planned to 
have some tested recipes and simplified 
record forms for use in rural lunchrooms 
ready early in June. Copies of these mate- 
rials were sent the Joint Committee for 
distribution. A new pamphlet on the 
school lunch has been prepared by Iniz 
Prudence, Extension Department, University 
of West Virginia. 

California: A state-wide school lunch 
project has been sponsored by the State 
Department of Education. Lillian Brink- 
man, chief of the Nutrition Service in the 
Department of Health, was called upon to 
work with lunchroom supervisors, county 
health nurses and teachers to assist in pro- 
viding a balanced lunch for all children on 
the srA and for the children who desired 
the lunch and paid a small fee. Cooks 
institutes were organized for women who 
were to prepare the school lunch, giving 
assistance in menu planning and methods 
of cooking. Mimeographed material on 
guides for the school lunch, the physical 
set-up of the lunchroom, teaching sugges- 
tions for preparing a hot dish for a school 
lunch, and many recipe sets were given out 
at the schools. Considerable material was 
prepared for distribution to families giving 
the daily food guide and the use of fruits, 
cereals, eggs, meat, milk, and vegetables. 
The California Home Economics Association 
has had health education for its theme 
during the past year. As a part of that 
project every home economist in the state 
has been encouraged to use her influence in 
improving the lunchroom set-up in the 
public schools. Reports have been given 
at section home economics meetings on 
ways in which this might be carried out. 
Information has also been sent to all mem- 
bers of the Association concerning the 
lunchroom project. Miss Brinkman con- 
tributed an article to one of the news letters 
showing how the state department of health 
was working through the schools to improve 
the school lunch. A survey made by the 
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health chairman in the state home eco- 
nomics association revealed that out of 39 
representative schools only 8, or 20 per cent 
of the lunchrooms, were supervised by home 
economics trained people. This does not 
mean, however, that in the other schools no 
help was given by home economics teachers. 

Indiana: A study of School Lunch Pro- 
grams Operating in Four Communities in 
Indiana has been completed by Katherine 
Clawson, a graduate student in institution 
management at Purdue University, under 
the direction of Edith Gamble. 

Kansas: A_ state school lunch com- 
mittee is composed of representatives of 
rural school supervisors and vocational 
education, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
Kansas State Board of Social Welfare, 
School Lunch Committee of the American 
Dietetic Association, State Board of Health, 
Division of Child Hygiene, Farm Security 
Administration, wPA School Lunch Project, 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
and Extension Service. This committee is 
organized for the purpose of formulating a 
uniform program of school lunch education 
in Kansas. The active program consists 
in preparing literature for parents, teachers, 
and children on the importance of the right 
food for growing children and to stimulate 
action on the part of parents and schools 
in improving lunches brought from home 
and establishing hot lunches by the method 
which suits the community. Representa- 
tives of the committee were delegated to 
meet with superintendents and teachers at 
their summer meetings to explain the pur- 
pose of the program and the assistance it 
can offer. 

Nevada: In Washoe County the wpa 
hot lunch project was carried on in two 
of the rural schools and in the schools of 
Reno and Sparks. The Extension Service 
through their “Keep Growing” work (nu- 
trition project) encouraged the children to 
bring milk with their lunches and a hot 
dish during the cold weather. 

North Dakota: The school lunch has 
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been a state-wide program this year. It has 
been stressed by the Extension Division, 
high school home economics departments, 
through the cooperation of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, through adult classes, 
teacher-training classes in home economics, 
and in rural schools by teachers and school 
boards. The rural school lunch project for 
the rural schools was taken care of through 
state welfare, with the assistance of the 
county nurse and respective school boards. 
The Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion has directed the school lunch project 
under the federal supervisor. The pro- 
viding of adequate school lunches has been 
uppermost in the minds of all organizations. 

Oklahoma: In addition to excellent pro- 
grams pertaining to school feeding in both 
the state home economics and dietetic 
association meetings, a school lunch com- 
mittee has been functioning for two years 
working out a long-time program for the 
development of the school lunch in the 
state. The state-wide wpa Hot Lunch and 
Garden and Canning Project, which is 
quite extensive in Oklahoma, is co-sponsored 
by the State Department of Education, the 
State Department of Health, and Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. Representatives of 
these various groups form a committee 
which works with the directors of the WPA 
school lunch project and assists in develop- 
ing plans and policies for furthering the 
wPaA school lunch program. 

Oregon: A joint school lunch project has 
been carried on by the State Nutrition 
Council and the state home economics and 
dietetic associations. Last year a con- 
ference called in the spring was so well 
attended and so much enthusiasm shown 
that it was repeated again this year. In 
the meantime a survey of lunchrooms of 
several counties in the state was made to 
determine how many schools were actually 
serving a hot lunch. A bibliography, in- 
cluding articles from popular magazines and 
free sources of material for lunchroom work- 
ers, was prepared for distribution at the 
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recent meeting. A school lunch manual has 
been completed by Lucy Case, State College. 

Utah: The Utah Dietetic Association is 
collecting recipes with stated costs which 
are being used successfully in lunchrooms 
throughout the state. The entire program 
of work of the Utah Home Economics As- 
sociation for the past year has been centered 
around school lunches. A fair study of 
conditions in the state has been used as the 
basis of a plan that will make this the 
major program of work for the next year 
or more. The study has included the ex- 
periences of the WPA projects,a survey made 
by the State Board of Education, activities 
of the State Board of Health, visits to a 
number of school cafeterias to see what had 
been done in regard to better guidance in 
meal selection and better atmosphere in the 
lunchroom, the extent of student and teacher 
participation in lunch problems both at 
home and at school, and meetings with small 
groups in communities where the school 
lunch is a community activity. The plan 
is nowcomplete and the first effort next year 
will be to start an educational publicity 
campaign with material to be sent to the 
principals of schools. This will include a 
write-up of a successful school lunch pro- 
gram which is being carried out in one of 
the junior high schools and a questionnaire 
which will solicit additional information on 
which to build other plans. Stories of 
other successful programs will be sent out 
during the year. Those who have jobs 
which include traveling over the state, will 
make personal contacts with principals and 
teachers. Information on planning and 
providing better noonday meals will be 
included in adult education programs. 
Colored posters will be sent out to schools 
to create interest among the pupils. The 
Utah Home Economics Association presi- 
dent writes, ‘““This subject is close to our 
hearts, as it is to yours, and we hope really 
to get something done about improving 
conditions. We see it as a fine approach to 
all kinds of homemaking education in all of 
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our home economics activities, for teachers 
both of foods and clothing.” 


Virginia: In cooperation with the wPA, 
the NYA, and the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, a school lunch program 
is under way in Virginia. An efficient force 
in charge of the school lunch program is 
employed jointly by the State Board of 
Education and the wpa. The whole pro- 
gram operates under the state supervisor of 
home economics education. There are 436 
centers serving hot lunches consisting in the 
main of an inexpensive, well-balanced plate 
lunch, at a cost not exceeding ten cents. 
There are many others serving one hot dish, 
and a large number serve surplus com- 
modities not requiring cooking. Two ex- 
cellent school lunch manuals have been 
prepared in the last four years, and from 
time to time supplements have been added. 
The present need is for a bulletin for larger 
school cafeterias. A number of large con- 
solidated schools will be erected in the near 
future. 

Washington: The Washington Home 
Economics Association has had a special 
committee on school lunchroom during the 
past three years. It made a survey of the 
lunchroom situation, obtained opinions and 
recommendations from school administra- 
tors, and others. Asa result of the findings, 
this committee gathered together available 
material which would be of help in estab- 
lishing a school lunchroom or in improving 
those now functioning inadequately. This 
material along with some prepared by the 
committee was made available to interested 
school or P.T.A. groups throughout the 
state. Present plans are to stress the lunch- 
room at coming institute meetings. 

4, Individual members of the committee 
have consulted throughout the year with 
many managers in various sections of the 
country. 

5. The committee has urged, through 
state presidents and personal contacts, co- 
operation in the two projects of the Ameri- 
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can Dietetic Association dealing with the 
school cafeteria this year. 

The interest in this important field of 
work for both professional groups is de- 
veloping with hopeful rapidity. The 
committee, consisting of Margaret Ansley, 
Constance Hart, Mary Kelly, Phyllis 
Sprague and Mary de Garmo Bryan, chair- 
man, urges that its work be continued and 
enlarged. 


Resolutions 


At the close of the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, we take this occasion to express to our 
hostesses, the members of Greater New 
York Dietetic Association, our appreciation 
of the time and energy which has made 
possible this successful meeting. 

While we realize that many people have 
contributed generously and effectively in 
providing for a profitable and interesting 
meeting, we can acknowledge only a few 
contributions. 

To Nelda Ross, program chairman, and 
to her committee we express our apprecia- 
tion for the inspiring character of the 
program. 

We gratefully acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to the following chairmen of com- 
mittees and others for all they have done to 
make this meeting a successful one: AltaB. 
Atkinson, convention arrangements; Doris 
H. Tisdale, hospitality; Beatrice M. Braun, 
pages and ushers; Emma Baughman, 
tickets and meal reservations; Susan Paige, 
trips; Caroline Valentine for the more than 
1000 broadcast tickets; and others who 
took care of the many details involved 
in the duties of hostess. 

We extend our thanks to Beulah Gillespie 
for securing the National Advisory Com- 
mittee Building of the New York World’s 
Fair for the tea, to the New York and New 
Jersey Associations for the gracious hos- 
pitality offered us, to the Home Economics 
Association of Greater New York and the 
Southeast District for the beautiful floral 
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table decorations, to Ina S. Lindman and 
the United Fruit Company for the musicians 
at the Exhibitors’ Luncheon, and to Pratt 
Institute for a lovely tea. 

Our friends, the exhibitors, have con- 
tributed to the interest of the meeting and 
we appreciate their attendance. 

To Dorothy Lenfest, business manager, 
and her staff we express our appreciation 
for their excellent management and to 
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Marie Casteen and the Hotel Pennsylvania 
for the delicious food and excellent service. 

We are well aware of the value of the work 
of our publicity chairman, Edith Barber, her 
capable assistant, Eleanora Sense, and the 
local committee. 

We recommend that these acknowledge- 
ments be adopted by the Association as 
resolutions.—RosINA VANCE, Chairman, 
ELIZABETH O. MEINUNG and ANN HArns. 


>->~<~ 


“Macon.” If necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, war certainly is the mother of substitutes—in food 
at least! ‘‘Macon”, which is such a product, is discussed 
as follows in an editorial which appeared in the February 
1940 issue of the British magazine, Food. Macon is cured 
mutton or lamb which was originated in a desire to find a 
substitute for bacon because of restrictions during wartime. 
Macon is said to be “pleasantly palatable,” “adequately 
nourishing,”’ and “closely resembles bacon in appearance,” 
but “whatever may be claimed for the product it most 
certainly has not a bacon flavour.” It would be much 
wiser, therefore, continues the editorial, to put it on the 
market as a new article rather than as a substitute for 
bacon. “It is impossible to change the flavour of sheep 
into that of pig, and the best that can be done with the 
lean is to disguise its flavour so that it tastes like neither. 
The fat is a much more difficult problem; no amount of 
spices or curing has yet succeeded in destroying the peculiar 
and persistent flavour of mutton fat.” 
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THE NEW YORK MEETING 
ACCENTS PREPAREDNESS 


With a registration of well over 2000, 
a timely program up to the minute in 
scope of interest, fair weather, and a 
goodly sprinkling of social festivities, 
the Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of 
the American Dietetic Association 
passed into history. 

Just twenty years earlier, members 
of the Association, meeting in New York, 
of whom many had been in active serv- 
ice in the Army and Red Cross, were 
looking back at war and facing the 
reconstruction problems of peace. In 
1940 the cycle of events had brought 
preparedness for defense to the forefront 
again. In the words of Dr. Nathan B. 
Van Etten, President of the American 
Medical Association, at the Welcoming 
Luncheon, defense against disease and 
physical deficiencies is as important as 
armament for defense against an enemy. 
In the fields of curative and preventive 
therapy and in promoting physical 
fitness, the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, according to Dr. Van Etten, has a 
large responsibility. In 1917-19 from 
thirty to forty per cent of the men of 
military age were found to be unfit to 
fight. Today there are indications that 
the percentage again may be as high 
and that therefore we have failed to 
apply the lesson learned twenty years 
ago. 

Forceful, too, were the words of Har- 
riet Elliott, member of the Advisory 
Commission, Council of National De- 
fense, with regard to the dietitian’s 
responsibility in a national defense pro- 
gram. Ina letter to Nelda Ross, presi- 
dent-elect of the American Dietetic 


Association, read at the Preparedness for 
Defense Session in New York, Miss 
Elliott said in part: 


The work you are engaged in is an 
important part of our national defense 
job. I am well aware of the valuable 
nutrition services you are performing 
daily in our schools, hospitals, govern- 
ment institutions, and other large 
households. Our task now—yours and 
mine and every citizen’s—is to build 
the health and stamina of every in- 
dividual, every family, and every 
community in the nation. 

Malnutrition and undernourishment 
in large sectors of our population are 
the unfortified coastline of our human 
defenses. Behind our tanks and planes 
and armed forces are workers turning 
out defense materials in our factories, 
farmers producing food supplies in our 
fields, women maintaining American 
homes, and children who will take the 
place of all of these tomorrow. They 
must be strong. 

You can seek out the weak points in 
your local communities and help con- 
vert them into vigorous links in defense. 
See to it that every child in your com- 
munity gets at least one well-balanced 
meal a day. Low-cost distribution of 
milk and essential vegetables and fruits 
to low-income families, extension of 
school-lunch programs, dissemination 
of up-to-date nutrition and food-buying 
information among underprivileged 
families through clinics and educational 
programs are starting points for defense 
activities in any community. 

For further active participation in 
defense you can establish a working 
relationship with the consumer repre- 
sentatives on your State and Local 
Defense Councils. Your work will 
thus be coordinated with that of all 
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other groups in the community as an 
integral part of national defense ac- 
tivity. 


On every hand there are indications 
that “Science can be no cloistered or 
fugitive thing. It cannot sit cowering 
in its laboratory, while freedom dies.” 
And the disciples of that most funda- 
mental of all sciences, nutrition, must 
offer their services freely, unfettered by 
thought of personal advantage. For 
as Dr. Foster Kennedy said in his ad- 
dress at the annual dinner: “No one 
in a world as dangerous as this one, can 
afford the luxury of an ivory tower.” 
Whether or not we follow in the wake of 
the crushed democracies of Europe, de- 
pends upon whether we look upon our 
freedom as no isolated abstraction, no 
natural estate, but as the legacy of a 
thousand years of battling men. To 
keep it “we must battle as they did, 
and fail not.” It is time for the mem- 
bers of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion to do some realistic thinking, to 
practice as well as preach, and as ar- 
biters of human food needs, to act 
unitedly and thereby effectively in 
making ‘America strong by making 
Americans stronger.” 


A Preparedness Program, drawn up 
by the Association’s Defense Committee, 
was approved at a joint meeting of 
the incoming and outgoing Executive 
Boards and the committee. The follow- 
ing objectives were outlined: 

1. To organize qualified dietitians of 
the United States through the American 
Dietetic Association for united service 
in the national defense program. 

2. To cooperate with all professional 
organizations interested in nutrition as a 
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fundamental part of total national de- 
fense. 

3. To provide qualified dietitians for 
service to the military forces of the 
nation. 

4. To promote better nutrition for 
all people of the United States whose 
diet is inadequate for optimal health. 

5. To maintain normal function of 
essential peace-time dietetic services. 

Members of the House of Delegates 
received instruction sheets to be used 
in carrying out the Association’s Pre- 
paredness Program in the several af- 
filiated state associations. In part these 
suggestions were as follows: that a con- 
certed effort be made to obtain military 
status for Army dietitians so that they 
may have proper authority to serve 
effectively; that state and local dietetic 
associations cooperate with allied pro- 
fessional organizations; that a survey be 
made of all qualified dietitians in each 
state; that members of state associations 
offer their services as nutrition consul- 
tants to organizations; and that ethical 
publicity be obtained through news- 
papers and elsewhere concerning the 
services offered by the membership in- 
dividually and as a whole. 


“THE NEW STARVATION” 


Under this apt title George W. Gray 
in the October Harper's Magazine 
preaches the doctrine that a full dinner 
pail or a chicken in every pot is not 
necessarily a safeguard against starva- 
tion. For starvation “may be a selec- 
tive process in which the absence of 
some quantitatively small factor may 
bring on illness, invalidism, insanity, 
and finally death.” 

The body’s food requirements are 
numerous and diverse, and every year 
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discloses new factors essential to life. 
Thus there are at least twelve mineral 
elements essential to human life, either 
as building materials or as chemical 
tools. About a score of vitamins are 
known, and at least eight seem impor- 
tant to the human body. Proteins are 
combinations of smaller structures, am- 
ino-acids, and twenty-three amino- 
acids are now known; but just which of 
the twenty-three are the indispensable 
nitrogenous bricks for the body’s tissue 
building, according to Gray, is still a 
question under investigation by the ex- 
perts. However, it should be noted 
here that Rose has shown that one can 
differentiate between dispensable and 
indispensable amino-acids, at least for 
animals. 

Poverty, in itself, is not the sole reason 
for nutritional deficiency. The simple 
fare of humble European folk, time- 
tested, has met the needs of many. 
Transplanted to another land and with 
“improvements” in standards of living— 
expensive refined foods in place of the 
coarser, simple fare—and illness involv- 
ing a nutritional disease has followed. 
The character of the bread ration, alone, 
has been largely responsible. 

Many times the cure for outbreaks of 
nutritional deficiency has been near at 
hand. For instance, northern Maine 
reported an epidemic of scurvy among 
lumberjacks and farmers in 1939. Yet 
northern Maine is famous for potatoes, 
which when constituting the basic diet, 
are an excellent source of vitamin C. 

While knowledge of the specific sub- 
stances which cure nutritional diseases 
is comparatively new, the diseases 
themselves have been known for cen- 
turies. And in a somewhat crude way 
the dietary specific for certain of these 
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diseases has long been known. Begin- 
ning in 1907, and with dizzying rapidity 
since 1920, has come the isolation of the 
specific substances in an approximately 
pure state. Investigators were soon to 
find that their quarry was no simple 
monomolecular structure, but “a jungle 
of many chemical entities.” For in- 
stance, the spring of 1940 brought to 
light ten different entities in the vitamin 
B family, with promise of others await- 
ing identification! 

The identifying of these vitamin 
factors with distinctive chemical names, 
as thiamin, or riboflavin, lightens the 
alphabetical murk somewhat and has 
helped materially to unravel the B 
complex. The practical application of 
this mass of nutritional knowledge, 
however, is clearly indicated. For in 
simple terms the cure and prevention 
of the four scourges, rickets, scurvy, 
beriberi and pellagra, lie hidden in or- 
dinary foods: milk and milk products, 
fresh meats, fresh vegetables and fruits, 
and natural grains. 

While the synthesis and chemical 
identification of the B complex com- 
ponents date chiefly from 1933 when a 
German group isolated a component of 
rice polishings as riboflavin, and 1936 
when R. R. Williams identified thiamin, 
nicotinic acid, an organic compound, 
was discovered 60 years earlier. But 
nicotinic acid had “lain idle on the 
chemists’ shelves, unrecognized, unap- 
preciated, for nearly half a century” 
until Elvehjem in 1937 found that 
Goldberger’s p-p factor was none other 
than nicotinic acid. Even so, in 1912 
Funk had come upon nicotinic acid as 
one of the components of rice polishings. 
But he was seeking the antineuritic 
vitamin, and when he found nicotinic 
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acid inactive against beriberi he pro- 
ceeded with other fractions of the rice 
polishings. 

Elvehjem and his associates, with a 
group of dogs in which blacktongue had 
been induced by the “poor man’s diet”, 
simply added pure nicotinic acid to the 
rations, and the dogs got well. There- 
after the magic acid was used in human 
pellagra and sores disappeared, minds 
cleared, and the course of long years of 
ill health was reversed. 

Then, in 1940, Spies and his associates 
selected 60 subclinical patients—victims 
of malnutrition in which frank symp- 
toms had not yet appeared. In these, 
curious sensory impairments were found, 
distortions of color sense, repugnance to 
music, and revolt of appetite for for- 
merly enjoyed foods. Most striking 
was the decay of morale, with phobias 
and anxieties supplanting boldness and 
alertness. The successful treatment used 
in these 60 cases was vitamin therapy. 

The three diseases, pellagra, beriberi, 
and sore mouth and other pellagralike 
conditions, appear to overlap, and per- 
haps a clue to their interrelatedness lies 
in the fact that all three vitamins enter 
into the construction of body enzymes. 
Cocarboxylase is the enzyme made of 
thiamin; cozymase is the one made of 
nicotinic acid; and xanthine oxidase is 
the enzyme made of riboflavin—and 
these three collaborate in the body’s 
metabolism. Recent research shows 
that they are indispensable catalysts 
in the sequence of processes by which 
fuel foods are oxidized to supply the 
body’s ehergy. To burn sugar in a 
furnace a temperature of 1000 degrees 
F. is required; but the human body does 
the job at 98 degrees, and the body’s 
ability to carry on combustion at this 
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low temperature is dependent on the 
functioning of the enzymes. They serve 
as carriers, taking hydrogen atoms from 
the sugar molecule, and passing them 
on, step by step, in the sequence of 
processes by which energy is released 
and the sugar burned to carbon dioxide 
and water. If any member of this 
bucket brigade is absent the line of 
hydrogen passers becomes broken, the 
sequence of operations is interrupted, 
and the result is a case of beriberi, 
pellagra, or some other manifestation 
of faulty internal combustion. 
Recent studies of vitamin C, the only 
one of the original three—A, B, and 
C—which remains undivided,! show it 
to be essential to the formation of the 
colloidal substance which serves as a 
pliable cement to bind tissue cells to- 
gether. In healthy tissue this binding 
material shows under the microscope as 
a Clear jelly streaked with darker bands 
of firmer texture, like the reinforcing 
strips of steel in concrete. But in the 
absence of sufficient vitamin C the 
bands do not form, the intercellular 
substance becomes more liquid, less 


1 In a personal communication to the editor, 
Estelle E. Hawley states: The term vitamin C 
(from natural sources) covers the complex, if 
there be one, for fractions other than ascorbic 
acid which may ultimately be demonstrated. 
If vitamin P is found to be a part of vitamin C 
as it occurs in nature, if von Euler’s anti-infec- 
tive fraction is present in natural C and not in 
the synthetic substance (as indicated by the 
superior protective action against pneumococcus 
infection, of the natural product) and if, as 
indicated in studies on experimental poliomyeli- 
tis, the natural vitamin is more effective, then 
natural vitamin C may contain more than one 
vitamin component or else some associated 
substance may be necessary to obtain effects 
other than those now known to result from the 
administration of synthetic ascorbic acid alone. 
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binding, and cells show a tendency to 
separate. The hemorrhages which ac- 
company scurvy are consequences of 
this weakness in the intercellular sub- 
stance—the cells forming the walls of 
small blood vessels separate, and through 
the gaps the blood leaks out. Vitamin 
K, first recognized in 1929 and syn- 
thesized in 1939, also comes into play 
when blood vessels begin to leak, en- 
abling blood to clot on exposure to air. 

The whole subject of the relation of 
vitamins to infections is still in its 
early stage of investigation, but there 
are clues which suggest that the “little 
things of nutrition” play a part here as 
in other processes. 

It would be possible to take up each 
of the essential minerals and point out 
diseases traceable to a lack of each in the 
diet, in much the same way that the 
foregoing has attempted to picture the 
effects of vitamin starvation. And so 
with protein deficiency, carbohydrate 
deficiency, fat deficiency—each depriva- 
tion, if continued over periods of time, 
produces its specific ailment. However, 
a deficiency disease rarely occurs alone 
and uncomplicated. Malnutrition is 
usually a mixed pattern and seldom 
chargeable to the lack of a single food 
factor. 

Today, surveys in metropolitan New 
York and rural Tennessee and North 
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Carolina are pioneering a new approach 
to population studies of nutrition. Un- 
til recently the tests available for diag- 
nosing food deficiencies were crude. 
It is now possible, by means of various 
physical and chemical tests, to determine 
the lack of specific vitamins, minerals, 
proteins, and other factors, and to meas- 
ure these needs quantitatively. 

As McLester has indicated, malnu- 
trition, or “the new starvation”, prob- 
ably accounts for a variety of symp- 
toms: easy fatigue, both mental and 
physical; anemia of varying degree; 
digestive disorders; aches and pains not 
necessarily constant in time or location; 
lowered basal metabolic rate; and emo- 
tional instability. Neurasthenia was 
once the snap diagnosis for such groups 
of possibly vague symptoms. Such 
patients have been put to bed, reas- 
sured, “given a pat on the back and 
forced to eat a liberal, well-balanced 
diet.” And as McLester adds, in the 
majority of instances aches and pains 
disappeared, and foods were eaten that 
formerly were regarded with fear. “It 
was not’, he concludes, “as was first 
thought, the seclusion, the opportunity 
for quiet contemplation, the reassur- 
ance, the atmosphere of encouragement, 
or the pat on the back that accomplished 


the cure. It was food.” 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


PROGRESS IN STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


As indicated in the address of the 
outgoing President, Beula Becker Mar- 
ble, at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association, and the 
address of the incoming President, Mary 
I. Barber, before state associations 
during the past year, these state groups, 
more and more, will take over certain 
projects now activated by the national. 
In other ways they are also developing 
ideas which when shared with other 
states will further professional advance- 
ment on a wide scale. Such sessions 
as that just passed, when a group of 
state officers met for luncheon during 
the New York meeting, serve as a source 
of inspiration and information. A sum- 


mary of the outstanding evidences of 
individual state progressiveness, as re- 


ported at the luncheon, should be of 
interest. 

Arizona adopted a constitution on 
September 21, elected officers and formed 
the Arizona Dietetic Association, with 
eight members of the A. D. A. in attend- 
ance. Others have signified their in- 
terest in the group. The state group 
is anxious to affiliate with the national 
Association. Several from Arizona 
attended the New York meeting. 

California, whose capabilities as host 
for the 1939 meeting of the A. D. A. need 
no further commendation, and who 
might well be resting a bit on its laurels, 
reports financing a dietitian’s salary 
for two years at the Diabetic Camp for 
Children near Fresno, under the aus- 
pices of the University of California. 
Another departure was a joint meeting 


of the Los Angeles section with the 
Southern California Home Economics 
Association, at which various members 
described the many opportunities open 
to the dietitian. A student outlined 
the training course as given to young 
dietitians. They have found that af- 
filiating with nursing groups, welfare 
workers and other professional groups 
has been a means of promoting good 
will and interest in the dietitian’s work. 
This year an Affiliation Committee will 
publicize the dietitian’s activities by 
offering speakers, exhibits, and programs 
to other professional organizations. The 
San Francisco group has petitioned the 
University of California for a refresher 
course, designed to assist the dietitian 
in keeping abreast of the times. 

Colorado, likewise, has cooperated 
with allied agencies and has formed a 
committee to compile questions for 
nurses’ state board examinations. 

Connecticut, through its Community 
Education Section, has attempted to 
inform high school students regarding 
the specific training required of a dieti- 
tian. The C.D.A. feels the need of 
suitable leaflets on the subject for dis- 
tribution to high schools. Since Con- 
necticut has no approved hospital train- 
ing courses, such material would need 
to refer the student to other states for 
dietetic training. 

Delaware, while numerically small 
as a state group, reports almost 100 per 
cent attendance at meetings and a nice 
cosmopolitan taste in program subjects. 

The District of Columbia group is 
“growing so fast that we are having a 
difficult time finding places with a seat- 
ing capacity large enough.” While the 
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membership is only 58, they have a long 
guest list. They are busily building a 
nest-egg for the day that the A.D.A. 
visits Washington again. 

The South can show the North much 
in the way of progress and Florida is in 
the vanguard. It sponsored in March a 
conference for dietitians, food adminis- 
trators in hotels and restaurants, school 
lunchroom managers, and others in- 
terested in human nutrition and public 
service of food, at Florida State College 
for Women. The Florida State-Wide 
Public Health Committee, a lay group 
dedicated to furthering better public 
health conditions in Florida, invited a 
representative of the F.D.A. to become 
a member of their board. They also 
have a news letter, credit for which is 
due Anna M. Tracy, state publicity 
chairman. 

Georgia, too, has shown interest in 
allied groups, about seventy people 
representing the Georgia Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the State Extension 
Service, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and the public utilities, having 
attended the G.D.A. annual meeting. 
The association is cooperating with the 
Georgia School Lunch Association in 
sponsoring the preparation of a manual 
for lunchroom managers. Another ac- 
complishment has been progress toward 
an approved hospital course for student 
dietitians. 

Illinois reports “‘a nice balance in the 
treasury” due to capable business man- 
agement of exhibits; a new constitution, 
based on the A.D.A. model, adopted at 
the business meeting; and excellent 
educational exhibits at the state and 
tri-state meetings and at the Hall of 
Health in Peoria sponsored by the Illi- 
nois Medical Association. 
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Indiana has been assembling informa- 
tion concerning the number of dietitians 
employed in the state and their status 
with regard to education and eligibility 
to membership in the A.D.A. and the 
state organization. Only about half 
of the national members residing and 
working in Indiana were found to have 
membership in their state organization. 
This information is to be used as a basis 
for a state membership drive next year. 
Other activities have been directed 
toward further training necessary to 
qualify certain dietitians for active 
membership. The first refresher course 
was held this year. Topics such as 
menu planning, cost accounting and 
food control, and nutrition and public 
welfare, were discussed. 

Iowa reports a most interesting ac- 
complishment, a joint meeting with the 
allied agencies of the Iowa Medical, 
Nursing and Library Associations. 
These four groups, joining forces, en- 
abled the convention committee to plan 
a larger, more extensive and compre- 
hensive program by inviting commercial 
firms to exhibit. The first booth spon- 
sored by the Iowa Dietetic Association 
was on display at this meeting and 
proved to be of educational and inspira- 
tional value. The basic material was 
loaned by the national Association office 
in Chicago and supplemented with 
material at hand. This type of coop- 
eration not only adds to the interest of 
the meeting, but makes for a better 
understanding of the individual prob- 
lems of the group whose work is so 
closely interwoven. 

Kansas, through its Community Edu- 
cation Section sponsoring the school 
lunchroom project in connection with 
the A.D.A., decided the most important 
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immediate problem was to arouse in- 
terest in school lunches and considerable 
progress has been made. The name, 
Kansas School Lunch Council, was 
adopted by the committee whose per- 
sonnel consists of representatives of the 
various health and welfare agencies and 
the A.D.A. and K.D.A. The repre- 
sentatives of the dietetic associations 
were given the task of preparing pam- 
phlets, three in number, the first to be 
given to the county superintendents at 
their institute, the second to go to the 
P.T.A., suggesting an outline for a 
school lunchroom program, and a third 
to teachers in county institutes. 

Kentucky adopted its constitution 
in 1935 and 30 members now belong to 
the national and state groups. The 
two-day meeting held in the spring cost 
around $500 yet a sufficient balance is 
in the treasury to pay for the national 
representative at the 1941 annual meet- 
ing. The average attendance at annual 
meetings is 100. Officers of the state 
group sent letters to their senators and 
representatives concerning the Shep- 
pard Bill. All state committee chair- 
men work on a two-year basis. The 
Community Education Section is testing 
recipes for school lunchrooms. The 
publicity chairman sent news letters 
every quarter to the state members and 
a nutrition digest was sent twice during 
the year to state members and members 
of the local organizations. 

Some of the accomplishments reported 
by Louisiana for the year were: a series 
of eight lectures on the practical appli- 
cation of nutrition given to a group of 
100 social workers of the New Orleans 
Department of Public Welfare; a list of 
questions on nutrition and diet therapy 
for nurses’ state board examinations 
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made out and submitted to the Louisiana 
Nurses’ Board of Examiners; a lecture 
on weight control to a group of Y.W. 
C.A. members during “Health Week”; a 
list of questions made out for the 
Southern Institute for Hospital Ad- 
ministrators which met in October. 
These questions concerned the dietary 
department, were designed to interest 
the small hospital superintendent and 
were answered by two dietitians. 

The largest single project undertaken 
in Maryland this past year was the 
sponsoring of the fifth annual Conference 
of Food Service Directors in Baltimore. 
The association was invited to attend 
the third annual friendship dinner given 
by the various women’s service groups 
in Maryland. As a particular service 
activity for this year, Maryland voted 
to contribute books to the library of 
the home economics students at the 
University of Maryland. The selec- 
tion this year was the A.D.A. Quantity 
Food Service Recipes. The Community 
Education Section conducted radio pro- 
grams on nutrition written and broad- 
cast by members. Eight broadcasts, 
fifteen minutes in length, were given on 
Saturday mornings. When the series 
was over, the broadcasting company 
asked for another series of six. 

Massachusetts sponsored a _ second 
refresher course for dietitians in May. 
All of New England was included this 
year instead of limiting it to dietitians 
within the state. Outstanding speakers 
were obtained, and the fourfold interests 
of the association were considered when 
the program was planned. As a 
follow-up, the yearly program of the 
state association for 1940-41 has been 
sent to all members of the national 
Association living in Massachusetts who 
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do not belong to the state association, 
with a letter inviting them to join. 
The program was also sent to potential 
members who have not joined the 
A.D.A. At the refresher course, these 
dietitians were encouraged to raise 
their professional standing by becoming 
A.D.A. members and those who needed 
some extra academic work before they 
would be eligible were given suggestions 
as to how this might be undertaken. 
The Diet Manual, including diets used 
by Massachusetts hospitals, was revised 
and a second edition printed. This 
has been a valuable reference for dieti- 
tians and nutritionists, including many 
who live outside New England. The 
history of the association was written, 
and an historian appointed to the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Michigan reports a refresher course 
as the most important event this past 
year. Considerable publicity was given 
to the spring meeting. Each member of 
the state association and each A.D.A 
member residing in the state but not a 
state member, received two notices, 
one a month ahead of the meeting with 
a tentative program and the second a 
week or ten days before the meeting 
date. One project which caused con- 
siderable interest was the exhibit of 
books, pamphlets and commercial mate- 
rial which were of use in teaching 
patients, students, and the public. 

Minnesota reports well-organized ac- 
tivities of its four sections, patterned 
along the lines of the national program. 
The association also brought out their 
first printed bulletin which was financed 
entirely by advertising solicited by the 
members. 

Missouri proudly introduces its bulle- 
tin which has helped in linking the dieti- 
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tians of the state closer together. The 
advertising chairman has been very 
successful in securing sufficient adver- 
tising to defray the expenses of the 
bulletin. The Professional Education 
Section has done excellent work on 
Illustrative Material for Teaching 
Nurses. The Community Education 
Section prepared an exhibit with the 
assistance of the publishers of the 
newer dietetic books. The Diet Ther- 
apy Section presented a sample sheet 
to be used for the patient’s hospital 
record. 

Montana’s aim is to have every na- 
tional Association member a state mem- 
ber. It was decided to promote the 
employment of trained dietitians in the 
state institutions and encourage an 
adequate school lunchroom system in 
the state. 

The Nebraska association has co- 
operated with the University of Neb- 
raska in placing students for experience 
during summer vacation. The reports 
from students have been gratifying. 
The first number of a bulletin has been 
published and steps have been taken 
to revise the constitution to conform in 
every detail to that of the national. 
Most outstanding, perhaps, was the 
presentation of a nutrition panel before 
various local groups in Omaha. The 
request for the panel came from the 
health division of the Council of Social 
Agencies. Five Omaha dietitians were 
selected to discuss the “Adequate Diet’. 
The entire program was presented as 
informally as possible by means of 
questions directed from one to another. 
At the close of the 30-40 minute dis- 
cussion, questions from the audience 
indicated great interest. 

New Jersey planned the spring meet- 
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ing around the subject, “Learning 
Through Looking.” Ten-minute illus- 
trated talks were given on teaching the 
hospital patient, the doctor, and the 
family through seeing; and teaching 
vitamin values, nutrition in the ele- 
mentary school, in the school lunchroom, 
and in college, through seeing. This 
proved an excellent way of encouraging 
members to speak in public as well as 
giving each a knowledge of her asso- 
ciates’ work. At the New Jersey Hos- 
pital Association meeting, the dietitians 
contributed an exhibit on the same sub- 
ject. The booth was set up in four 
parts: one, “The Patient Learns 
Through Looking”, with an exhibit of 
trays showing special diets, using real 
food, wax models and posters; another, 
“The Doctor is Informed in Nutrition’, 
with an exhibit composed of charts and 
foods showing those high in calcium and 
iron; another, “The Dietitian Acquires 
New Ideas”, with an exhibit showing a 
collection of holiday favors and decora- 
tions suitable for patients’ trays; and 
finally, “The Community Learns About 
Good Nutrition”, which included an 
exhibit of common food fads and falla- 
cies and another displaying sound in- 
formation. 

New York State feels that the follow- 
ing activities have been outstanding: 
the presentation of radio talks by the 
Rochester Dietetic Association, in con- 
junction with the Academy of Medicine, 
on foods and nutrition; a study of the 
present approved courses for student 
dietitians in New York State, and an 
increase from the three courses formerly 
given, to six planned for or in operation; 
a study made and report submitted to 
the Civil Service Commission of New 
York State, at their request, of Mini- 
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mum Qualifications for Dietitians on 
Civil Service; and continued issuance of 
a quarterly bulletin which is financially 
profitable through its advertising. 

North Carolina announces two out- 
standing accomplishments for 1939-40. 
First a bulletin has emerged as a printed 
four-page pamphlet which carries selected 
advértisements and three issues have 
been printed during the past year. 
Second, the state organization has been 
revamped to conform with the organiza- 
tion of the A.D.A. The office of presi- 
dent-elect was established and other 
minor changes made in the articles of 
the constitution. 

Ohio held its first biannual meeting 
in Cleveland in October. The attend- 
ance was good and the Executive Com- 
mittee feels that these fall meetings will 
be of value in bringing the association 
activities closer to members throughout 
the state since the annual meeting is 
always held in Columbus. Two issues 
of a state bulletin have been published. 
The Community Education Section com- 
pleted an exhibit on “Food Facts and 
Fallacies’ which was shown at the 
American Tuberculosis Association 
meeting in June, two Ohio county fairs 
and the American Dental Association 
meeting in September. 

Oklahoma writes that in the three 
years since the association was or- 
ganized they have more than doubled 
membership. Annual meetings are well 
attended. Meetings are planned to be 
educational but the entertainment fea- 
ture is never omitted. They also have 
become financially able to publish a 
bulletin, pay at least one-half of the 
delegate’s expenses to the national 
convention, finance their annual meet- 
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ing and still have a little left over for the 
savings account. 

In Oregon the state association, in 
cooperation with the Portland Nutri- 
tion Council, through one of its mem- 
bers assisted in the work of providing 
school lunches in three parochial schools. 
The raw food was secured from the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion and the cook was provided by the 
wpa. The dietitian made the menus 
two weeks in advance, bearing in mind 
the characteristics and the national 
food habits of the children. The three 
schools have a large proportion of 
pupils whose parents are foreign-born, 
and from many different lands. This 
project will be continued during the 
coming year, the parents are pleased 
and the children are learning good 
health habits. A state bulletin is also 
published. The four student dietitians 
who finished the 1939-40 course in the 
affliated hospitals and other institu- 
tions, are now placed in good positions. 

Pennsylvania, through the activities 
of the local groups, has stimulated in- 
terest and developed cooperation with 
allied agencies. During the past year 
the bulletin of the state association has 
been published, and its editor, Lucille 
Refshauge, merits special mention. The 
bulletin will be published three times 
yearly. The constitution and by-laws 
were revised to conform more closely 
to those of the national Association. 
Representatives of allied organizations 
are frequently speakers on the state 
programs. The local dietetic groups, 
particularly in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, issue invitations to local medical 
and home economics organizations and 
to students in these fields, thereby stimu- 
lating cooperation in the various allied 
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agencies. The local groups also par- 
ticipate actively in displaying exhibit 
material or other educational work with 
those agencies whenever interest is 
indicated. 

In Rhode Island, because of the small 
membership, several meetings are 
planned jointly with other organiza- 
tions, or outside groups are invited to 
attend. One meeting was open to all 
hospital administrators, the purpose 
being to encourage the employment of 
dietitians who have had approved train- 
ing, and to show the place of a trained 
dietitian in the hospital. When Eliza- 
beth C. Nickerson, director of the Nutri- 
tion Bureau of Public Health, Hartford, 
spoke on “Nutrition of the Unemployed 
and Low Income Groups’, representa- 
tives of the professional staffs of the 
State Departments of Health, Labor and 
Social Welfare were invited. 

South Carolina, organized in 1937, 
has been striving for stronger member- 
ship. At present there are twice as 
many members as a year ago. It is 
felt that this proves that the heads of 
hospitals, colleges, schools and commer- 
cial organizations are realizing more 
and more the importance of employing 
trained dietitians. The South Carolina 
Home Economics Association has met 
jointly with the dietetic association at 
the annual meeting for the past two 
years. 

Tennessee reports a membership in- 
crease of approximately 33} per cent 
over last year. The year’s work was 
climaxed at the annual meeting in 
Chattanooga in February. The pub- 
licity was well directed, the attendance 
unusually high and the group most 
enthusiastic. The program committee 
invited a representative from parent- 
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teacher associations, women’s clubs and 
other organizations. A refresher course 
was carried on for two months during 
the first part of the year under the 
leadership of Fairfax T. Proudfit. Anna 
L. Carpenter, chairman of the school 
cafeteria project for the state, is working 
in connection with Mrs. Cassel, presi- 
dent of the Fifth District Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, on 
this project. They are interviewing 
school personnel, parents, nutrition 
workers, and members of the health 
department to obtain various points of 
view. The Tennessee Dietetic and 
Home Economics Associations are form- 
ing a joint committee to make an in- 
vestigation of food service in all state 
institutions. 

Progressive Texas, a comparatively 
new organization, in 1935 had 26 char- 
ter members. By 1939 the roster car- 
ried 83 names. In this same period, 
A.D.A. memberships have increased 
from 50 in 1935 to 122 at present. The 
University of Texas boasts one of the 
few approved training courses for ad- 
ministrative dietitians and a Dallas 
hospital is working for a recognized 
course of training for hospital dietitians. 
One of the members has been asked to 
serve on the Nutrition Committee of 
the National Defense Program in Texas 
and the state association has pledged its 
aid in this work. The state senator and 
representatives on the Committee on 
Military Affairs have promised their 
support of the Sheppard Bill regarding 
the status of Army dietitians. Texas 
is proud, and justly so, of their 16-page 
bulletin. This self-supporting maga- 
zine is printed every two months and 
features informative articles by mem- 
bers and others in allied fields as well 
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as notices and news notes. Articles of 
national interest are sent to Mrs. Hud- 
dleson for publication in the JouURNAL. 
It is the association’s aim to have one 
of the best state publications in A.D.A. 
[Editor’s Note: You have!] Much in- 
terest and enthusiasm is shown at state 
meetings which are held annually—71 
per‘cent of the membership attending 
the convention in 1939. 

Utah worked on the following proj- 
ects: menus and recipes for the school 
lunchroom; display and list of the best 
and most recent publications in the field 
of dietetics; food and nutrition; and 
food fads and fallacies. 

Virginia is to have a state bulletin. 
During the past year the Tidewater and 
the Southwest Virginia Dietetic Asso- 
ciations arranged programs in coopera- 
tion with the American Red Cross. 
The Richmond Dietetic Association 
cooperated with the Richmond Hospital 
Council in planning the first Richmond 
Hospital Institute, with a program every 
two weeks for a period of ten weeks. 
One meeting was given over to problems 
of the dietary department. 

Washington states that since over 
two-thirds of the members of the state 
association are located in Seattle, and 
over half of the remaining third are 
within a 30-mile radius of the city, 
during most years the association has 
assumed more aspects of a local than a 
state association. The sectional meet- 
ing of the Northwest Dietetic Associa- 
tion really takes the place of a state 
meeting. British Columbia, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Washington were 
included in this meeting. One of the 
members, Dr. Jennie Rowntree, offered 
a two-week refresher course in nutrition 
at the University of Washington during 
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the summer. Through Ruth Walker, 
members have been able to cooperate 
with the state home economics associa- 
tion in the improvement of school 
lunches. A study of the school lunch 
and how it may be improved has been 
a major project for a number of years. 
Through other members the association 
has cooperated with the County Welfare 
and Child Health Bureau and the State 
Planning Council. 

Wisconsin has endeavored to do a 
constructive piece of work this past 
year—one that would appeal to the 
greatest number of members. With 
the University of Minnesota in such 
close proximity it was not considered 
advantageous to conduct a refresher 
course elsewhere. The work done in 
adult continuation study at the Univer- 
sity is judged outstanding, and the 
thirteen Wisconsin dietitians who at- 
tended thought the course most stimu- 
lating and comments make it appear 
that the attendance from Wisconsin 
next year will be greatly increased. 
Briefly, some activities have been: 
preparation of an exhibit and printed 
folder for the Wisconsin Dental Asso- 
ciation; participation in a two-day con- 
ference of urban and rural women called 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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to discuss the problems of living in 
cities and farms; two leaflets prepared 
for the Milwaukee County Medical 
Association; a series of nutritional charts 
prepared and sent to allied social and 
medical groups for use at their conven- 
tions; a series of 26 radio talks over 
station WHA, Madison, now available 
in a collection from the library at the 
Chicago office; and the formation of a 
nutrition committee, composed largely 
of members meeting regularly to discuss 
community nutrition problems. As its 
accomplishment for the year, this com- 
mittee has revised the nutrition section 
of “The Family Budget”, the official 
budget used by the Milwaukee County 
Community Fund and the Council of 
Social Agencies. The committee, with 
practically no change in personnel, has 
been meeting since 1931. Registration 
at the annual meeting exceeded 150. 
There were 23 paid commercial ex- 
hibits. A 16-page bulletin goes to all 
members of the association four times a 
year. Several members have been 
chosen to work on the National Defense 
Program as outlined by Harriet Elliott. 
And finally, efforts are being made to 
effect legislation in Wisconsin which will 
permit the title “dietitian” only to 
those who have the right. 


>>~<~ 


Basic public-health and maternal and child-health services, which 
have received great impetus in the last five years under the Social Security 
Act, should be conserved and extended as necessary....In such a program, 
as well as in economic measures for strengthening the foundations of family 
life, nutrition should be given an important place, since good nutrition is 
essential to the physical and mental vigor of the population.—Lenroot, K. F., 
Our concern—every child, Supplement to The Child, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 


Department of Labor, July, 1940. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Poison Trail. By William F. Boos, M.D. 
Boston and New York: Hale, Cushman & 
Flint, 1940, pp. 380. Price $3. 

This book covers the whole field of common 
sources of poisoning, from aconite to zinc. The 
author writes in an engrossing, narrative style 
and most of his subject matter is based on his 
professional experiences as a toxicologist. 

Of unusual interest to the dietitian are the 
following chapters: that on “ptomaine poison- 
ing”, in which the fallacious yet common concept 
of this as a health hazard is neatly presented; 
that on food infections, including those due to 
the Salmonella group, and to ¢richinella spiralis; 
and that on botulism, in which commercially 
canned food is absolved of all connection with 
reported cases of botulism, a fact well known to 
dietitians. 

Other chapters concern the pathogenic organ- 
isms and the means by which milk may transmit 
these to humans; poisonous mushrooms and 
other plants; the marihuana peril; the cup that 
cheers—alcohol, caffeine, and Coca-Cola in 
which the pure crystalline form of caffeine is 
incorporated; and nicotine. Monoxide poison- 


ing is surveyed in another pertinent chapter. 
With regard to sublethal doses of arsenic and 
lead, through eating sprayed fruits and vege- 
tables, the author pays little attention except 
to mention the instance where a number of 
physicians were acutely poisoned after eating 


broccoli at a dinner. Of the minute daily doses 
of arsenate of lead now ingested by many, 
deponent saith not. 


Pies A-Plenty. By Florence La Ganke Harris. 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 
1940, pp. 207. Price $1.75. 

The great American dessert receives its due 

in this appetite-stirring book. There are citrus 

‘and tropical fruit pies, cream pies, tarts, pastries 
and “‘main-course” pies. It is a book that will 

inspire the most jaded cook to go a-venturing. 

Those who think they know their crusts and 

their toppings, when it comes to pies, will find 

more than a few surprises in the sections on 
these. Even the section on apple pie, that 
year-round standby, runs variations on an old 
theme. 

Or, weary of apple pie, would you serve 

“€clairs with éclat’”’ or thriftily store the green 


tomato mince meat for the winter ahead? 
Whether your taste in pies be ethereal or earthly 
you will find a happy hunting-ground in this 
book. We are not surprised that the author 
breaks into rhyme here and there out of sheer 
joy in her handiwork—pies, both sublime and 
substantial. Waiter, make mine pie, too! 


Vitamin E: A Symposium. Edited by A. L. 
Bacharach and Professor J. C. Drummond. 
New York: Chemical Publishing Company, 
1940, pp. 88. Price $2. 

This monograph summarizes our knowledge 
of vitamin E in the fields of pure and applied 
sciences, in the form of a symposium held under 
the auspices of the Food Group (Nutrition 
Panel) of the Society of Chemical Industry in 
April 1939 at the School of Hygiene and Tropi- 
cal Medicine, London. The content represents 
the contributions chiefly of investigators in 
England. The three sections are entitled as 
follows: “The Chemical Structure and Proper- 
ties of Tocopherol (Vitamin E)”; “The Physi- 
ological Action of Vitamin E and the Conse- 
quences of Vitamin E-Deficiency”’; and “Clinical 
and Veterinary Uses of Wheat-germ Oil and 
Vitamin E Preparations.” 

The book dispels much of the confusion re- 
garding the physiological réle of vitamin E and 
suggests new points of view for future inquiries 
which may throw further light on the possibly 
general physiological function of vitamin E. 


Simplified Diabetic Manual. By Abraham 
Rudy, M.D. New York: M. Barrows & 
Company, Inc., 1940, pp. 215. Price $2. 
Since insulin was discovered, around thirty or 

more handbooks for the diabetic have been 

published. Most of these purport to be chiefly 
for the patient, yet few are simple enough for 
the needs of the average diabetic. Too many 
attempt the difficult feat of informing the pa- 
tient and physician as well. Thus in the book 
under review we find such grade 2 sentences as 

“The human body is like an automobile engine” 

and on p. 10 “In general it [diabetes] follows the 

law of a_ recessive Mendelian character.” 

Aside from this, the book is thorough, up to 

date and sound. 

Particularly commendable from the view- 
point of the dietitian is the author’s intelligent 
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discussion of the diet in diabetes, covering 
vitamins, deficiency states, and how to make 
the diet adequate. It is significant that more 
than half of the book is devoted to dietary 
considerations. These data are simply and 
accurately presented. Many diagrams, charts, 
substitution tables, and menus and excellent 
recipes, many of foreign flavor, add decidedly 
to the book’s value. 


Turkey Purchase, Preparation and Service. By 
Alice Easton. Stamford, Conn.: The Dahls, 
1940, pp. 60. Price 50 cents. 

Included are data on selection, grades, costs, 
carving, portions and preparations, recipes for 
stuffings and roast, steamed, braised, boiled 
turkey, etc., canapés, soups and leftovers; also 
accompaniments for turkey dinners, cold plates, 
and more elaborate turkey menus. 


Annual Report, 1939, Henry Lester Institute of 

Medical Research, (Shanghai, China). 

The report concerns the Divisions of Physi- 
ological Sciences and Pathological Sciences, with 
appendices. Under the report of the Division 
of Physiological Sciences, reference is made to 
the work of investigators in the Far East. These 
investigations concern the inorganic elements in 
nutrition, Chinese foods and supplements, and 
nutritional surveys in the Orient. One such 
states that “it is an open question whether all 
races, provided they are given adequate nutri- 
tion and favorable living conditions, will not 
show the same potentialities. It is without 
question that, in spite of the great variety of 
foods eaten in China, the diet of the masses 
needs improving; that such improvement would 
produce a much finer physique and that the 
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general potentialities of the race would be better 
developed.” 


Baby Care Manual. Published by The Par- 
ents’ Institute, New York, 1940, pp. 67. 
Price, single copies, 35 cents. 

This manual, prepared by the staff and con- 
tributors of Parents’ Magazine, is designed to 
be given by hospitals to the mothers of newborn 
infants. It is daintily bound in appropriate 
colors and includes spaces for birth records and 
information on the care of the modern baby all 
the way from the practical, everyday factors to 
the more profound psychological aspects. 
Diet, exercises, teeth, beds and bottles, all 
receive due attention. 


Government and Economic Life. By Leverett 
S. Lyon and Victor Abramson. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, 1940, pp. 66. Copies may be obtained 
from the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, 
Pittsburgh. 

This pamphlet is an interpretative summary 
of the two-volume study entitled Government 
and Economic Life, as presented by the Institute 
of Economics, The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in October 1939 and the following 
June. In preparing this pamphlet the authors 
have drawn freely upon every part of the two 
volumes and in numerous cases have quoted 
directly without so indicating. They, however, 
assume full responsibility for the interpretation 
and for the form of expression. The booklet 
includes comments upon relation of government 
to economic life, private enterprise and its 
regulation, special treatment of industries, direct 
production by government, and current trends 
and questions. 


>< < 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION is recognized as an ideal or superior state, one 


which few people can achieve. 
physical defects. 
pletely normal individual. 


The normal state is one which is free from obvious 
On the latter basis it is virtually impossible to find a com- 
This fact has been determined by physical examina- 


tions made in the Army and by mass preemployment examinations as well as by 


studies of school children. 


In a study that I made of 6565 male and female 


workers, only 7 per cent were found to be free from gross defects detectable by 
physical examinations, 70 per cent had minor defects, 16 per cent had advanced 
minor defects and 7 per cent had major defects.—Kessler, H. H., The determination 
of physical fitness, J.A.M.A., 115: 1591, 1940. 
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American Journal of Digestive Diseases 
Vol. 7, September 1940 


*The body build of the male ulcer patient. 
and M. Brucer.—p. 365. 

*An evaluation of the Meulengracht régime in the treat- 
ment of bleeding peptic ulcer. J. Chasnoff, S. Leibo- 
witz and R. Schwartz.—p. 373. 

*Functional bowel disturbance and milk allergy. L. Car- 
don.—p. 378. 

*Studies in human biliary physiology. V. Influence of 
metabolizable and non-metabolizable sugars on liver 
bile secretion. M. Jacobi, I. C. Zuckerman, B. 
Kogut and B. Klein.—p. 382. 


S.C. Robinson 


Bopy Burtp oF MALE ULcEeR PaTIeNT. Body 
build, weight, and blood pressure in 250 men 
with gastro-duodenal ulcer were compared with 
a control group of 7478 men. The ulcer patient 
differed from the control group in every meas- 
ure except height. He tends to be normal or 
underweight. The ulcer patient usually has a 
slender, narrow or linear type build. The sys- 
tolic blood pressure of the ulcer patient tends 
to be lower than in the unselected group but 
the diastolic blood pressure does not show a 
very significant difference. 


TREATMENT OF BLEEDING ULCER. Twenty-one 
cases of bleeding peptic ulcer treated with the 
Meulengracht régime were compared with a 
control group of 72 cases treated with the older 
“starvation-Sippy” method. The mortality 
rate in the Meulengracht series was 4.76% 
which is a decided improvement over the 11.1% 
mortality in the control group. The patients 
receiving early liberal feedings manifested a 
well-being not noted in those under the older 
method of treatment. Two of the 21 cases 
were further complicated by the occurrence of 
perforations, and only one in the control series. 


BowEL DisTURBANCE AND MILK ALLERGY. 
Food allergy is a more common cause of func- 
tional bowel disturbance and spastic colon 
than is generally appreciated. Milk is one of 
the more common allergens responsible for 
such colonic disturbances, accounting for about 
25% of the cases. 


Human Brrary PuysroLocy. Intravenous 
injection of hypertonic 50% glucose solution 
depresses the flow of fistula bile in a cholecys- 
tectomized individual. Glycogenic and bile 


secretory functions of the liver may be recipro- 
cally interrelated. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 
Vol. 60, September 1940 


*Effect of varied banana intake on nitrogen and mineral 
balances of normal children. H. A. Hunscher, F. C. 
Hummel and I. G. Macy.—p. 509. 

*Cow’s milk treated by base exchange for infant feeding: 
Metabolism of calcium, phosphorus and nitrogen. 
J. H. Hess, H. G. Poncher, H. W. Wade and J. C. Rice- 
wasser.—p. 535. 

*Estimation of vitamin D in blood serum: II. Level of 
vitamin D in human blood serums. J. Warkany and 
H. E. Mabon.—p. 606. 

“Effect of fetal activity on the nutritional state of the 
infant at birth. L.W.Sontag.—p. 621. 


BANANA AND MINERAL BALances. A study 
of different levels of banana intake on the nitro- 
gen and mineral balances of 8 normal children, 
aged 5 to 8 years, showed a definite, consistent 
metabolic response to increased banana intake. 
On a unit weight basis, ingestion by each child 
of an additional 100 gm. banana daily was ac- 
companied by increased retention or an in- 
creased percentage of intake retained of nitro- 
gen, calcium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, 
phosphorus, chlorine and sulfur. 


MopiriepD Cow’s Mitx. Unboiled base ex- 
change-treated milk, when fed in the proportion 
of 1} oz. per lb. body weight, kept 6 infants 
below the age of one year in positive calcium, 
phosphorus and nitrogen balance. Essentially 
the same absolute amounts of calcium, phos- 
phorus and nitrogen were absorbed and retained 
from the boiled whole milk as from the un- 
boiled base exchange-treated milk. 


Vitamin D rn Serum. An average vitamin D 
content of 110 U.S.P. units per 100 cc. human 
blood serum was calculated from the results 


of 608 line tests. Values between 66 and 165 
U.S.P. units should be considered normal. 
Values for white children were about 15% above 
those for negro children. 


FetaL Activity AND Nutrition. The initial 
source of energy-producing foods for the human 
fetus is normally almost unlimited but the 
system of placental transmission may limit the 
amount of glycogen and fatty acids available 
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for fetal needs. Active and frequent fetal 
movements require the consumption of con- 
siderable amounts of energy-producing foods. 
Excessive fetal activity may be responsible 
for infants who are considerably underweight 
for their body length. Maternal emotion, 
possibly through the liberation of epinephrine, 
seems to exert a strong influence on activity 
of the fetus over long periods. 


American Journal of the Medical Sciences 
Vol. 200, September 1940 


*Further experience with globin insulin. L. Bauman.— 


p. 299. 
*Vitamin C in chronic lead poisoning. L. Pillemer, J. 
Seifter, A.O. Kuehn and E. E. Ecker.—p. 322. 


Gitopin INnsutin. Four cases of diabetes 
showed striking improvement when they were 
transfered from protamine zinc insulin to globin 
insulin. 


VitaMIN C IN LEAD Porsontnc. In a series 
of 44 guinea-pigs on a subclinical scurvy intake 
of vitamin C, the degree of lead poisoning de- 
veloped in one month by oral ingestion of basic 
lead carbonate was more severe on a saturation 
level of the vitamin. Lead has no effect on 
vitamin C utilization or its metabolism. 


American Journal of Public Health and the 
Nation’s Health 


Vol. 30, September 1940 


*Observations on the durability of mottled teeth. M.C- 
Smith and H. V. Smith.—p. 1050. 

*Effects of vitamin C intake upon the degree of tooth 
injury produced by diphtheria toxin. C. G. King, 
R. R. Musulin and W. F. Swanson.—p. 1068. 

Health education through the ages. O. Temkin.—p. 1091. 


DuraBitity OF MorrLtep TEETH. Fluorine 
ingestion is the cause of mottled enamel. 
Mottled teeth appear to have less caries than 
normal teeth. Even though fluorine ingestion 
during the period of tooth formation may pro- 
duce teeth which offer more resistance to bac- 
terial invasion, the disadvantage of the resulting 
poorly constructed, internally weak, mottled 
teeth may far more than offset the advantage 
of a greater resistance to external invasion of 
bacteria. 


Vitamin C anp TootH Injury. Guinea-pigs 
receiving 5.0 mg. ascorbic acid per day did not 
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show gross or histological evidence of injury to 
the teeth when diphtheria toxin was injected 
intraperitoneally. Comparable animals that 
received 0.8 mg. ascorbic acid per day without 
toxin injections grew at a normal rate and 
showed only slight histological evidence of 
vitamin C deficiency. Injections of diphtheria 
toxin resulted in marked injury to the odonto- 
blasts and dentin in the teeth of animals re- 
ceiving only 0.8 mg. ascorbic acid per day. 
Vitamin C intake should be maintained above 
that required for normal growth. 


Annals of Internal Medicine 
vol. 14, September 1940 


Iron metabolism and its relationship, to anemia and 
therapy. W. M. Fowler and A. P. Barer.—p. 378. 


Archives of Internal Medicine 
Vol. 66, September 1940 


*Evaluation of vitamin B therapy for diabetes. L. B. 
Owens, S. S. Rockwern and E. G. Brown.—p. 679. 

*Measurement of vitamin A status of young adults by the 
dark adaptation technic. E.L. Blanchard and H. A. 
Harper.—p. 661. 

*Protamine zinc insulin: a clinical study. E. Tolstoi and 
F. C. Weber.—p. 670. 


VITAMIN B THERAPY IN DraBETES. Adminis- 
tration of large amounts of thiamin and ribo- 
flavin to well-controlled diabetic patients over 
many weeks does not reduce the insulin require- 
ment or alter the severity of the diabetic state. 


MEASUREMENT OF VITAMIN A Status. The 
course of vitamin A depletion of 10 college 
students on diets low in vitamin A was followed. 
All required a longer time to see a test light of 
constant intensity as depletion progressed, 
and showed improvement as vitamin A supple- 
ments were administered. Individual varia- 
tions in dark dysadaptation were observed and 
are discussed, 


PROTAMINE Zinc INsuLin. Eighty-four pa- 
tients with diabetes mellitus were treated with 
one daily dose of protamine zinc insulin. Only 
27 revealed continuous glycosuria during the 
year. The majority maintained their weight 
and many gained. Diets were not weighed. 
The incidence of infections was no greater than 
in other patients. 
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British Medical Journal 
No. 4157, September 1940 


*Wartime precautions for diabetics. R. D. Lawrence.— 


p. 316. 


WARTIME PRECAUTIONS FOR DIABETICS. Rou- 
tine precautions for persons with diabetes are 
given. 


Canadian Medical Journal 
Vol. 43, September 1940 


*Oral desensitization in food allergy. H. E. Edwards.— 
p. 234. 

The therapy of peptic ulcer. W.Goldie.—p. 236. 

Newer drugs in the treatment of epilepsy. J.N. Peterson 
and H. M. Keith.—p. 248. 

*Pellagra. A. T. Gillespie.—p. 255. 


OrAL DESENSITIZATION. The most common 
food allergens, milk, wheat, eggs, orange, cocoa, 
form the bulk of the growing child’s diet. 
Twelve of 13 patients were successfully de- 
sensitized by the oral method. Eleven were 
milk-sensitive and one tomato-sensitive. 


PELLAGRA. The development of pellagra af- 
fects chiefly the alimentary tract, the skin, and 
the nervous system. The alimentary tract is 
involved in its entire length. Skin changes 
begin as a simple erythema-like sunburn on 
exposed parts of the body. This gives way to 
darker pigmentation while the epidermis be- 
comes thickened and elastic. Nervous symp- 
toms are vague and may consist of headache, 
irritability, listlessness and depression. A 
case is reported. 


Hygeia 
Vol. 18, September 1940 
*Pressure cooker magic. H.M.Fyler.—p. 792. 
*Wheat germ products.—p. 805. 
*Grapes. M. Dartnell.—p. 808. 


*The versatile tomato. H.S. Brinsmade.—p, 812. 
*Economical food for thought.—p. 814. 


PREssURE COOKER Macic. New style pres- 
sure cookers now come in sizes small enough to 
be useful in cooking for 2 or 4 persons. They 
require only 4 tablespoons water thus preserv- 
ing the water-soluble vitamins and minerals. 


WuHeat GERM Propucts. Wheat germ, or 
embryo, is a rich source of vitamin B, and 
phosphorus and contains some riboflavin. 
Accepted brands of refined wheat germ, which 
because of their low crude fiber content may be 
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given to children and others who have sensitive 
digestive tracts, are listed. 


Grapes. The commercial grape industry is 
one of the four major fruit industries of the 
nation. Over one half the grape crop consists 
of raisin varieties and about one fourth, wine 
varieties. Grapes provide small amounts of 
vitamin A and iron. Recipes for grape pie, 
grape ice, grape juice and 9 other grape dishes 
are given. 


VERSATILE TOMATO. Tomatoes, discovered 
by the Spanish conquistadores in South Amer- 
ica, were found to be a potent source of vitamin 
C in 1918. They also contain vitamins A, 
B, and G. 


EconomicaL Foop ror THoucst. The vita- 
min content of school lunches should be care- 
fully considered. The most important aid in 
preparing a sufficiently nutritious lunch is an 
economical milk supply. Fifteen recipes using 
evaporated milk are given. 


Journal of the American Dental Association 
Vol. 27, September 1940 


Studies on the local factors in dental caries. I. Destruc- 
tion of plaques and retardation of bacterial growth 
in the oral cavity. M.T. Hanke.—p. 1379. 

*Association of dental caries in children with sex, age and 
environment. H. Kaiser and B. R. East.—p. 1430. 


DENTAL CARIES IN CHILDREN. The mean 
caries rates of white children, residing in rural 
or semi-rural areas in 358 counties of the United 
States, were determined. There were sig- 
nificant differences between the mean caries 
rates of boys and girls at each age. In the 
same age group, girls have more caries than 
boys. These differences increase with age. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 
Vol. 115, September 7, 1940 


*Occidental beriberi with cardiovascular manifestations. 
S. Weiss.—p. 832. 

*Vitamin Be (pyridoxin) deficiency in human beings. 
T. D. Spies, R. K. Ladisch and W. B. Bean.—p. 839. 

*Nutritional diseases in the United States. W.H. Sebrell. 
—p. 851. 

*Vitamin C in strawberries and cabbages. Current com- 
ment.—p. 863. 


Vol. 115, September 14, 1940 


*Garbage disposal and trichinosis. 
p. 938. 


Current comment.— 
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Vol. 115, September 21, 1940 


*Dermatitis of the hands in housewives. J. W. Jordan, 
F. A. Dulce and E. D. Osborne.—p. 1001. 
*Histamine and anaphylaxis. Editorial.—p. 1023. 


Vol. 115, September 28, 1940 


*Vitamin deficiencies in diarrheal states. W. B. Bean 


and T. D. Spies.—p. 1078. 
*Clinical value of vitamin K. G. Cheney.—p. 1082. 
*Influence of the liver on utilization of vitamin K. J. L. 
Bollman, H. R. Butt and A. M. Snell.—p. 1087. 
*Body build and hypertension. Editorial.—p. 1103. 


BERIBERI. The clinical features of Oriental 
and Occidental beriberi are the same. The 
cardiovascular manifestations of beriberi are 
related to thiamin deficiency but other factors 
may play a secondary réle. Evidences of the 
causative relation between thiamin deficiency 
and cardiovascular dysfunction of beriberi are 
thiamin deficiency in the diet; decreased thiamin 
content in the urine; disappearance of the 
disease after the administration of thiamin 
chloride; induction of electrocardiographic 
changes in healthy men consuming a diet 
lacking only thiamin chloride; induction of 
cardiac disturbances, in animals on a thiamin 
deficient diet, including cardiac dilatation, 
electrocardiographic changes, congestive failure 
of the circulation and structural changes similar 
to or identical with those observed in man; and 
disappearance of the experimentally-induced 
cardiovascular dysfunction in animals after 
administration of thiamin chloride. 


VitaMIN Beg Dericrency. Nine ambulatory 
patients with clinical evidence of either pellagra, 
beriberi or riboflavin deficiency excreted an 
average of 0.5% of the 50 mg. pyridoxin in- 
jected, with a range of from 1.5 to 0.0%. Vita- 
min Bg is important in human nutrition. Clin- 
ical deficiency diseases probably occur not as 
single entities but as complexities. 


NUTRITIONAL DisEAsEs. Increase in the sale 
of vitamin preparations, along with food con- 
sumption studies, indicate that nutritional 
diseases are taking an enormous toll in illness 
and disability in this country. A variety of 
eye symptoms have been associated with de- 
ficient diets for a long time. Unrecognized 
riboflavin deficiency is probably widespread. 
With constantly improving methods of early 
diagnosis of deficiency states revealing de- 
ficiencies hitherto unsuspected by the clinician, 
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and with intensive studies of the application of 
the newly available pure vitamin preparations 
to conditions of questionable etiology rapidly 
revealing new therapeutic uses, physicians are 
becoming increasingly aware of the magnitude 
of the field, and of the many problems yet to be 
solved. Prevention and proper treatment of 
nutritional diseases constitute one of the 
greatest medical problems in this country today. 


VITAMIN C IN STRAWBERRIES AND CABBAGES. 
The luscious strawberry and the humble cabbage 
now are found to rank with citrus fruits as foods 
which can provide in a single serving enough 
vitamin C to meet the daily requirement for 
this dietary essential. Seventy to 138 gm. 
strawberries or 28 to 104 gm. fresh eabbage will 
supply 1000 units or 50 mg. ascorbic acid. 


TricHinosis. Trichinosis is probably a greater 
problem in the United States than in any other 
country in the world. Since hogs fed on un- 
cooked garbage represent the chief source of 
human trichinosis, a more rigorous control of 
garbage feeding should be established. This 
can be done through regulations which provide 
for the licensing and supervision of garbage 
feeding plants, and for the cooking of garbage 
for a period sufficient to destroy all trichinae. 


DERMATITIS OF HANpDs. Soaps and _ allied 
cleaners are important causes of eczema of the 
hands in housewives or others whose occupations 
require frequent exposure to them. 


HISTAMINE AND ANAPHYLAXIS. Histamine may 
be the substance responsible for the anaphylac- 
tic contraction of plain muscle. The clinical 
value of induced histamine refractoriness in 
allergic disease has not yet been determined. 


ViTAMIN DerFicrencrges. In an area of endemic 
pellagra, beriberi and riboflavin deficiency, 
about 10% of the patients have such syn- 
dromes as chronic diarrhea. If the diarrhea 
is relieved, even without vitamin therapy, the 
secondary deficiencies usually improve. In 
deficiency diseases which occur as sequelae of 
chronic diarrhea, parenteral injections of crystal- 
line vitamins are essential in proper treatment 
but do not take the place of a high protein, 
high caloric diet. Nicotinic acid amide, 
thiamin hydrochloride and riboflavin will relieve 
specific deficiencies in most cases. 
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Viramin K. In conditions in which vitamin 
K deficiency is associated with an absence of 
bile in the intestinal tract, the administration 
of bile salts alone may be all that is necessary. 
Vitamin K is useless in this type of case without 
the addition of bile salts. Certain foods, not- 
ably green vegetables such as cabbage and 
spinach, are an excellent source, and canned 
mixed greens may be used. A product of 
proved value is made of the stalks of green 
grasses and is effective in doses of from 12 to 24 
tablets or from 3 to 6 teaspoons daily. An 
extract of alfalfa contains the fat-soluble vita- 
min. Synthetic products are more or less 
effective. 


INFLUENCE OF LIVER ON VITAMIN K UTILIZA- 
TION. Livers of animals that had received a 
basic diet with added carbohydrate, protein or 
fat, showed a marked decrease in glycogen. 
The extent of hepatic necrosis appeared greatest 
with the fat diet and least with the carbohy- 
drate diet, while regenerative changes were more 
marked in the protein fed animals. The 
animals on the carbohydrate diet survived 
without hemorrhage about 50% longer than 
those on the other diets. 


Bopy BurLp AND HYPERTENSION. Men of 
the lateral, or broad-chested type have more 
than four times the expectancy of systolic 
hypertension and seven times that of diastolic 
hypertension than men of linear or narrow- 
chested gage. In women the ratio was even 
more striking—eleven times greater systolic 
hypertension expectancy and eight times greater 
diastolic hypertension expectancy in those of 
the lateral type. Persons of broad build show 
higher pressures than persons of narrow build 
at all ages. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Vol. 135, September 1940 


*Radioactive phosphorus as an indicator of phospholipid 
metabolism. XII. Further observations on the ef- 
fects of amino acids on phospholipid activity of the 
liver. I. Perlman, N. Stillman and I. L. Chaikoff.— 
p. 359. 

*A study of the urinary excretion of vitamin Be by a colori- 
metric method. J. V. Scudi, K. Unna and W. Anto- 
pol.—p. 371. 

*The conversion of phenylalanine to tyrosine in normal 
rats. A. R. Moss and R. Schoenheimer.—p. 415. 
"The effect of organic compounds upon vitamin C syn- 
thesis in the rat. H. E. Longenecker, H. H. Fricke 

and C. G. King.—p. 497. 
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*The effect of the pituitary adrenocorticotropic hormone 
and of various adrenal cortical principles on insulin 
hypoglycemia and liver glycogen. J. F. Grattan and 
H. Jensen.—p. 511. 

*Synthesis of factor V (pyridine nucleotides) from nico- 
tinic acid in vitro by humanerythrocytes. H.I. Kohn 
and J. R. Klein.—p. 685. 


PHOSPHOLIPID METABOLISM. Amino-acids dif- 
fer in their capacity to stimulate phospholipid 
activity of the liver as measured with radio- 
active phosphorus. Methionine and cysteine 
are stimulating, while glycine, alanine, serine, 
tyrosine, proline, glutamic acid, and asparagine 
are inactive. Taurine, creatine, di-(b-hydroxy- 
ethyl) sulfoxide, and sarcosine failed to stimu- 
late phospholipid turnover in the liver. 


ESTIMATION OF VITAMIN Bg. A colorimetric 
method based on the indophenol reaction has 
been used to study the excretion of test doses of 
vitamin Bz in the normal dog and man. The 
short interval between oral administration of 
the vitamin and its appearance in the urine 
indicates that it is rapidly absorbed from the 
gastro-intestinal tract and readily excreted. 
In a group of apparently healthy human sub- 
jects, an average of 8.7% of a 50 mg. intravenous 
dose of the vitamin was recovered within 1 
hour, while 7.6% of a 100 mg. oral dose was 
recovered within 4 hours. 


PHENYLALANINE CONVERSION TO ‘TYROSINE, 
Tyrosine is automatically formed from phenyla- 
lanine. It is continuously liberated from 
protein linkage and replaced by tyrosine of 
dietary and metabolic origin. 


Vitamin C SynrHesis. Ascorbic acid excretion 
by albino rats was greatly accelerated by a 
series of compounds that are widely used as 
nerve depressants in laboratory research and 
clinical practice. All barbituric acid derivatives 
stimulated ascorbic acid excretion. A group 
of chemically unrelated hypnotics had a similar 
effect. A much greater recovery of ascorbic 
acid was obtained in the urine of rats after intra- 
peritoneal injection than resulted when the 
acid was fed. Urinary ascorbic acid was not 
conjugated with any of the toxic substances 
fed, but its endogenous production appeared 
to be related to the animal’s detoxication proc- 
esses. 


PITUITARY ADRENOCORTICOTROPIC HORMONE, 
The adrenal cortical principles, corticosterone, 
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17-hydroxycorticosterone, and 17-hydroxy-11- 
dehydrocorticosterone, exert pronounced anti- 
insulin effect and promote the deposition of 
liver glycogen. Desoxycorticosterone and vari- 
ous other steroids exert little or no effect on 
insulin hypoglycemia and liver formation. The 
adrenocorticotropic pituitary factor produces a 
definite anti-insulin effect and also promotes the 
formation of liver glycogen. 


SyNTHEsIS OF Factor V. Human erythrocytes 
can synthesize factor V from nicotinic acid 
in vitro. The presence of oxalate, the absence 
of glucose, suspension of the cells in sodium 
chloride solution, and excessive handling of the 
cells tend to diminish the synthesis. 


Journal of Clinical Investigation 
Vol. 19, September 1940 


*The mechanism of the excretion of vitamin C by the 
human kidney at low and normal plasma levels of 
ascorbic acid. G. J. Friedman, S. Sherry and E. P. 
Ralli.—p. 685. 

*Effectiveness of per-oral insulin in human diabetes. J. 
R. Murlin, C. B. F. Gibbs, M. J. Romansky, T. B. 
Steinhausen and F. L. Truax.—p. 709. 


MECHANISM OF VITAMIN C ExcrETION. Sixty- 
nine observations of the clearance of vitamin C 
at plasma levels varying from 0.03 to 2.05 
mg.% suggest that the reabsorption of the 
vitamin is never complete. The clearance of 
vitamin C at low plasma levels is constant and 
independent of the plasma concentration. 


Ora INSULIN IN DrABETES. Twenty cases of 
human diabetes of varying degrees of severity 
were used in a study of the effects of hexylresor- 
cinol and a buffering mixture of salts on the ab- 
sorption of insulin from the alimentary tract. 
As many as 8 doses of insulin could be given in 
one day without interference with total diges- 
tion. Greater effects were obtained when urine 
sugar and fasting blood sugar were high than 
when they were low. Results are only mildly 
encouraging. 


Journal of the Missouri State Medical 
Association 
Vol. 37, September 1940 


*Spastic colon. O. S. Jones.—p. 393. 


Spastic Coton. Spastic colon is a condition 
of the functional nervous system with a pre- 
ponderance of the symptoms referable to the 
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abdomen. The elimination of beans, cabbage, 
onions, garlic, lunch meat, sauerkraut, chili, 
pepper and excessive amounts of fats and sweets 
from the diet is of psychic value to the patients. 
Vitamins and liver preparations cause a certain 
stimulation. 


Journal of Pediatrics 
Vol. 17, September 1940 


*Build in adolescent girls. L.M. Bayer.—p. 331. 


Buitp In ADOLESCENT Grrts. A classification 
of feminine build is described which is based 
upon skeletal proportions and body covering. 
Two-thirds of normal adolescent girls could be 
fitted into the categories outlined, namely, 
hypofeminine (Diana), feminine (Venus), hyper- 
feminine (Rubens), and virile (Amazon). 


Lancet 
Vol. 239, September 14, 1940 


*Glossitis and vitamin B: complex in pellagra, sprue, and 
allied states. P. Manson-Bahr.—p. 317. 


Vol. 239, September 21, 1940 


*Glossitis and vitamin Bz complex in pellagra, sprue, and 
allied states. P. Manson-Bahr.—p. 356. 
*Eccentricities of iron.—p. 365. 


GLossiTIs AND VITAMIN B; ComPLEex. The 
tongue is a mirror of the stomach and intestines, 
Sprue tongue is well known, and a similar con- 
dition is seen in pellagra, pernicious anemia 
and idiopathic steatorrhea, which are charac- 
terized by anemia and intestinal upset. The 
glossitis and stomatitis of pellagra, sprue and 
pernicious anemia are discussed and colored 
illustrations of the tongue in each condition 
shown. 


GLOSSITIS AND VITAMIN B, COMPLEX, PELLAGRA 
AND ALLIED States. Glossitis, probably of a 
similar nature and non-specific to the disease, 
is found in pellagra, sprue, pernicious anemia, 
the nutritional anemias, and idiopathic steator- 
thea. A deficiency of the vitamin B, complex, 
which appears to be common to all, may par- 
tially explain these phenomena. Nicotinic 
acid and riboflavin play an important part in 
treatment. 


EccENTRICITIES OF IRON. Feeding experiments 
with mice show that egg-yolk added to a stand- 
ard diet greatly reduces the absorption of iron 
while the white of egg slightly increases it. A 
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diet high in calcium tends to decrease absorption 
unless acid is added. The absorption of food 
iron from the alimentary tract is influenced by 
gastric acidity, the calcium content of the diet, 
and the oxidation-reduction potential of the 
stomach contents. Medicinal iron taken after 
meals is subject to the same factors as food iron, 
whereas if taken before meals absorption is 
affected by digestive secretions alone. 


New England Journal of Medicine 
Vol. 223, September 5, 1940 


*Experimental humanscurvy. J.H. Crandon, C. C. Lund 
and D. B. Dill.—p. 353. 


EXPERIMENTAL Scurvy. A male adult placed 
himself on a diet containing no milk and no 
fruit or vegetables of any kind for a period of 6 
months. The plasma-ascorbic acid level was 
zero for 13 weeks before the first evidence of 
clinical scurvy was manifest. Hyperkeratotic 
papules containing ingrown hairs appeared 
over the buttocks and posterior aspects of the 
legs. There were no gross changes in the gums 
or teeth. Anemia was not produced. Blood 
pressure fell with severe vitamin C deficiency. 
All signs and symptoms of scurvy rapidly dis- 
appeared following the intravenous injection 
of ascorbic acid. 


New York State Journal of Medicine 
Vol. 40, September 1, 1940 


*Certified milk—yesterday and tomorrow. S. A. Cohen. 
—p. 1317. 


CERTIFIED Mitk. Certified milk has attained 
the highest standards of cleanliness and purity, 
and by virtue of improved methods of milking, 
transpertation, and distribution it is now de- 
livered to the consumer with its freshness, 
purity and nutritive value practically intact. 
Attention is now being focused on further in- 
creasing the nutritional value by carefully plan- 
ning the feed of the dairy herd. The milk of 
tomorrow will contain selective nutrients and 
some biologic unidentified factors which will 
increase the health and vigor of the human being 
and improve his growth and development. The 
certified dairy herd may in the future be im- 
munized against many diseases peculiar to 
humans. 
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Pennsylvania Medical Journal 
Vol. 43, September 1940 


*Diabetes. V. The use of protamine zinc insulin in chil- 
dren. G. Booth.—p. 1701. 


PROTAMINE ZINC INSULIN IN CHILDREN. Only 
4 of 51 juvenile diabetics have maintained 
satisfactory control on protamine zinc insulin 
alone. Some patients do better on a large dose 
of protamine with a smaller dose of regular 
insulin to control the glycosuria of short inter- 
vals. Others do better on a larger dose of 
regular insulin as the main controlling insulin 
with a smaller dose of protamine to prevent 
continuous or temporary rises in blood sugar. 


Public Health Nursing 
Vol. 32, September 1940 


*What is the truth about teeth? W. R. Davis.—p. 526. 
*The school child’s posture. H. Hallock.—p. 533. 


TreetH. Tooth development in man begins 
between the 34th and 38th day of fetal life 
with a proliferation of the epithelium covering 
the jaw ridges. From this, tooth buds de- 
velop. These cells lay down the future enamel 
of the teeth and then atrophy. The calcium 
content of the teeth does not change once the 
tooth iserupted. Calcification of the deciduous 
teeth begins at from 4 to 6 months in utero. 
A table of the chronology of human dentition 
and a picture of a longitudinal section of a 
lower molar tooth are given. 


Posture. At least 75% of the youth of this 
country exhibit abnormal body mechanics. 
Faulty posture interferes with vital functions. 
To stand erect, to walk more easily, to have the 
various parts of the body perfectly adjusted, is 
of absolute importance for perfect health. 


Public Health Reports 
Vol. 55, September 6, 1940 
*Care of the feet.—p. 1631. 


Vol. 55, September 20, 1940 
Hay fever and asthma.—p. 1742. 


CARE OF THE FEET. Ninety per cent of all 
people in the United States suffer from some 
kind of foot trouble. Over 80% who fail to 
qualify for military service are rejected because 
of foot defects. The wearing of poorly fitting 
shoes and hose is rightfully blamed for much 
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foot trouble. Tight shoes cause pressure and 
shoes that are too large cause friction. All 
congenital deformities should be attended to 
as early in the child’s life as possible. The use 
of devices to encourage a child to walk early is 
not recommended. Suggestions for proper 
care of the feet are given. 


Science 
Vol. 92, September 20, 1940 


*Vitamin B; in relation to the growth of green plants. 
D. I. Aaron.—p. 264. 


Vol. 92, September 27, 1940 


*Insect life without vitamin A. R. E. Bowers and C. 
M. McCay.—p. 291. 


ViTAMIN B,; AND GrowTH. The response of a 
given species to additions of vitamin B, is 
governed, in part, by the amounts synthesized 
in the leaves. Tomato, cocklebur, cosmos and 
mustard, when grown from seed under favorable 


INSTITUTION 


American Restaurant Magazine 
Vol. 24, September 1940 


*Introduction to a series of articles on restaurant sanita- 
tion. J.V. Malone.—p. 36. 

*Casseroles—the answer to low-cost high-profit entrées. 
G. Wenzel and S. Mallick.—p. 38. 

*Fall delicacies highlight September meals. 
man.—p. 42. 

Banana layer cake. M. B. Strause.—p. 46. 

"Off the griddle. Editorial.—p. 52. 


L. D. Free- 


RESTAURANT SANITATION. In addition to good 
food, good serving and advertising, sanitary 
rest room facilities must be provided for the 
guests and the employees, if the restaurant is 
to have good patronage. Competition neces- 
sitates leadership in this service. Illustrations 
show modern facilities—clean and inviting— 
for employees as well as guests. 


CassEROLE ENTREES. Casserole dishes make 
low-food cost, high-profit entrée dishes prac- 
tical. The service of casserole entrées ensures 
portion and ingredient control, permits the use 
of rich gravies and leftovers with a lower pro- 
duction cost and results in a more inviting fin- 
ished product for the restaurant guest. Small 
quantity production is another advantage and 
formulas for casserole dishes with amounts are 
given. 
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conditions, are not limited in their growth by an 
inherently low rate of vitamin B, synthesis. 


Insect Lire WitHout Vitamin A. The cock- 
roach thrived on diets so deficient in vitamin A 
that they would not support growth of rats. 
The body of the cockroach functions normally 
throughout the life-cycle without vitamin A. 


Scientific Monthly 
Vol. 51, September 1940 


*The trichinosis situation in the United States. B. 
Schwartz.—p. 241. 


Tricutnosis. Approximately 1.5% of hogs 
slaughtered are infected with trichinae. It is 
essential that fresh pork and pork-containing 
products be cooked thoroughly. The pro- 
hibition of the feeding of garbage to hogs on a 
commercial scale would eliminate 40% of the 
trichinous hogs. 


MANAGEMENT 


Fatt Deticacres. Appetites are stimulated 
the first cool days and tempting, savory dishes 
appeal to old and young alike. Suggestions 
for bringing back old-time favorites are given 
by the author. 


Orr THE GrippLe. Action window displays 
and demonstrations have attracted many cus- 
tomers to eating establishments with a resulting 
increase in volume of business and food sales. 


Buildings and Building Management 


Vol. 40, September 1940 


Making idle space pay.—p. 33. 

*Portable fire extinguishers. L. F. Maar.—p. 37. 
*Keeping employees efficient. L. S. Flint.—p. 38. 
Re-lighting with fluorescents. J. C. Forbes.—p. 42. 
Training employees to sell. M. Bridston.—p. 52. 
What’s new in materials and equipment?—p. 60. 


FrreE EXTINGUISHERS. Types of fires are 
classified as Class A, ordinary combustible 
material; Class B, inflammable liquids; Class C, 
present in live electrical equipment; and ex- 
tinguisher recommended for use in each case. 
Care of portable extinguishers and the necessity 
of training employees in the operation of fire 
extinguishers is explained. 
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Emptoyvees. A public address system coupled 
with a novel signal has improved elevator serv- 
ice. 


Chain Store Age 
Vol. 16, October 1940 


*Interiors go ‘‘modern.’’—p. 8. 

Reducing clerical work with simplified order forms.—p. 14. 

Flexible duplicating equipment simplifies forms and sys- 
tems. R. G. Parker.—p. 15. 

*Building business by catering to community interests. 
W. H. Parker.—p. 17. 


Selling is everybody’s business. A. J. Shragge.—p. 22. 


Mopern Inrerrors. Incorporate materials 
to meet utilitarian, functional requirements and 
provide complementary color combinations. 
Interesting wall treatments are secured with 
mirrored wall panels, satin finish metals, wood 
fiber tile, fabrics glued to wall surfaces and 
blond woods for shelves, cabinets and counter 
faces. 


Buritpinc Business. Genuine interest in com- 
munity needs and customer problems has been 
found to be more vital to success than mere 
knowledge of the merchandise and company 
organization and policies. 


Consumers’ Guide 
Vol. 6, August 1940 


*Buy furniture with care.—p. 11. 


Buyinc Furniture. Labels on furniture some- 
times give facts about construction as well as 
style and price. Rarely, if ever, do labels 
state the kind of joints used, the dimensions, 
the finish, number of springs, kind of webbing of 
upholstered articles or whether glue, screws, or 
nails were used for reinforcement. Article 
lists items to check before buying chairs, desks, 
tables, or sofas; cuts depict the types of joints. 
Suggestions for daily care of fine furniture are 
included. 


Food Industries 
Vol. 12, September 1940 


*The tin situation—how it involves the food marnfacturer. 
L. V. Burton.—p. 33. 

*Plant economies engineered with modern conveyors. 
G. L. Montgomery.—p. 38. 

*Continuous quick freezer developed by Birdseye.—p. 44. 

New developments in treatment of milk wastes. L. F. 
Warrick.—p. 46. 

*Food plants lag in accident prevention.—p. 52. 

*Spice oils give uniform flavor. A. H. Downey.—p. 54. 
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*Dust hazards.—p. 90. 

*Milk bacteria in bread.—p. 90. 

*Chemical changes in stored apples.—p. 91. 

*Beverage from beets.—p. 92. 

*Copper in greened vegetables.—p. 92. 

Citrus fruit juices.—p. 92. 

*Alkalis for cleaning milk equipment.—p. 94. 

*Milk films on equipment.—p. 95. 

*Fat-meat deterioration in storage.—p. 95. 

*Vitamin C in tea.—p. 95. 

Preserving coffee aroma by antioxidants.—p. 95. 

Pectin from chicory root.—p. 95. 

*Quality of vegetables.—p. 96. 

Tin. The present supply of available tin is 
important to food manufacturers since less than 
0.2% of our annual peace-time consumption is 
produced domestically. Most important 
sources of supply are Malay States, Dutch East 
Indies, Siam, Nigeria, and Belgian Congo. 
Tin in the United States or enroute in mid-July 
was enough for about seven months, figuring 
each month as ;'s of a year’s average need. 


Prant Economies. The experience of the 
Sucrest Corporation, a modern sugar refinery, 
indicates that floor space, operating cost, and 
maintenance cost can be saved when materials 
handling and processing equipment are coor- 
dinated. 


Quick FREEzER. Clarence Birdseye has de- 
veloped a new continuous freezer, the ten- 
plate “Gravity Froster.” Machine has auto- 
matic feed and discharge, takes little floor 
space, is portable, and freezes loose products 
without dehydration. 


Accipents. According to the 1939 report of 
the National Safety Council, Chicago, progress 
in accident prevention has been slower in the 
food industry than in industry in general. 
This safety article gives detailed account of 
causes of accidents in food plants. Most 
frequent are unsafe processes, working methods 
and planning, poor housekeeping, and improper 
guarding of movable parts of machinery. 


Spice Oris. Spice oils are more ideal for 
flavoring than dry spices because taste and 
odor are uniform and different oils can be 
blended without difficulty to obtain interesting 
flavoring effects. Dry spices, in contrast, are 
quite variable in flavoring intensity, introduce 
foreign substances and have low solubility in 
brine. Example given of procedure for making 
dill pickles with spice oil replacing dill weed. 
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Dust Hazarps. Fertilizer dust, walnut shell, 
flour, cocoa, malt dust, dried blood, alfalfa 
meal, sawdust-sand mixture, and insecticide 
mixture have been known to form explosive 
mixtures with air. 


MriLk BACTERIA IN BREAD. Self-soured whole 
or skim milk diluted with one fifth its volume 
of water or yoghurt skim milk diluted with 
three-fifths its volume of water, is entirely 
satisfactory for making “milk bread.” The 
use of sour milk in baking is important because 
the lactic acid helps to prevent the growth of 
undesirable bacteria, and because it introduces 
casein as one of the proteins in bread. 


StorED APPLES. From a test made to deter- 
mine why Bramley’s seedling apples deteriorate 
rapidly at 33.8°F. whereas they remain sound 
at 41°F., it was found that the contrast in 
behavior is particularly sharp with respect to 
the alcohol-soluble fraction; three main fractions 
in the ripe apple—starch, sugar and acid— 
contribute to respiratory loss of carbon from 
stored apples. Oxygen pressure seems to have 
only a slight influence on sucrose hydrolysis, 
but carbon dioxide accelerates sucrose hydroly- 
sis while retarding hydrolysis of the alcohol- 
insoluble fraction. 


Breet BrEveERAGE. “A palatable, inexpensive 
soft drink can be prepared by boiling chopped 
beets one hour in a sugar solution, draining off 
the liquid, adding water to the residue and boil- 
ing again for an hour. The finished beverage 
is obtained by combining the first and second 
liquid extracts, chilling the mixture, bottling the 
cold liquid under mild carbonating conditions, 
and pasteurizing.” 


COPPER IN GREENED VEGETABLES. Prohibition 
of copper sulphate greening is recommended. 
Although it is agreed among food experts that 
copper in canned foods presents no health hazard 
if the concentration does not exceed 100 p.p.m., 
it is also agreed that greening with copper 
sulphate diminishes vitamin C potency, which 
may become important to a population in win- 
ter or under wartime restrictions. 


CLEANING MILK EQurpMENT. Heat-deposited 
milk solids are readily removed from equipment 
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by circulating suitable strengths of any of the 
common alkalis for 30 minutes at 130°F. 


Mrxk Fitm. Ordinary milk flowing through a 
stainless steel internal tubular heater deposits 
milk solids on the surface of the tubes. If the 
milk is thoroughly deaerated before heating 
this deposit will not form; if allowed to form and 
not removed, it eventually forms the basis 
of milk stone. 


Fat Meat Srorace. Although fat will turn 
rancid stored at 16° F. for any length of time, 
it will keep if stored at —6° and at 5° F. Both 
air and light are harmful to the fat in stored 
meat. 


ViTaMIN C 1n TEA. Fresh tea leaves are rich 
in vitamin C, but in preparation of black tea 
all the vitamin C is lost. There is also a loss 
of vitamin C in preparing green tea, but by 
proper control of the process the loss can be 
minimized. The principal precaution is to 
make sure that the enzyme (ascorbic acid 
oxidase) which destroys the vitamin is itself 
destroyed by a rapid but effective heat treat- 
ment early in the preparation process. 


QUALITY OF VEGETABLES. Flavor, a leading 
criterion of quality in vegetables, depends not 
only on the absolute content of flavor principles 
but also on their relative proportions, as in 
vegetables which contain both sugars and acids. 
Other constituents which require special atten- 
tion are the bitter principles, aromatics and the 
like. 


Horwath Hotel Accountant 
Vol. 20, September 1940 
"Simplicity, accuracy and speed in pricing storeroom 
stocks.—p. 2. 
*Before and after food and beverage cost accounting.—p. 4. 


*Restaurant specifications for country clubs.—p. 6. 
*Extra-wage card.—p. 7. 


Pricinc StorE-RooM Stock. A labelling sys- 
tem for prices in the store-room reduces clerical 
labor and simplifies the pricing of requisitions 
and inventories. Labelled units not only 
eliminate overages, but also minimize shortages. 


Cost Accountinc. A striking contrast show- 
ing the before and after results of food and 
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beverage cost accounting in two hotels which 
resulted in a 60% and 201% increase in depart- 
mental profit. 


Meat SPECIFICATIONS. Meat purchasing re- 
quires a knowledge of quality, and an ability 
to set up standards suitable to the business 
house and the menu price. Definite specifica- 
tions include grade, weight and dimensions. 
A}meat purchasing guide and portion weight 
chart is included. 


Extra-WaGE Carp. New combination extra- 
wage voucher and time card eliminates the 
labor of sorting and attaching old style extra- 
wage vouchers to their respective time cards. 
Includes information necessary to compute 
wages on one side and time clock data on the 
other. 


Hotel Management 
Vol. 38, September 1940 


*1940 survey of small hotels. J. O. Dahl.—p. 14. 
*Good food hints. L.P. De Gouy.—p. 37. 


Horet Survey. A survey of 4 small hotels 
shows a profit from well-operated food depart- 
ments. Women handle all work in food prep- 
aration and service. Table service is of the 
type found in the well-managed home. Menus 
offer limited selection. Prices slightly higher 
than the average. Kitchen service is like that 
in private homes. 


Foop Hints. Emergency dish for hot weather 
is Salmon a la King in shoestring potato nest. 
Inexpensive, easy to serve and eat. How to 
place food in refrigerator, whether hot or cold. 
New suggestions for appetizing new dishes and 
combinations. What to do with left-overs and 
how to buy chickens. Good helpful hints and 
new ideas. 


Hotel Monthly 
Vol. 48, September 1940 


The United States Lines Steamship America.—p. 13. 

The city hotel of Buenos Aires.—p. 20. 

Food for thought.—p. 27. 

*Building menus to sell food. A. Shircliffe.—p. 33. 

*A new double boiler idea for preparing frozen vegetables. 
J. G. Wright.—p. 38. 

*Fruit and cereal.—p. 40. 

*The coffee shop. W.O.Waidelich.—p. 41. 

Sheets woven in a way to wear longer.—p. 45. 

*Rabbit is right.—p. 52. 
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War-time luxury menu in England.—p. 57. 
*Receipt-issuing cash register.—p. 58. 


Menus. A summary of the material on 
luncheon menus by Arnold Shircliffe, mentions 
a few well-known establishments and the dates 
of their opening. [Ilustrative, selective outline, 
luncheon menus are given, which show how to 
save on the printing and space of the bill of fare 
and simplify its reading by guests and em- 
ployees. The author tells why it is a poor mer- 
chandising policy to list both the dinner and 
luncheon menus on the same card. 


FRozEN VEGETABLES. Frozen vegetables are 
best prepared in small batches in a new double 
boiler of cast aluminum with lugs extending 
4 inch from the bottom. The advantages of 
the new kettle are summarized. Salads are 
merchandised by clipping a card to the main 
bill of fare, which lists the salad specials. 


Fruit AND CEREAL, Stresses the fruit and 
cereal combination rather than the usual fruit 
or cereal breakfast menu. It pleases patrons to 
be able to combine the fruit and cereal them- 
selves. 


CorFEE SHop. [Illustrated article showing the 
various steps in the preparation of chicken 
pot-pie, pot roast and noodles. The volume 
of business, market conditions, season of the 
year, number of employees, equipment, and 
amount of time available for preparation are a 
few of the most important factors which man- 
agers consider when making daily menus. 


“Rassit.” Welsh Rabbit, not Welsh Rarebit, 
is the correct name for the cheese dish concocted 
from melted cheese, eggs, and other ingredients, 
and usually served on toast. 


New CasH REGISTER. A new cash register has 
triple protection in that it provides a complete 
printed receipt, a visible record on the auto- 
graphic detail tape, and large commercial 
indication, which can be read from wide angles. 
The register is also equipped with special keys 
to identify clerks, departments, or commodities. 


Journal of Home Economics 
Vol. 32, October 1940 


Recognition without—responsibility within. 
—p. 509. * 


H. J. Bond. 
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*Standardization in informative selling—1940 outlook. 
M. Gertz.—p. 520. 

*New membership requirements. Editorial.—p. 554. 

*Research.—p. 556. 


SELLING STANDARDIZATION. Many consumers 
do not stop to consider standards and it is the 
duty of institutions, who serve the public, to 
set up standards which protect the general 
public. The existent standards—mandatory, 
permissive, and voluntary—are defined and 
classified and examples of each given. Stand- 
ards for consumer goods other than foods are 
too new to be numerous or widely used. 


MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS. American 
Home Economics Association membership will 
be open only to college graduates in home 
economics or closely related subjects following 
the adoption of a revised constitution and by- 
laws at the Cleveland meeting. Explains the 
types of membership and inclusion of journal 
subscription in the dues for active members. 


ResEarcH. Abstracts of papers given at the 
annual home economics convention as follows: 
cake batter viscosity as related to batter struc- 
ture; the comparative shortening value of some 
commercial fats; rate of penetration of heat 
during the cooking of meats; the effect of an 
extremely low oven temperature on tenderness 
of meat; the nutritive value of the protein of 
roasted soy beans; the loss of calcium and phos- 
phorus in freezing broccoli and during the 
cooking of frozen broccoli; factors which affect 
the vitamin C content of apples; a comparative 
study of the nutritional adequacy of the foods 
purchased by groups of college women on a 
limited and on a liberal food budget; a study of 
the effect on ascorbic acid excretion of diets 
increased in carbohydrate, fat, and protein; 
the rate of increase in blood plasma ascorbic 
acid after ingestion of vitamin C from different 
food sources; the vitamin C requirement to 
maintain tissue saturation in four normal pre- 
school children; the iron metabolism of young 
women on a Waily intake of less than 5 mg. iron; 
the replacement values of certain proteins and 
their ability to regenerate serum proteins; the 
protein-sparing action of fat, starch and sugar 
in the diets of preschool children; the influence 
of age on the basal metabolism of boys through- 
out six consecutive years; the energy metabolism 
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of twins; studies in basal metabolism of normal 
women; effects of tea on energy metabolism of 
children. 


Nation’s Schools 


Vol. 26, October 1940 


*Preparation and control of budget. A. H. Bell.—p. 36. 
*Inventories, of course. G.L. Yelland.—p. 42. 
*Interpreting the budget. H.M. Howell.—p. 43. 
*Choosing china; silver, too. E. Hibbard.—p. 74. 
*Revising food habits in school. L. Evans.—p. 78. 


Bupcets. Budget control may be 30 or 95% 
control—loose or strict. Ideal budget lies 
between these two extremes. Should be 
sufficient to ensure efficient administration but 
not restrict educational process. Suggests four 
main divisions for school budget—control, 
instruction, property, and auxiliary services 
with smaller divisions made when deemed 
necessary. 


INVENTORIES. Proper accounting for receipt 
and disbursement of funds has brought general 
improvement in school administration. Rec- 
ommends individual record of each item of 
equipment including complete description. 
Equipment labelled with inventory numbers 
facilitates taking of inventory. 


BupGET INTERPRETATION. California schools 
charge boards of education with responsibility 
for budgets of respective school districts. 
Superintendent of school is responsible for 
preparation and control. Budget making is a 
continuous program. Backbone of budget is 
work plan, spending plan and financing plan. 
Work schedule made at beginning of each season 
and followed carefully. Effectiveness of good 
school administration directly related to quality 
of budgetary administration. 


ScHooL CHINA AND SILVER. Explains history 
of manufacture of china. Twofold criterion 
for buying china includes focusing child’s 
attention on important foods, and buying from 
dependable manufacturer. Select china of 
high quality, underglaze decorations, and open- 
stock pattern. Use of color, if budget allows, 
makes good background for service of food. 
Select silverware with durable qualities. Stain- 
less steel popular, cost higher but product more 
durable. 
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Foop Hasits. Revise food habits by aiding 
children to select nutritious food, educate their 
parents, and revise the school menu to simplify 
selection. 


Personnel Journal 
Vol. 19, September 1940 


*Effects of Unionism I, nationwide. D.S. Parks.—p. 82. 

*Work and itsillumination II. C.E. Ferree and G. Rand. 
—p. 93. 

Personnel selections in aviation industry. R.S. Schultz. 
—p. 99. 

*Aviation executive’s comments.—p. 106. 

Personality and success in selling. P. Hampton.—p. 108. 

*Cost accounting. J. G. Blocker.—p. 117. 


Errects OF UNionisM. From 200 question- 
naires sent to nationally known concerns, it was 
revealed, with few exceptions, that in highly 
unionized plants unionism has had little adverse 
effect on general personnel program and in some 
cases has caused improved selection, less labor 
turnover, and more safety. Such favorable 
conditions will continue if labor and manage- 
ment cooperate in their problems. 


ILLUMINATION. Good lighting in proper 
amounts and good distribution ensures absence 
of glare, shadows and dark surroundings. 


Medical Preparedness 
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Tests reveal that delicate work, colored ink, 
colored and poor quality paper, adversely affect 
vision. Good lighting, which is adjustable to 
work and individual, and immediate correction 
of eye defects ensure good vision. 


PsycHOLocicaL TEsts RATED. Time and 
money are saved by giving psychological tests 
to applicants for jobs. Qualifications desirable 
in applicants are inherent ability, stability, 
willingness to work, and experience. The tests 
are not 100% accurate, but the results of these 
plus the knowledge and experience of the per- 
sonnel department, can be correlated and 
utilized for establishing a more accurate and 
satisfactory employment system. 


Cost ACCOUNTING. Personnel executives 
should have an understanding of cost account- 
ing and budgeting, payroll accounting, me- 
chanics of establishing and checking incentives, 
determining and auditing piece-rate per- 
formances and bonuses, which are identified 
with specific jobs and the control of operations. 
Controlling labor costs, and determining unit 
labor costs are necessary managerial functions 
in industrial relations. 


In a preliminary statistical report on the causes for rejection due to physical 


defects of applicants for enlistment into the Regular Army of the United States 
some interesting observations were made. The report covered a three-month 
period, June, July, August 1940, of applicants examined physically in the Southern 
New York District of the Second Corps Area, which includes New York City 
proper. Failure to meet the dental requirements stands out as the most impor- 
tant cause for rejection. Of the total number rejected during this period, that is, 
out of 2195, there were 516 rejections due to teeth, more than 23 per cent of the 
total number rejected. Fifteen per cent, or 308, were rejected because of the 
inability to meet the requirements for height and weight, the majority falling in the 
group that were underweight for their height. Experience has shown that great 
disproportion in the weight and height relation may mean lack of resistance and 
they usually are the first to break down physically when up against the rigors of 
military service. Many of those underweight showed signs of undernourishment 
and were potential candidates for tuberculosis.—Leone, G. E.: Causes for rejection 
for entrance into the Regular Army due to physical defects, J.A.M.A., 115: 1283, 
1940. 





NEWS NOTES 


American Dietetic Association, Annual Meet- 
ing, New York, October 18-25. Newly elected 
and appointed officers are as follows: president- 
elect, Nelda Ross, Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York; vice-president and chairman, House of 
Delegates, Nell Clausen, Children’s Hospital, 
Milwaukee; secretary, Mary W. Northrop, King 
County Hospital System, Seattle; chairman, 
Administration Section, Katharine M. Ansley, 
University of Illinois; chairman, Diet Therapy 
Section, Dorothy Duckles, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston; chairman, Professional 
Education Section, Bessie Brooks West, Kansas 
State College; Advisory Committee, Dr. Joe 
Clemons, Roosevelt Hospital, New York; 
Journal Board, Ella M. Eck, University Clinics, 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Grace Mac- 
Leod, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Placement Bureau Board, Anna M. Tracy, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee; 
Investigation Board, Dr. Lillian B. Storms, 
Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Michigan; 
secretary, House of Delegates, Millie E. Kalsem, 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago; Educational 
Exhibits, Esther Lieberman, University of 
Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor; Finance, Mable 
MacLachlan; Legislative, Alma Bering and 
Evelyn Anderson; Library, Gladys E. Hall; 
Nominating, Anna M. Tracy; Professional 
Relations, Lenna F. Cooper, Montefiore Hospi- 
tal, New York; Publicity, Eleanora Sense, 
44 W. 3d St., New York; and Revisions, Beula 
B. Marble, 131 Laurel Road, Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts. 

For the first time the convention organization 
was set up under three chairmen, namely: 
Convention, Alta B. Atkinson; Program, Nelda 
Ross; and Hospitality, Doris H. Tisdale. Also 
for the first time the program offered double 
sessions on Monday evening and Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings, and a 
meeting open to the public, to which invitations 
had been extended by card. As in previous 
years, luncheon meetings were scheduled for 
groups having special interests and for state 
officers, state chairmen of publicity and editors 
of state bulletins, and heads of approved courses 
and home economics departments. The usual 
reunion luncheons and dinners were also held. 
Altogether, twenty sessions were scheduled on 


the program and national defense was the key- 
note of the opening session attended by nearly 
700 people. In fact, the facilities of the vast 
Hotel Pennsylvania were taxed throughout the 
week in handling the crowds who attended the 
meetings. 

Interest in the national preparedness pro- 
gram was promoted in the address of the presi- 
dent, Beula Becker Marble, and that of Mr. 
M. L. Wilson, nutrition adviser to Harriet Elliott 
of the National Defense Council, at the opening 
session. On Wednesday evening with Anna 
M. Tracy presiding, preparedness for defense 
was the theme of the program in which rep- 
resentatives of the medical, hospital, nursing 
and Red Cross groups participated. Following 
this meeting a preparedness program for the 
American Dietetic Association was drawn up 
and approved at a joint meeting of the outgoing 
and incoming Executive Boards and the Asso- 
ciation’s Defense Committee. The major fea- 
tures of this preparedness program are enumer- 
ated under the editorial section of this JouRNAL. 

At the Welcoming Luncheon, an annual fea- 
ture, and at which Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan 
presided, greetings were extended by the hostess 
and local state groups: namely, New York, New 
Jersey and Greater New York; and by Dr. 
Nathan B. Van Etten, president, American 
Medical Association; Dr. Helen Judy Bond, 
American Home Economics Association; and 
Mary M. Muckley, R.N., American Nurses 
Association Headquarters. A special guest at 
this meeting was Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, to 
whom Honorary Membership in the Association 
was granted. Following this the luncheon 
speaker, Edith M. Barber, discussed ‘Food 
Through the Centuries.” 

Leaders in the field of vitamin research and the 
clinical application of these findings, Drs. 
Henry C. Sherman, Grace MacLeod, Carroll E. 
Palmer, Hazel E. Munsell and Norman Jolliffe, 
took part in a program devoted to the vitamins. 
The papers of Drs. Sherman and Jolliffe will 
appear in the January JourNAL, that of Dr. 
Munsell in a subsequent issue. 

Another admirable feature of this meeting 
was the broad coverage of membership interests 
demonstrated throughout the program, with 
special attention to the interests of the admin- 
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istrator. For example, personnel problems with 
regard to management, training, safety, etc., 
were covered in an evening meeting at which 
Lenna F. Cooper presided. The Association’s 
Administration Section under the direction of 
Grace Bulman presented reports of work cover- 
ing the interests of the dietitian in college, 
hospital, and public institution food services, 
and in school cafeterias. A morning session, 
at which Anna M. Tracy presided, was specifi- 
cally concerned with the problems of food service 
and management in colleges. 

Another morning session, with Adeline Wood 
presiding, dealt with problems of food cost 
control, and later in the week on the last day 
of the formal program of the convention, prob- 
lems of kitchen management as they concerned 
efficiency in motion, equipment and dish- 
washing, were discussed under the direction of 
Grace Bulman. In the afternoon of the same 
day a special session covered food service prob- 
lems in restaurants, with Margaret Cowden 
presiding. 

Community education interests which are of 
paramount concern in a national preparedness 
program, were interwoven through many of the 
papers presented at general sessions and at 
meetings dealing solely or chiefly with such 
problems. For instance, on Monday evening 
papers concerning maternal, infant and child 
health were presented, with Anna dePlanter 
Bowes presiding. The session of the Com- 
munity Education Section, itself, emphasized 
ways in which the dietitian and nutritionist 
could educate the public in good nutrition. 
In keeping with the present need to increase the 
nation’s strength through education of the 
public in the principles of sound nutrition, an 
open meeting at which Mary I. Barber pre- 
sided was held on Tuesday evening. Here 
the audience was informed as to what consti- 
tutes a normal, adequate diet by Pauline Mur- 
rah; how to reduce safely, by Ida Jean Kain; 
and how to distinguish between nutrition facts 
and fads, by Dr. Helen S. Mitchell. Later in 
the week, Dr. Martha Koehne presided at a 
special session concerned with problems of 
nutrition education in the community. 

In keeping with past custom, the subject of 
nutrition and diet therapy was discussed from 
the viewpoint of the research worker, the nutri- 
tionist, and the clinician. Presiding officers 
at two of the general sessions concerned with 


this phase of membership interest were Angeline 
Phillips Bantin and Katharine Brown. Among 
the prominent speakers were Drs. Dana W. 
Atchley, Herbert Pollack, John D. Stewart, 
and Eugene DuBois, all of New York. The 
Diet Therapy Section, under the direction of 
Frances MacKinnon, presented the reports 
of committee chairmen at a Thursday morning 
session. 

The subject of professional education gained 


, momentum this year since the 1939-40 chairman 


of the Professional Education Section, Gladys 
E. Hall, is the newly appointed educational 
director for the Association. Those charged 
with the academic and postgraduate training 
of the dietitian and nutritionist, approximately 
100 in number, gathered for a luncheon meeting 
at which Miss Hall presided. How the dieti- 
tian teaches others—medical students, nurses— 
was discussed at other sessions at which Miss 
Hall presided. Still another innovation this 
year was a general session led by Frances Méc- 
Kinnon at which highlights in progress, us 
indicated by certain specialized activities of the 
four sections, were presented. 

Perhaps one of the most pleasing features of 
the Association’s annual meetings has been the 
friendly, cooperative spirit evidenced by the 
Association’s membership and the representa- 
tives of commercial firms exhibiting. Nearly 
seventy such exhibits, the largest number to 
date at an annual meeting, were on display, and 
added materially to the educational and prac- 
tical value of the meeting. Another of the 
Association’s annual features is the Exhibitors 
Luncheon, at which all the representatives of 
firms taking part in the commercial exhibit 
are invited as guests. This year Ina Lindman 
presided at this luncheon and Major Paul B. 
Logan, Q.M.C., Army Industrial College, 
discussed “How the American Soldier is Fed”, 
a subject of great interest to all the dietitians 
and exhibitors present. 

Several enjoyable teas were held throughout 
the week, outstanding among which were the 
tea on Sunday at the Women’s Advisory Build- 
ing of the World’s Fair with the New York 
and New Jersey associations as hostesses, that 
at the Women’s University Club given by 
Pratt Institute, and one given to members of the 
Executive Board and other convention officers 
by Marie Casteen in her beautiful research 
kitchen and apartment in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
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vania. Mrs. E. M. Statler also graciously 
extended hospitality to officers of the Associa- 
tion on the afternoon of October 23. 

Another new feature this year was the special 
program of clinic demonstrations at various New 
York hospitals. While the formal program 
officially closed with the banquet on Thursday 
evening, Friday was filled with scheduled ac- 
tivities, some of which were designed to appeal 
chiefly to managers of school lunchrooms. 
Two of such were trips to various New York 
high school cafeterias and a quantity cooking 
demonstration for school lunchroom managers 
at Teachers College. 

The annual banquet, always a glittering affair 
in the annals of the Association, overflowed the 
hotel’s grand ballroom even to the balcony. 
The president, Mrs. Marble, presided. Nelda 
Ross, program chairman, had arranged a de- 
lightful program of songs, Ukrainian dances, and 
American Indian folk lore, with Dr. Foster 
Kennedy, neurologist, as the dinner speaker. 
Dr. Kennedy’s talk and the greetings extended 
personally by Alice M. Stickwood, Macdonald 
College, Quebec, president of the Canadian 
Dietetic Association, and Margery Abrahams by 
cable from London on behalf of the British 
Dietetic Association, served to weld stronger 
the bond that now exists between English- 
speaking people. Miss Stickwood said, in part, 
“We in Canada have a heavy responsibility. 
We are encouraged when we know that you are 
in harmony with us at this time.” Miss 
Abraham’s cable was as follows: “Deeply regret 
personal reasons deprive me pleasure attending 
your conference. Please tell your members 
dietitians are playing increasingly important 
part in rationed feeding of evacuées and those 
rendered homeless by air raids. Food storage, 
rationing and distribution based on nutritional 
principles have secured us a diet of plenty. 
British Dietetic Association sends warm greet- 
ings.” 

Thus the opening and closing sessions of the 
twenty-third annual meeting of the American 
Dietetic Associations were keyed to national 
defense; and to a discussion of the practical 
means whereby the dietitian may effectively 
function, in civilian or militarized units, in a 
national program for better nutrition. 


A Proposed Biography of Mary Swartz Rose. 
Clyde B. Schuman, School of Education, New 
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York University, New York, wishes to hear 
from all former students of Mrs. Rose so that 
she may obtain certain information and sug- 
gestions which may be incorporated in such a 
biography. It is felt that Mrs. Rose’s spread 
of influence as a scientist and teacher unques- 
tionably merits biographical treatment of her 
life and works. In a circularized letter, Miss 
Schuman, who has obtained the consent of 
Mrs. Rose for the proposed plan, requests the 
assistance of all of Mrs. Rose’s former students. 
She asks that they write to her and send in the 
names and addresses of any other former 
students. 


A Conference on Science and the Nation’s 
Food was held at Pendleton Hall, Wellesley 
College, October 24-26, with the following 
program: Dr. John D. Black, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, “The European Food Situation 
and Its Relation to the American Agricultural 
Policy”; Dr. Mary S. Rose, “World Movements 
in Nutrition’; Dr. Sara M. Jordan, Lahey 
Clinic, Boston, “Food and Health”; Dr. Hugh 
Bennett, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
“Soil Conservation, A Major Factor in Future 
Food Production”; Dr. Harriet B. Creighton, 
Wellesley College, “Better Food Through 
Plant Breeding”; Dr. Leonard A. Maynard, 
Cornell University, ‘Food Values of Plants as 
Influenced by Soil Factors and Cultural Prac- 
tices”; Elizabeth A. Curtiss, Wellesley College, 
“The Food Buyer and the Market”; and May 
E. Foley, Massachusetts Experiment Station, 
“The Cost of Adequate Diet in Relation to 
Family Incomes.” 


A New Book to Assist in Teaching Nutrition. 
The Bureau of Publications at Teachers College 
now has available a new unit for teaching nutri- 
tion in the elementary schools by Mary S. Rose 
and Bertlyn Bosley, entitled Feeding Our Teeth. 
The price is 30 cents by mail or 25 cents if called 
for. Elementary school teachers will welcome 
this book and may be reminded that an earlier 
one by the same authors, entitled Our Cereals, 
which was reviewed in this JourNAL for Jan- 
uary 1939, is available at the same price. 


New Publications of Interest to School 
Lunchroom Managers. In addition to the two 
publications noted under this section of the 
November Journal, which are available from 
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the Bureau of Home Economics, and those 
mentioned above which are helpful in teaching 
nutrition in the elementary schools, Consumers’ 
Guide for September has a special issue devoted 
to food and national defense. This issue carries 
introductory comment by Harriet Elliott, 
consumer commissioner of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, and graphic illustrations 
and captions which demonstrate the importance 
of food in national defense. Among the ideas 
suggested which should better living conditions 
and the physical status of the American people 
are municipal radio, market and news services 
so household buyers will know what foods are 
good buys and cheap; support of the Food 
Stamp Plan now in effect in 150 cities; school 
lunchroom programs in every city so that every 
school child has at least one well-balanced and 
adequate meal each day; official distribution of 
the essential milk, fruits and vegetables; diet 
clinics where families can bring their food buying 
problems and talk them over with nutrition 
experts; how to chart individual family food 
needs, and where to go to reach trained and 
experienced people who can help families with 
their food problems. Among these are suggested 
teachers of home economics in high schools and 
colleges; graduates of home economics courses; 
nutritionists in social service agencies; dietitians 
in hospitals, schools, industries; home manage- 
ment specialists in relief organizations; super- 
visors of home economics in departments of 
education; and county home demonstration 
agents. A total of 150,000 copies of the Con- 
sumers’ Guide is available for free distribution 
on application to the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Additional copies may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 

Another interesting folder has been prepared 
by Jane Sedgwick, home economist, Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, State Department of Public 
Health, Sacramento, California, entitled “Plan- 
ning Data for Food Service in California Schools.” 
These mimeographed sheets detail the problems 
in planning school food services, what the school 
lunch should consist of, amounts to serve for 
various ages, selecting and buying equipment, 
menus and suggested plans for school lunch- 
rooms under different circumstances. Miss 
Sedgwick has sketched in detail a lunch “kit” 
for small schools which can be obtained at a 
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cost not to exceed $25. Other sketches show 
proposed layout of kitchens, lunchrooms and 
cupboards. Miss Sedgwick is available upon 
request for consultation on school feeding and 
lunchroom managers’ problems in the state of 
California. 

Mrs. Caroline W. Edwards, whose paper 
appeared in this JourNAt for October, is largely 
responsible for a booklet entitled ‘General 
Practices, Menus and Recipes for the Cafeterias 


.of the Public Schools” published by the De- 


partment of Public Instruction, Tercitory of 
Hawaii. This 95-page booklet contains many 
recipes and directions some of which are ap- 
plicable in other localities. Another publica- 
tion by Mrs. Edwards is entitled ‘Cafeteria 
Policies and Manual for Use in Public School 
Cafeterias.” 


Farm Journal’s “Reduce Farm Surplus” 
Program. In an effort to counteract the price- 
breaking of farm surpluses which, because of the 
temporary closing of many export markets, 
continue to accumulate in spite of government 
crop control measures, Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife have suggested a non-governmental 
plan to relieve the situation. Principal factors 
in the plan are railroads and large manufacturing 
concerns who serve meals to their employees. 
The railroads serve more than 27 million meals 
a year to dining car patrons, and many of the 
more than 8 million employees of American 
manufacturers eat at least one meal a day in 
the company restaurants, cafeterias or lunch 
rooms. 

The program is carried out through the mail- 
ing of bulletins to cooperating companies each 
month, by the magazine’s Surplus Commodities 
Bureau, the forecasting for a three to four weeks 
period of a list of commodities which are either 
in or approaching a surplus within each state. 
On the basis of this information, dietitians, 
dining car superintendents and _ restaurant 
operators can plan meals and menus for as much 
as a month ahead, and purchasing agents can 
take advantage of favorable prices which always 
accompany surplus commodities. The result 


should be beneficial to both buyer and farmer. 
The buyer is assured of an emple supply of good 
quality products at a saving in cost, and the 
farmer benefits from a better demand which 
not only moves his crop at a fair price but 
actually prevents price demoralization and loss. 
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It is reported that a million pounds of surplus 
farm products were taken off the market 
in the first two weeks of the drive, and 125 of 
the largest industrial concerns and railroads 
have indicated their willingness to cooperate. 
Further information in regard to this nation- 
wide plan to reduce farm surpluses can be 
obtained through Miriam Williams, associate 
editor, Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


Food and Drug Administration. Notice was 
published in the Federal Register of October 11 
that the hearing on proposed definitions and 
standards of identity for flour and similar prod- 
ucts was to reconvene on November 12. The 
hearing was for the purpose of receiving addi- 
tional evidence on the propriety of adding vita- 
mins and minerals to flour, self-rising flour, 
phosphated flour, farina and semolina. Addi- 
tional evidence was to be presented relative to 
the names of the foods containing such addi- 
tions, and the designation of the optional 
ingredients which shall be named on the label. 

A public hearing was also held to receive 
evidence on the basis of which a definition and 
standard of identity for oleomargarin may be 
promulgated under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

A public hearing will be held on December 9 
to receive evidence on the basis of which defini- 
tions and standards of identity may be pro- 
mulgated for the following cacao products: 
cacao nibs, chocolate liquor, coatings (sweet 
chocolate, milk chocolate, skim milk chocolate, 
buttermilk chocolate, and mixed milk, skim 
milk, buttermilk, malted milk chocolate), 
cocoa, breakfast cocoa, low-fat cocoa, and 
coatings made from sweet chocolate or sweet 
cocoa and fats other than cacao fat. 


Vitamins and Their Occurrence in Foods. 
The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly for 
October 1940 contains an article by Hazel E. 
Munsell under the above title which covers the 
properties and food sources of the known vita- 
mins; points to remember in conserving vitamins 
and in supplying adequate amounts in the daily 
diet; methods for expressing vitamin values in 
units and new tables showing the content of 
vitamins A, Bi, C, D and riboflavin in common 
foods. Reprints of this paper are available for 
10 cents each. 
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A New Vitamin Summary. The Cuaker 
Oats Company have available a new sheet 
entitled “Vitamin Summary and Cereal Food 
Facts 1940 41.” Condensed information con- 
cerning our knowledge of the vitamins to date 
is presented in tabular form. In addition the 
vitamin content of the various Quaker Oats 
products is included and details concerning the 
composition of these many well-known products. 


A New and Unique Publication Devoted to 
Good Living. Gourmet, the ‘Magazine of 
Good Living,” edited by Pearl V. Metzelthin, 
who is well known to New York dietitians, will 
interest the dietitian who appreciates fine cook- 
ing. This magazine, coming out this month, 
is one of the most artistically arranged publica- 
tions yet seen. It is designed to appeal to both 
men and women who enjoy good foods and wine. 
To those whose hobby is food, or who have gone 
stale on menus and recipes, or who wish to 
serve what is new, distinguished and delicious 
in food, in the most pleasing way, this magazine 
will appeal. Published monthly by Earle R. 
MacAusland, 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
the subscription price is $3 a year or 25 cents 
per copy. 


Recent Publications of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. ‘The Challenge of Under-Con- 
sumption”, published in February, is based on 
a statement prepared by Milo Perkins, president 
of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion, and discusses problems of production, 
distribution and consumption, chiefly of food. 

Another, also by Mr. Perkins, is entitled 
“Can We Use Our Cotton at Home?” Also 
available from the Consumers’ Counsel Divi- 
sion is a mimeographed sheet entitled “An 
Experiment’in Better Nutrition.” 


Woman’s Centennial Congress. The 100th 
anniversary meeting of the first Woman’s 
Convention ever held in this country took place 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York, November 
25-27. 


New Culinary Publication. The Cook’s 
Digest “of all that is good to eat”, a monthly 
publication edited and published by Alice 
Coulter, 280 Broadway, New York, made its 
first appearance in November. The editor 
has assembled selected recipes from the home 
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economics departments of a number of commer- 
cial concerns, General Foods, United Fruit, 
. J. Heinz, Knox Gelatine, and so on. Other 
features are a digest of vitamin sources, helpful 
hints and dinner menus. The publication will 
be on sale at news-stands and grocery stores for 
10 cents a copy. 


New President and Director of Kellogg 
Foundation. George B. Darling, Dr. P.H., 
associate director, and Emory W. Morris, 
D.D.S., associate executive director of the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
on August 19 were elected president and general 
director, respectively, succeeding the late Dr. 
Stuart Pritchard, who held both positions. 
The foundation announced that it would spend 
$2,553,650 in the coming year to further the 
health and well-being of children. All but 
$634,000 will be spent in the counties of Cal- 
houn, Allegan, Van Buren, Barry, Branch, 
Eaton and Hillsdale, where the foundation 
conducts community health projects. The 
$634,000 will be expended as grants to various 
institutions. 


Diseases of Metabolism and ofBlood-Form- 
ing Organs. Among the speakers participating 
in a symposium on the foregoing at Duke 
University School of Medicine, October 31- 
November 2, were Drs. Cyrus C. Sturgis, 
Eliott P. Joslin, Eugene F. DuBois, Frank 
H. Lahey, Allen O. Whipple, George R. Minot, 
Frank A. Evans and Russell M. Wilder. 


Dietitian in the World War. In a letter to 
Dorothy Lenfest, Mrs. Lillian B. Moore, Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, writes as follows: “If you see 
Mrs. Huddleson please thank her for the de- 
scription of the trip through the war zone 
(August-September JourNAL). I was the 
other dietitian in the convoy but did not meet 
her although we were on the same train from 
Liverpool to Southampton. I was left in 
England where I shunted about among small 
units until the English rented us a huge place 
near Woolwich and we had 2400 patients— 
those evacuated from France but not equal 
to the trip to America.” 


Special Interests Group Dinners, A.D.A. 
Annual Meeting. The Children’s Hospital 
Group, under the chairmanship of Nell Clausen, 
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discussed the necessity for making progress 
toward unity in practice to obtain the best 
results, and gain for the individual dietitian the 
strength of an established régime in coordinated 
institutions. Hence it was moved that a ques- 
tionnaire under the direction of Beatrice Donald- 
son be sent to all children’s hospitals and those 
containing separately organized children’s de- 
partments, requesting a list of general house 
diets and such specific therapeutic diets as are 


.generally used. In discussing other mutual 


problems it was suggested that a second ques- 
tionnaire, to be prepared by Julia Bell Richards, 
might be sent to superintendents of children’s 
hospitals, regarding the relative merits of dieti- 
tians and nurses in the preparation of, and 
teaching methods of preparation of formulas. 

The Public Institutions Group read a sum- 
mary of the complete Porter-Peters report on 
public institutions, referred a suggestion to the 
Administration Section, and outlined a proposal 
with regard to student training in public 
institutions. The group concluded that dieti- 
tians employed in public institutions find their 
work extremely interesting and gratifying. 
They believe that the field offers a splendid 
opportunity for service, “‘particularly to the 
dietitian with experience.” 

The Food Clinic Group presented suggestions 
with regard to the 1941 program; discussed 
problems of Food Clinic student training 
which involve policy; library material; and 
suggestions for projects. Certain of these 
suggestions were to be referred to the Executive 
Board. 


California Dietetic Association held its annual 
convention at the Del Monte Hotel, Monterey 
Peninsula, August 30-31. The program in- 
cluded “Suggested Standards for Hospital 
Dietitians”, Charlotte Sloan; a motion picture 
on studies made on dental caries by the Uni- 
versity of California School of Dentistry with 
discussion by Dr. W. W. Wainwright; ‘‘Prob- 
lems of a Home Economist in Budgeting for 
Public Assistance”, Helen I. Stebbing; ‘Food 
Service in the Air’’, Sally Madsen, United Air- 
lines; “Dietetics in the Vernacular’, Dr. Helen 
B. Thompson; “The Light Touch”, Genevieve 
Callahan; and “Low Cost Special Diets”, 
Dr. Ruth Okey and members of the Diet 
Therapy Committee. A barbecue supper, 
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swimming parties and a formal dinner were 
enjoyed by those attending. 

A number of California members attended the 
national convention in New York. 

The Los Angeles Section met at the California 
Hospital, September 27. Reports and discus- 
sion of the state convention and a new colorful 
“Sunkist” movie which Essie Elliott had di- 
rected, made up the program. 

The September meeting of the Bay Section 
was held at Merrit Hospital, Oakland, with a 
barbecue dinner preceding the business meeting. 

Eleanor Gibbons, recent graduate of the 
Alameda County Course, is now assistant at 
Dante Hospital. She replaces Doris Koch 
who is taking graduate work at the University 
of California. 

Mrs. Gwen Wedlake, executive dietitian at 
the Children’s Hospital, San Francisco, flew 
to New York for a two weeks pleasure trip. 

Doris De Long has accepted a position at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Stockton, California. 

Kathryn Travis of Providence Hospital, 
Oakland, is taking a. three months leave of 
absence. 

Esther Baileys has left the Peralta Hospital 
in Oakland to be married. Florence Chernow 
will take her place. 

Mildred Carlson has left Dr. Mortenson’s 
office in Santa Monica to be married and will 
live in Berkeley. Clancy Morrison, formerly of 
the California Hospital, Los Angeles, will re- 
place Miss Carlson. 

Helen Burford, Kern County Hospital, and 
Dorothy Taylor, Latter-Day Saints Hospital, 
Salt Lake City, are now at the California 
Hospital. 

Clara May Brown left St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Orange, to take a teaching position at George 
Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. Meriam 
Cuming has gone to St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

Mrs. Pauline Clayton, formerly of the Los 
Angeles County Hospital, later of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, is now at the Ventura County 
Hospital. 

Beulah Nelson is assistant dietitian at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, Los Angeles. Margaret 
Anderson is assistant dietitian at Santa Monica 
Hospital. Neva Homan is now assistant at 
Kern County Hospital in Bakersfield. 


Maryland Dietetic Association. The 1940- 
41 season opened with a picnic at State Teachers 
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College, Towson, with over 75 members and 
guests present. At the October meeting at the 
Women’s Hospital, Dr. Edmund Ludlow 
Keeney, instructor in medicine, Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, spoke on ‘Allergies and Diet.” 

Jeanne Daubert, recent graduate of the post- 
graduate course, Johns Hopkins Hospital, has 
accepted a position as assistant dietitian, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, Baltimore. 

Josephine Dunlap, graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College and the student course at St. 
Louis University Hospital, has been appointed 
assistant dietitian at the Church Home and 
Infirmary, Baltimore. 

Announcements have been received of the 
marriages of Mary Lee Aylesworth to the Rev. 
George D. Goodwin, and of Lucille Gifford 
to Mr. Earl Wahrenbrook. Mrs. Goodwin and 
Mrs. Wahrenbrook recently completed the post- 
graduate course at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Betty MacDaniels, a graduate of the post- 
graduate course at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
has accepted a position at the Marjorie Webster 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Marietta Pierce, recent graduate of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital postgraduate course, has been 
appointed assistant administrative dietitian 
at the hospital. 

The following students have entered the 
1940-41 postgraduate training course at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital: Murlies Bemmels, 
University of Minnesota; Bernadine Buck, 
Madison College; Eleanor Carlin, University 
of Notre Dame, Columbia and Johns Hopkins 
University; Mildred Davis, University of 
Oklahoma; Winifred Earl, Elmira College; 
Mary Eaton, University of Otago; Caroline 
Groves, Iowa State College; Mildred Hearn, 
University of Maryland; Pearl Jackson, Purdue 
University; Betty Jenkins, Kansas State Col- 
lege; Lois Koblitz, Smith College and Columbia; 
Anne Lyddane, Drexel Institute; Elizabeth 
Moll, Hood College; Beverly Pracy, University 
of California; Ruth Steinkamp, University of 
Texas; Jane Strickland, Mississippi State 
College for Women; Phyllis Thomas, University 
of Idaho; Jeanne Vaughn, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Engla Anderson, graduate of the University 
of Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor, has been 
appointed assistant dietitian and instructor of 
student nurses at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Nora May Dappen has recently been trans- 
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ferred from the U. S. Marine Hospital, Detroit, 
to the U. S. Marine Hospital, Baltimore; 
Marjorie Wood, previously attached to the 
latter, has been appointed dietitian at the 
Narcotic Farm, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mary Willsie, graduate of Ohio University, 
has accepted the position of assistant dietitian 
at the Home for Incurables, Baltimore. 

Josephine Adams is now chief dietitian at the 
West Baltimore General Hospital. 

Betty Olson, metabolic dietitian, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, has announced her marriage 
to Dr. Frederick Hesser on July 13. Mrs. 
Hesser will continue her work at the hospital 
this year. 

The Community Education Section plans to 
send a monthly bulletin of nutritional news this 
year to all rural cafeterias in consolidated 
schools which do not employ a trained dietitian. 
This committee also will continue the radio 
broadcasts on nutrition. 

The Johns Hopkins University Medical School 
has invited the association to their meetings 
held the second Monday of each month. 


Missouri Dietetic Association. According to 
Missouri Mutterings, two new residence halls, 
one for women and the other for men students 
of the University of Missouri, were opened this 
fall, with Marita Monroe as chief dietitian in 
charge of the dining rooms. The women’s 
dormitory consists of two units—one a coopera- 
tive project directed by Marjorie Hallam as 
assistant dietitian. Lillian Morgan, also an 
assistant dietitian, directs the men’s dining 
room. 

The following student dietitians started their 
course at Barnes Hospital September 1: Georgia 
Bywaters, Madison College, Harrisburg, Vir- 
ginia; Elizabeth Carroll, University of Cali- 
fornia; Rebecca Carpenter, University of 
West Virginia; Helen Greer, Iowa State College; 
Marjorie Holmes, DePauw University; Geneva 
Rose Sankey, Purdue University; and Elese 
Tagge, University of Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Bernice Allred, formerly of Ahwahnee 
Sanatorium, California, is now dietitian at the 
Junior High School, University City. 

Jane Swift, 1939 student dietitian at Barnes 
Hospital, was married on August 30 to Mr. 
Thomas Black, senior medical student at 
Washington University. 

Frances Anderson, a 1939 student dietitian 
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at Barnes Hospital, has replaced Louise Os- 
bourne at Jewish Hospital. 

Helen McLachlan is the new teaching dietitian 
in the St. Louis University Dietetic Department. 

Margaret Erbacher has accepted the position 
of assistant dietitian at Robert Koch Hospital, 
Koch, Missouri. 

Gertrude Lang, Veterans Hospital, Jefferson, 
has been transferred to Dwight, Illinois, and is 
succeeded by Norma Vesterman of Memphis, 


“Tennessee. 


Barnes Hospital has opened a new tea-room 
which is operated by the dietary department. 

Mrs. David Aitken (Edith Tilton, formerly 
chief dietitian at Barnes Hospital) and small 
daughter, Jenifer, arrived in this country for an 
indefinite period, due to war conditions in 
Australia. Mrs. Aitken visted Dorothy Dolan 
and other friends in St. Louis. 

Student dietitians who started their student 
course at St. Louis University Hospitals are: 
Ruth Ann Jubb, Michigan State; Mary Angela 
Peterson, University of Washington; Mary 
Jeanne Cotter, Clark College; Mary Elizabeth 
Wand, Fontbonne College; Helen Kelly, 
Loretto Heights College; Martha Study, 
Kansas State; Mary Jo Hickey, University of 
Minnesota; Sister M. Alma, College of St. 
Catherine; and Sister M. Maximina, St. Louis 
University. 

The new officers of the St. Louis Dietetic 
Association are: president, Ruth M. Kahn, 
Washington University Clinic; vice-president, 
Helen Latta, Jewish Hospital; treasurer, Mrs. 
Gene Shrader, 6650 Waterman Ave.; secretary, 
Gertrude Samson, City Hospital No. 1. 

Rachel Reed, formerly of the Kansas City 
Dairy Council, has accepted a position with the 
Borden Company of Chicago, as assistant to 
Aubyn Chinn, director of Consumer Relations. 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. At an 
executive meeting on October 14 final plans were 
made for the annual meeting on November 14. 
A program for the year’s work was also dis- 
cussed. 

Several members of the association acted as 
joint hostesses at the tea on October 20 and on 
field trips, and as pages at the recent meeting 
of the American Dietetic Association. 

Florence Jones is now head dietitian at the 
Morristown Memorial Hospital. 





Dec. 1940] 


Pittsburgh Dietetic Association met Novem- 
ber 5 in the lecture room of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Dairy Council with reports and news from 
the annual meeting in New York constituting 
the program. Among those who attended the 
A.D.A. meeting in New York were Rena Eck- 
man, Irene Willson, Charlotte Addison, Loven- 
trice Turner, Helen Wolverton, Evelyn Girard, 
Sylvia Levie, Josephine Weagley, Grace Jackson, 
Jane Hartman, Kay Piotrowski, Frances Bowen, 
and Jennie Barton. 

Hope Smith, formerly of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, has taken over the 
duties of therapeutic dietitian at the Allegheny 
General Hospital. Another recent appointee 
is Elizabeth Piper, formerly of the University 
Hospital, Baltimore, who is acting as relief 
dietitian. 

Virginia Linberg, who had her student work 
at the Hahnemann Hospital, has been appointed 
assistant dietitian at St. Margaret’s Hospital. 
She is assisting Maxine Schumacher who was 
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formerly associated with the Lutheran Hospital, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Jean Landefeld, who had her student training 
at the Starling-Loving University Hospital, is 
now at Magee Hospital. 

Lillian Jean Emoff has been appointed as- 
sistant dietitian at the Montefiore Hospital, 
Pittsburgh. She received her training at the 
Montefiore Hospital, New York. 

The West Penn Hospital has enrolled eight 
student dietitians as follows: Genevieve Jarosz, 
Columbia University; Eleanor Johnson, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; Ann Begeny, 
Pennsylvania State; Marcia Bush, Akron Uni- 
versity; Elizabeth Kitto, Hood College; Mollie 
Tyson, Drexel Institute; Eleanor Morrell, 
University of Illinois; and Marilyn Rousseau, 
Massachusetts State Teachers College. 

Janet Story and Ruth Beach, both of Penn- 
sylvania State, and Rosemary Stewart, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, are student dietitians at the 
Shadyside Hospital. 


Have You Heard? 


For arranging flowers: 

1. Frogs may be inexpensively made of sheet 
lead. Cut the lead with tin shears into strips of 
various sizes } inch wide and 10 inches long to 
2 inches wide and 2 feet long. Bend the strips 
with the fingers into circles, loops, scrolls, or any 
other shapes which will fit the bowl and the 
flowers. Large flowers naturally call for larger 
and heavier frogs than do small ones. 

2. A small bowl or colored custard cup makes 
an attractive holder for small flowers if it is 
half filled with damp white sand to hold them 
in position. 


>><~< 


Why are baker’s bow] trucks made with three 
legs? They tip over much less readily if they 
have four. If you have an old three-legged 
truck which has been a troublesome spiller, 
try having the legs taken off and four legs put 
on. This involves only one new leg and castor, 
and re-spacing. 


>><x 


Cleaning the dishwashing machine is facilitated 
by attaching a short length of steam hose to the 
steam line which heats the water tank. The 
position at which this line can most conveniently 
be tapped differs in the various makes of ma- 


chine. It should be so arranged that the hose 
will stow out of the way when not in use. It is 
a simple matter for a steam fitter to tap the line 
and installa valve. The end of the hose should 
have a three-inch length of small pipe inserted 
in it, bent to form a right angle elbow so that 
the steam can be easily directed into the in- 
accessible corners of the machine. 


>>~<~< 


A small hand apple-cutter is available which 
cores the apple and cuts it into sections at one 
operation. While it would not do for large 
quantity food production, it is useful where a 
few apples are to be prepared for immediate 
table use, salads, etc. 


>->~<~ 


Where dishes are sent to a central dishwashing 
unit from decentralized serving pantries, avoid 
the problem of care of pantry garbage cans by 
not having them. Supply the pantries, in- 
stead, with number ten cans, to be sent down 
with the soiled dishes after each meal and re- 
turned with the clean dishes. The cans can 
be run through the dishwashing machine, and 
at the first sign of old age, may be discarded and 
replaced. In this way, no garbage is left in the 
pantries to develop an odor, and it is easy to 
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keep track of the amount of waste from each though dietitians in the Puget Sound area of 
pantry and from each meal. the Northwest have been successfully using it 

rbvedind for some time. It is marketed, canned, under 


the trade name of “Rollops’. It resembles 


That the unattractive-looking sea cucumber minced clams, and can be used in place of clams 


makes an attractive food is news to many, al- _in making a delicious chowder. 


>+>~<~ 


Discussion by Lord Horder 


“We British are not scientifically minded; we pay lip service to research but are 
not really interested; method is not one of our national characteristics. Perhaps 
nature has spoilt us; anyway, in the absence of a strong incentive we are casual 
and lazy minded and we have left for a long time entirely unimplemented many 
of the discoveries that science hands out to us.” Asan example he gives neglect of 
immunization against diphtheria. It is some years since the principles of diet 
which underlie nutrition were established. Yet they are only beginning to be 
reflected either in the food of the people or in the kind of foodstuffs that the coun- 
try produces. Now comes “total war” and so we must be efficient. We inquire 
how this is to be done and ask questions the answers to which have been shouted 
for years into deaf ears. We are turning to the experts and saying “Come, do 
your stuff; we need you.” To their credit the experts do not resent our neglect 
and fail us. ‘Let a future generation say of this that it won the war because it 
realized the importance of guns and butter.”—Foreign Letters, J.A.M.A., 115: 
1033, 1940. 





THE BELIEF that the Hawaiians emigrated from the islands of the Southern 
Pacific region is strengthened when their foods are studied, for these bear a close 
resemblance to those of the Tahitians, Samoans, and other South Sea Islanders. 
Women, apparently, never took much part in food preparation. It was the man 
of the household who prepared the taro root, made poi, wrapped taro leaves 
around the fish he caught and cooked, grated the coconut meat. He dug the 
underground oven or imu. History does not record that he washed the dishes 
for the simple reason that banana leaves (ti) served as plates, and hollowed coco- 
nuts as poi pots and drinking cups. He called his wooden cooking bowl, umeke. 
Later the name was changed to calabash. By this name it is still known and is 
procurable in stores on the Islands.—Bazore, K.: Hawatian and Pacific Foods, 
p. 35, New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 1940. 
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"Hii 
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réle of, in iron assimilation, ab, 446 
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tall, ab, 249, 819 
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China and silver, school, ab, 1071 
Cholic acid, effect fat on, ab, 565 
Choline, and betaine, comparative action, ab, 
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ab, 564 
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Citrulline in diet, ab, 928 
Civil service, qualifications, dietitian, ar, *1004 
Cleaning methods, ab, 172, 358, 936 
Clinic (see food) 
medical, private, dietitian in, cc, *435 
Closets, modernized, ab, 168 
Cocoa powder, ab, 573 
Cod liver oil, how to give, ab, 154 
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making, ab, 578 
shop, ab, 578, 846, 1070 
shop, hotel, ab, 69, 366, 850 
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tolerance, ab, 938 
Colds, prevention, ab, 348 
Colic, treatment, ab, 704 
Colitis, chronic ulcerative, treatment, ab, 63, 249 
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in, *792 
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Consumer responsibilities, ab, 848 
Cooking, by electricity, ab, 69 
pressure cooker, ab, 1062 
Cooks, army, training, cc, *244 
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Cosmetics, hormones and vitamins in, ab, 704 
Cost (see accounting, equipment, food, etc.) 
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control, ab, 580, 838 
operating, restaurant, ab, 712 

Courses, training (see dietitian, medical, student) 
approved, dietitian, ar, *1020 

Cream, preserving, with salt, ab, 575 

Creatine, creatinine, excretion, ab, 706 
formation, in liver, ab, 445, 828 
metabolism, ab, 349 

Cuisine, American, ed, *52 

Current comment, 55, 139, 240, 339, 435, 552, 
* 688, 809, 909, 1050 

Current literature, 62, 152, 248, 347, 443, 560, 

700, 819, 918, 1060 

Cystine, effect, growth and lactation, ab, 708 

effect, on liver fat, ab, 928 


Dairy products, ab, 252 
Decorating, ab, 358 
Defense, national, and A. D. A., ed, *683, *973, 
ed, *1045 
Deficiency (see avitaminosis, ascorbic acid, 
vitamin, etc.) 
disease, in foxes, ab, 934 
Dental (see caries, teeth) 
student, teaching nutrition to, ar, *1018 
Dermatitis, due to mango, ab, 158, Nylon 
hosiery, ab, 924, soaps, ab, 1063 
Desserts, standardized portions, ab, 838 
summer, ab, 720 
Dextrose, curves, interpretation, ab, 705 
in liver disease, ab, 249 
use, canning, ab, 360, 573 
Diabetes (see insulin) 
avitaminosis, under insulin therapy, ab, 252 
cause and prevention, ab, 249 
in children, ab, 63, 569, 703, 708, 720, 1066 
coma, ab, 563 
diet, calculating, ab, 348 
emergencies, management, ab, 926 
etiology, treatment, ab, 444, 834, 932 
and infections, ed, *432 
insipidus, gastric symptoms, ab, 443 
and kidney failure, ab, 64 
mellitus, treatment (see estrogen), *407 
patient, education, ab, 940 
primer, ab, 569 
a public health problem, ab, 354 
survey, ab, 920 
therapy, vitamin B, ab, 1061 
and tuberculosis, treatment, ab, 819 
ward, for children, cc, *438 
wartime precautions, ab, 1062 
Diarrhea, treatment, banana, ab, 918 
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pectin-agar mixture, ab, 248 
raw apple, ab, 348 
Diet (see children, diseases, infants, nutrition, 
pregnancy, teeth, etc.) 
ascorbic acid content of, estimation of, *891 
elimination, in food allergy, *193 
lacto-ovo-vegetarian, study of, *222 
and oral health, ab, 351 
in pregnancy and lactation, *541 
reducing, effect, on eye, ab, 703 
in sulfanilamide therapy, ab, 368 
therapy, glossary terms, ar, *1015 
therapy section, ar, *1015 
Diets, identical, and influence of technic on 
composition values, *416 
therapeutic, exhibit, ar, *1015 
Dietary, department, administration, ab, 168, 
*621 
department, hospital, ab, 168 
department, hospital, Cook County, reorgan- 
izing, *511 
department, layout, development, *869 
high lights of a year in Europe, *129 
intake, patient’s home, estimation, *875 
Dietetic (see association) 
Dietitian (see cafeteria, college, food clinic, 
hospital, institution, school, etc.) 
in college food service, survey, ar, *999 
as community educator, cc, *812 
definition, ar, 1029 
without degree, ar, *1019 
in government service, *639 
in hospital, *104, cc, *139, *240 
hospital, survey of, and her job, *485, *655, 
ab, 940 
-housekeeper, duties, ab, 578 
in the Netherlands, cc, *912 
opportunities for, cc, *691 
in private medical clinic, cc, *435 
prospective, orienting the, cc, *339 
salaries, ab, 848 
student, field work in social service for, cc, 
*809 
student, training, cc, *811, ab, 848 
student, training, courses, ar, *1020 
student, training, courses, requirements for 
entry, ar, *1016 
teaching, educational requirements, ar, *1018 
training, undergraduate, ab, 172 
in the World War, *629 
Digestion, acidity, during, ab, 700 
with three feet small intestine, ab, 819 
Dining service, of a great railroad, *124 


Diseases (see diabetes, etc.) 
infectious, ab, 251 
nutritional, United States, ab, 1063 
Dishes, sanitization of, *779 
Dishwashing, ab, 62, 70, 260, 368, *779, ab, 
940, 944 
Diuresis, water, pituitary in, ab, 252 
Dormitories (see college) 
Dysphagia ascribed to vitamin B deficiency, 
ab, 701 
Dystrophy, muscular, ab, 567, 704 


Eating, this business of, *101 
story of, ab, 454 
Edema, nephrotic, treatment, ab, 705 
Editorial, 52, 136, 235, 335, 432, 550, 683, 807, 
905, 1045 
Education (see community, health, nurse, nutri- 
tion, student, etc.), ab, 158-166, 370-374, 
570, 834-836 
safety, ab, 840 
Educational director, ar, *1024 
Educational, director, appointed, ed, *685 
exhibits committee, ar, *1036 
material, home economics, ab, 944 
Electricity (see equipment, lighting) 
Employee, management, ab, 71, 172, 174, 262, 
720, 1072 
ratings, ab, 580 
Encephalopathy and nicotinic acid deficiency, 
ab, 352 
Endocrine glands, control of metabolism by, 
research in, *395 
Entrées, economical, ab, 940 
Epilepsy, characteristics, ab, 700 
Equipment, ab, 255, 257, 258, 571, 716, 848, 938 
food service, fundamentals in design of, *517 
kitchen, cc, *910, ab, 940, ar, 1003 
kitchen, institution, ab, 172 
milk, cleaning, ab, 1069 
news, ab, 840 
restaurant, ab, 840, 936 
Ergosterol (see vitamin D) 
Eskimos and dental caries, ab, 347, 561 
Estrogen and insulin requirement, diabetic, ab, 
918 
Executive board, ar, *1025 
Exhibit, educational, association, cc, *57, ar, 
*1036 
illustrating therapeutic diet, ar, 1015 
Eye and nutrition, ab, 569 
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Factor V, synthesis, ab, 1065 
Factor W and vitamin B complex, ab, 248, 349 
Families, indigent and near indigent, food pur- 
chasing habits, study of, *12 
relationships, courses in, ab, 848 
Fat, frying, ab, 574 
vs. oil, ab, 360 
and oil, availability, ab, 574, 944 
metabolism, in rats, ab, 928 
synthesis, effect beef liver on, ab, 454 
synthesis, from protein, ab, 156 
Fatty acids, ketogenic action, ab, 928 
Feet, care, ab, 1066 
Fetus, activity and nutritional state, ab, 1060 
mineral fixation, newborn, ab, 703 
Filtrate factor (see vitamin B complex) 
properties of, ab, 564 
Fire prevention, ab, 172, 256, 936, 1067, 1069 
Fish, canned, ab, 564 
frozen, ab, 575 
in menu, ab, 71 
in school diet, ab, 70 
transportation, ab, 714 
Flavor tests, ab, 714 
Floors, ab, 262, 572, 840, 848 
Flour, contamination, tests, ab, 573 
and mixes, self-rising, ab, 924 
pastry, testing, ab, 360 
and vitamin B,, ab, 702 
Fluorides, food and drinking water, ab, 64, 934 
Fluorine (see teeth) adsorption, ab, 828 
in diet, low, ab, 65 
effect, on action vitamin D, ab, 832 
ingestion, adaptation, ab, 707 
Fluorosis, endemic, and dental caries, ab, 822 
Food, allergy (see allergy) 
and beverage sales, checking, ab, 166 
budget, low cost, ab, 67 
canned, special purpose, ab, 64 
colorings, ab, 714 
composition, carbohydrate, ab, 707 
consumption, trends, ed, *337 
control, hotel, ab, 168, 258, 844, 852 
control, restaurant, ab, 71, 168 
control, school lunchroom, ab, 70 
cost, accounting, small institution, ar, *1001 
cost, control, menu planning and, *882 
cost, table, vegetables, ab, 944 
costs, ab, 362, 582, 712, 716, 724 
defects, invisible light as test, ab, 938 
dollar, hospital, division of, cc, *141 
and drug law, ab, 248, 252, 572 
fanciful and factual in, ed, *236 
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flavor, ab, 170 
formulas, ab, 575, 716 
freezing, quick, methods, ab, 360, 569, 574, 714 
frozen, dietetic value, preserving, *34, ab, 
69, 444, 574, 840, 842 
frozen, economy, ab, 942 
graphs, Braille, ab, 172, cc, *692 
habits, and health, ab, 368, 578, 720, 1072 
hints, good, ab, 852 
history, form for use in diagnosis, *875, ar, 
1015 
hot, how to sell, ab, 716 
and the housewife, ab, 820 
industry, function, ab, 820 
nutritive qualities, effect temperature, ab, 821 
packaged, vitamin C in, cc, *695 
packaging, technical developments, ab, 574 
paperboard containers, microbiology, ab, 562 
for the patient, ab, 716 
poisoning, ab, 248 
purchasing, habits of indigent families, *12 
refined, effect, on diet, ab, 702, 822, 924 
research, ab, 250 
service, checking machines in, ab, 838 
service, college, dietitian in, survey of, ar, *999 
service, equipment, fundamentals in design of, 
*517 
service, hospital, ab, 575, 716, 944 
service, large school cafeteria, methods, ar, 
*1006 
service, training, ab, 362, 370 
specifications and weights, ab, 582 
stamp plan, ed, *686 
story of, ab, 154 
supply, 1940, ab, 68 
surplus, ab, 68, 69 
technology, ab, 360 
utensils, stainless steel, ab, 62 
Foods, Puerto Rico, cc, *145 
tropical, introduction to, *110 
Food clinic, collection forms used in, ar, 1015 
social service in, cc, *811 
Foodstuffs, absorption, effect exclusion of bile, 
ab, 560 
utilization, effect pancreas, ab, 561 
Fowl, data on yield, ab, 69 
Fruit, antiscorbutic values, ab, 932 
artificially ripened, ab, 938 
chart, buying, selection, ab, 258, 582 
combinations, ab, 724 
cup, chart, ab, 852 
drying process, ab, 348 
juices, ab, 942 
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riboflavin content, ab, 922 

shipping season, ab, 946 
Fuel consumption, ab, 852 
Furniture buying, ab, 1068 


Gallbladder disease, newer dietary trends in, 
*802 
Gastric, contents, effect, antacids, ab, 560 
emptying time, and avitaminosis A, ab, 561 
secretion, ab, 350, 700, 830 
Gastritis, atrophic, treatment, ventriculin, ab, 
347 
Gastro-ileac reflex, study, ab, 443 
Gastro-intestinal disease, dietary treatment, 
standard nomenclature, ar, 1015 
Gelatin and muscular fatigue, cc, *242 
Geriatrics and diet, ab, 352 
Girls, adolescent, build, ab, 1065 
adolescent, dietary deficiency, ab, 351 
Glossary, terms, ar, 1015 
Glossitis and B; complex, ab, 1065 
Glucose, solutions, human stomach, ab, 62 
tolerance changes, obese subjects, ab, 65, 155 
Glycogen, in corn, ab, 64 
hepatic, study, ab, 445 
Glycosuria (see diabetes) 
Goiter, toxic, self-selected diets, ab, 826 
Gouty patients, serum urate in relatives of, ab, 
830 
Grape, ab, 852, 1062 
Grapefruit, fresh, on menu, ab, 944 
Great Britain, food and health in, ab, 703 
Growth factor, alcohol precipitate, ab, 928 
Guidance research program, ab, 68 


Have you heard, 98, 188, 392, 478, 614, 762, 862, 
968, 1073 
Health, agencies, nutritionist in, ar, *1012 
education, tools, getting the most out of, *329 
in Germany, ab, 352 
relationships, to housing, ab, 570 
Heating, ab, 256, 358 
Hemorrhagic, degeneration, cystine, fat and 
cholesterol in, ab, 445 
diseases, treatment, ab, 826 
Home economics, in community, ab, 170 
research, ab, 170, 1071 
training, program, ab, 848 
women, in business, *101 
Home economists, directory, ab, 578 
in government service, ab, 578 
qualifications, minimum, social welfare agen- 
cies, cc, *341 
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Horizons, broader, *104 
Hospital (see cafeteria, diet, dietary, dietitian, 
employees, food, etc.) 
American and European, ab, 576 
dining room, guests, ab, 168 
employees, training, ab, 257 
food control, ab, 257 
small, dietitian in, ab, 262 
Hotel, campus, ab, 170 
dining room, ab, 846 
foreign, ab, 366 
management, ab,!256-260,9576-578, 844-846 
survey, ab, 940 
House of delegates, ar, *1032 
Housekeeping, in hospital (see dietitian) 
in hotel, ab, 69, 170, 578, 844 
primer, ab, 576 
in school, 850 
Hyperalimentation due to insulin, ab, 832 
Hyperparathyroidism, pregnancy as precipitat- 
ing, ab, 252 
Hypertension, blood vessels in, ab, 443 
and body build, ab, 920 
body build and obesity, ab, 702 
relation, to migraine, ab, 819 
Hyperthyroidism and carbohydrate metabolism, 
ab, 826 
Hypervitaminosis D,; and Ds, progress and 
recovery, as affected by dietary calcium, 
phosphorus, and vitamin A, ab, 828 
Hypoglycemia, glucose and lactic exchanges in, 
ab, 153 
reactions, from insulin, ab, 560 
Hypoproteinemia, ab, 352 
Hypoprothrombinemia, treatment, ab, 826 


Ice cream manufacture, ab, 573, 575, 710, 714 
Illness, survey of, ab, 710 
Immunity and nutritional conditions, ab, 447 
Industry, a nutrition adviser in, cc, *909 
Infant (see children) behavior, metabolic, ab, 565 
breast-fed and artificially fed, study, ab, 561, 
701 


diet, solid foods in, ab, 444 
and incidence of pellagra, ab, 67 
premature, ab, 926 
Infection, focal, ab, 351 
food-borne, with salmonella aertrycke, ab, 449 
Institution (see hospital, college, etc.) 
dietitian in, qualifications, ar, *1004 
management, and professional success, *291 
public, problems in, ar, *1003 
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Insulin (see diabetes) 
absorption, ab, 248 
children, ab, 1066 
content, pancreas, factors affecting, ab, 570 
globin, ab, 1061 
oral, human diabetes, ab, 1065 
protamine, ab, 154, 1061, 1066 
requirement, diabetics, influence estrogen, ab, 
918 
Inventories, control, ab, 360, 1071 
Investigation board, ar, *1030 
Iron, assimilation, effect calcium on, ab, 446 
available, in food, ab, 254 
content, wheat, ab, 707 
deficiency (see anemia) 
requirement, adults, *769 
therapy, ab, 705 
utilization, ab, 454, 567, 1065 


Job finding, ab, 850 
Journal, board, ar, 1030 
editor, ar, 998 


Ketone bodies, distribution, ab, 565 
Kidney, inflammation, ab, 708 
stones, ab, 251 
Kitchen (see equipment, hospital, hotel, lunch- 


room, restaurant, etc.) 
dining car, streamlined, ab, 576 
equipment, cc, *910, ar, 1003 
equipment, trends in planning, *428 
fuel, ab, 168 
remodelled, ab, 578 


Labeling and labels, ab, 572 
Lactation, diet in, *541 
vitamin B requirements in, ab, 350 
Laundry operation, ab, 258, 716, 846 
Lead, biochemical behavior, ab, 349 
as health hazard, ab, 154 
poisoning, vitamin C in, ab, 1061 
Legislative committee, ar, *1036 
Lemon staining, ab, 714 
Leprosy, rat, in vitamin B, free diet, ab, 710 
Library committee, ar, *1037 
Lighting, ab, 358, 572, 838, 850, 1072 
fluorescent, ab, 840 
restaurant, ab, 712 
Linen control, ab, 576, 852 
Lipid metabolism, ab, 928 
Lipodystrophy, progressive, metabolism, ab, 347 
Liver, and muscle glycogen, ab, 155 
restoration, réle of food intake, ab, 561 
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Lunch (see cafeteria, lunchroom, school) 
program, wPaA, ab, 68 
school, ab, 366, ed, *433, ab, 944, 1062 
school, federal surplus commodities and, cc, 

*688 

school, staggering, ab, 850 

Lunchroom (see cafeteria, etc.) 
and classroom, teaching nutrition in, cc, *813 
school, dietitian in, *48 
school, layouts, ab, 70 

, school, management, ab, 70, 260 
school, whither away, *43 
stools, ab, 944 


Macaroni, composition, ab, 708 
Magnesium deficiency, ab, 66 
Management (see cafeteria, employee, hospital, 
hotel, institution, etc.) 
Mattresses, rubber, ab, 846 
Meal, selective, ab, 366 
Meat, consumption, ab, 250 
cutters, electric, ab, 356 
fat, storage, ab, 1069 
grading service, ab, 940 
inspection, ab, 62 
juice, ab, 158 
packer uses fruit enzyme, ab, 842 
pricing, ab, 575 
riboflavin content, ab, 156 
specifications, ab, 1070 
Medical student, teaching nutrition to, ar, *1018 
Melons, data on, ab, 822 
Membership, active, requirements, A. D. A. 
(see outline 1, 2), ar, 1016, 1017, 1027 
chairman, ar, *994 
requirements, A. H. E. A., ab, 1071 
Méniéres syndrome, treatment, high potassium, 
ab, 352 
Mental disease, calcium and phosphorus content 
blood in, *117 
Menu, breakfast, ab, 942 
hospital, ed, *53 
hotel, old, ab, 69, 366, 576, 846 
luncheon, ab, 722, 1070 
planning, and food cost control, *882 
restaurant, ab, 255, 260, 370, 571 
Metabolism (see carbohydrate, fat, mineral, 
protein, etc.) 
basal, children, obese, ab, 153, 447 
of calcium-deficient rats, ab, 707 
children, school, ab, 350 
chloride, in man, ab, 63 
control of, research in, endocrines, *395 
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endogenous, constancy of, ab, 567 
during fasting, ab, 155 
iron, studies in, ab, 706 
mineral, and ingestion, mineral oil, ab, 832 
osseous and lipid, disturbance of, ab, 832 
of mature Albino rat, and protein intake, ab, 
832 
respiratory, studies on, ab, 701 
Methionine and fatty livers, ab, 928 
Migraine and hypertension, ab, 819 
Milk, beverages, ab, 944 
carotene, and vitamin A in, ab, 704 
certified, ab, 1066 
diet, adequacy of, ab, 350 
equipment, ab, 1069 
goat’s, ab, 444 
human, antirachitic value, ab, 63 
modified, and mineral balance, ab, 1060 
in paper containers, flavor, and ascorbic acid 
content, ab, 821 
pasteurization, effect, ab, 352 
powdered, whipped, ab, 714 
products, ab, 562 
quick freezing, ab, 842 
skim, ab, 562, 714 
staphylococcus in, ab, 153 
vitamin D, ab, 250 
Mineral, fortification, ab, 62 
metabolism, vitamin C in, ab, 708 
retention, children, ab, 707 
Mortality rates, ab, 354 
Muscle, creatine, phosphorus and potassium 
in, ab, 445 
disorders, and nutritional deficiency, ab, 932 
Mushroom analyses, ab, 708, 716 
Myoneural resistance, ab, 926 


Necrosis, adrenal, ab, 254 
Nephritis (see renal) glomerular, treatment, 
dietetic, theory and practice in, *306 
treatment, ab, 67 
Netherlands, the dietitian in, cc, *912 
New York meeting, ed, *550, *674, ar, *993, 
ed, *1045 
News notes, 74, 176, 264, 376, 456, 584, 726, 
854, 948, 1073 
Nicotinic acid (see factor V, pellagra, vitamin B 
complex) 
assays, ab, 707 
deficiency, ab, 155 
determination, ab, 706 
in nutrition, ab, 920 
and peripheral blood flow, ab, 819 


treatment, in xerostomia, ab, 819 
Nitrogen, assimilation, ab, 152 
balance, ab, 152 
equilibrium, maintenance, amino-acids, ab, 
918 
metabolism, ab, 152, 565 
retention, factors influencing, ab, 443 
Noise, controlling, ab, 356 
Nominating committee, report, 1939-40, cc, 
*555 
Nominees, A: D. A., 1940-41, cc, *556 
Nurse, student, teaching dietetics, ab, 844, ar, 
*1018 
student, teaching nutrition, illustrative ma- 
terial, ar, *1019 
Nutrition, adviser in industry, cc, *909 
classes, ab, 576 
and convalescent care, present-day concept, 
ab, 447 
and diet, institute on, cc, 58 
diseases, ab, 1063 
and diseases of age, ab, 67 
education, by Braille, ab, 172, cc, *692 
education, of maternity patients, ab, 940 
and eye, ab, 569 
family, ab, 942 
human, evaporated milk in, ab, 443 
an international problem, ed, *136 
laboratory, planning, ar, 1018 
and nervous system, ab, 710, 930 
normal, vitamin B complex in, *646 
in Pasadena, ab, 920 
program, social worker looks at the, *300 
relation of, to social and economic conditions 
of the South, *215 
status, appraisal of, ab, 443 
studies, mass, methods of conducting, ed, *239 
study, camp children, ab, 154 
study, Canadian Army, ab, 348 
teaching (see dental, dietitian, medical, nurse, 
etc.) 
teaching, in lunchroom and classroom, cc, 
*813 
Nutritionist, definition, ar, 1029 
in public health work, ed, *335 
qualifications, minimum, in health agencies, 
ar, *1012 


Obesity, body build, and hypertension, ab, 702 
in childhood, ab, 561 

Oil, edible, refining, ab, 938 
mineral, addition vitamin A, ab, 819 
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mineral, ingestion as influencing mineral me- 
tabolism, ab, 832 
soy bean, in margarin, ab, 842 
Operating records, ab, 358 
Osteoporosis, congenital, cranial, ab, 701 
Outline 1, requirements over and above mini- 
mum, ar, 1017 
Outline 2, effective 1944, ar, 1027 
Oysters, ab, 349 


Painting, ab, 358 
Palmitic acid conversion, ab, 565 
Pancreatic deficiency, substitution therapy in, 
ab, 561 
Pantothenic acid, and filtrate factor, ab, 834 
in human nutrition, ab, 918, 926 
and nutritional achromotrichia, ab, 934 
synthetic, effect on hemorrhage, ab, 834 
Paper containers, parafiined, ab, 574 
Parenchyma, hepatic, protection of, ab, 700 
Pasteurization, short-time, ab, 360, 574 
Patient, home dietary intake, estimation of, *875 
Peas, dried, availability iron in, ab, 254 
frosted, vitamin A in, ab, 714 
Pellagra (see nicotinic acid) 
in childhood, ab, 67 
in infancy, ab, 67 
symptoms, ab, 444, 1062 
treatment, ab, 449, 1065 
vitamin C in, ab, 918 
Personnel (see employees), management, ed, *808 
Phenylalanine, conversion to tyrosine, ab, 1064 
Phospholipid, metabolism, ab, 706, 1064 
and muscle activity, ab, 349 
Phosphorus, availability, as affected by calcium 
and vitamin D, ab, 930 
and calcium ratio, relation to iron assimila- 
tion, ab, 446 
content, of vegetables, ab, 172 
intake, high, effect body constituents, ab, 65 
intake, low, effects, ab, 930 
intake, low, histological studies, ab, 932 
metabolism, during absorption oil and glu- 
cose, ab, 928 
phytic acid, availability, ab, 830 
retention, ab, 567 
utilization, effect ferric acid, ab, 566 
utilization, of taro, *670, *898 
Pies, ab, 72, 255, 838, 936 
Pillows, buying, ab, 716 
Pituitary, gland, hormone, anti-insulin effect, 
ab, 1064 
interrelation, vitamin B complex, ab, 930 
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Placement bureau, A. D. A., cc, *690 

board, ar, *1031 
Plasma, radio-iron in, ab, 934 
Plum chart, ab, 582 
Pork cookery, ab, 576 
Portions, standard, ab, 356 
Posture, correct, importance of, ab, 702, 1066 
Potassium deficiency, effect on muscle, ab, 67 
Potatoes, dried, vitamin C losses in, ab, 573 
Poultry, cost control, ab, 712 


; frozen, preserving bloom, ab, 574 


inspection, ab, 153 
Pregnancy, and lactation, diet in, cc, *541 
precipitating hyperparathyroidism, ab, 252 
protein distribution in, ab, 707 
toxemias of, ab, 569 
Preparedness, ed, *683, *1045 
Preserving fruits and vegetables, ab, 714 
President’s address, *973 
President-elect, ar, *993 
Professional, education, section, ar, *1016 
relations, committee, ar, *1038 
Program committee, ar, *1039 
Protamine, insulin (see diabetes, insulin) 
Protein, content, organs and tissues, different 
levels protein consumption, ab, 446 
effect, on fecal residue, ab, 560 
effect of heat on, ab, 352 
metabolism, ab, 64, 356, 828 
plasma, origin, ab, 926 
quality and quantity of, for human needs, 
ed, 906 
storage, on low calorie diets, ab, 65 
urinary, and serum, ab, 565 
Prothrombin, deficiency, ab, 252, 569 
plasma, in newborn, ab, 703 
Prunes, American, chart, ab, 582 
dried, grades, ab, 573 
Psoriasis, treatment, vitamin D, ab, 926 
Publicity committee, ar, *1039 
Purchasing (see equipment, food, etc.) 
Purpura, vitamin P in, ab, 926 
Pyruvate, in working muscles, ab, 64 


Rabbit, Welsh, ab, 1070 
Radio, health education on, ab, 702 
Railroad dining service, *124 
Recipes, American, ab, 850 

contest, ab, 356 

for fifty-cent meal, ab, 582 

large quantity, ab, 722, 850 
Red Cross enrollment, dietitian, ed, *685 
Refresher course, New England, cc, *696 
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Refrigeration, ab, 258, 262, 582, 712, 724, 840 
Renal, disorders, management of, *983 
insufficiency, treatment, ab, 63 
Reports (see annual) 
Reproduction and radiation, ab, 253 
Research, vitamin, recent, *16 
Residue, fecal, effect fat, protein, carbohydrate 
on, ab, 560 
Resolutions committee, ar, *1043 
Restaurant, convention, ab, 170 
interior, modernizing, ab, 838 
management, ab, 69, 174, 255, 356, 571, 712, 
838, 844, 852, 1067 
management, department store, ab, 575 
Rheumatic disease of childhood, dietary factors 
in, *787 
Riboflavin (see vitamin Bz) 
ariboflavinosis, ab, 254 
bacterial assay, urine, depleted dogs, ab, 454 
biological assay, ab, 930 
content, foodstuffs, ab, 251 
content, fruit, ab, 922 
content, hays and grasses, ab, 932 
content, liver, ab, 932 
content, meat, ab, 156 
content, vegetables, ab, 922 
deficiency, ab, 156, 828 
Rice factor, identification, ab, 706 
Rickets (see calcium, vitamin D) 
prevention, premature infants, ab, 832 
production, cereal and non-cereal diet in, ab, 
156 
therapy, ab, 924 
treatment, ab, 351, 568 
Roasts, rib, ab, 170 


Salads, ab, 724, 838 
Salt, iodized, accepted brands, ab, 710 
Sandwich, fillings, ab, 942 
profit in, ab, 936 
Sanitation (see dishwashing), ab, 1067 
eating utensils, ab, 68 
standards, in school, ab, 70 
Sarcosine, demethylation, to glycine, ab, 928 
Sausage, tests, ab, 844 
School (see cafeteria, lunch, lunchroom) 
feeding, ab, 580 
health program, ab, 348 
Sclerosis, treatment, ab, 569 
Scurvy (see vitamin C) 
experimental, ab, 1066 
Secretary and membership chairman, ar, *994 
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Selenium, distribution, in plasma and liver 
proteins, ab, 934 
Self-improvement on the job, ar, *1019 
Sirup, corn, high conversion, ab, 574 
maple, removing lead from, ab, 573 
sugar, properties, ab, 574 
table, accepted, ab, 154 
Skin diseases, nutritional disturbances in rela- 
tion to, ab, 934 
Social service, field work, dietitian, cc, *809 
in the food clinic, cc, *811 
Sodium deficient diet, and mineral metabolism, 
ab, 564 
Soups, classified, ab, 71 
Soy bean, protein, effect heat on, ab, 66 
flour, as emulsifying agent, ab, 822 
oil, in margarin manufacture, ab, 842 
Spice oils, ab, 1068 
Spices, keeping qualities, ab, 938 
use and value, ab, 940 
Staphylococcus, in milk, ab, 153 
Starvation, the new, ed, 1046 
Steel, stainless, cleaning, ab, 842 
Stomach, normal, emptying time, ab, 560 
Storage, information on, ab, 720 
Strawberry, ab, 582, 1063 
Students (see college, dietitian, medical, school, 
etc.) 
training, in cooperative residence hall, *792 
Sugar, effect of, on caries, Eskimos, ab, 561 
properties of, ab, 573 
Sulfanilamide, effect, on acid-base metabolism, 
ab, 830 
Sulfur, colloidal, ab, 349 
Sweetose from cornstarch, ab, 573 


Taro, as a food, *536 
utilization, calcium and phosphorus, *670, *898 
Taste thresholds, common sugars, ab, 832 
Tea, drinking, effects of, ab, 154 
vitamin C in, ab, 1069 
Tea room, planning, ab, 720 
Teaching (see adult, dietitian, education, medi- 
cal, nurses, nutrition), principles of, ab, 370 
Teeth (see caries) 
development, ab, 1066 
injury, and vitamin C, ab, 1061 
mottled, durability, ab, 1061 
Termite, extinction, ab, 842 
Tests, psychological, ab, 1072 
Therapy, diet, (see diet, diseases) 
Thiamin (see vitamin B;) 
and citric acid metabolism, ab, 828 
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deficiency, thiochrome reaction, ab, 820 
effect, fatty livers, ab, 65 
excretion, ab, 253, 922 
excretion, urinary, ab, 566 
and fatty acid synthesis, ab, 828 
in foods, ed, 235, cc, *553 
intake, and body composition, ab, 708 
losses, in cooking, ab, 567 
requirements, ab, 248 
stability, during meat processing, ab, 714 
Thyroid, effect, calcium retention, ab, 248 
gland, ab, 563 
Tin, supply, ab, 1068 
Toast, factors affecting quality, ab, 822 
Tomato, canned, vitamin A in, ab, 578 
juice, in butter, ab, 842 
pumace, in the diet, ab, 570 
vitamins in, ab, 1062 
Toxemias (see pregnancy) 
Training courses (see dietitian, student) 
Trichinosis, prevention, ab, 1063, 1067 
symptoms, ab, 705 
treatment, ab, 351 
Tuberculosis, in children, ab, 158, *313 
epidemiology, ab, 562 
resistance to, diet and, *313 
in swine, ab, 153 
treatment, diabetic control as, ab, 819 
Tularaemia, ab, 570 
Tumors, malignant, production, ab, 156 
Turkey, ab, 168, 260 
Turnip greens, vitamin C content, ab, 821 
Typhoid from unpasteurized vegetable juice, 
ab, 153 


Ulcer, bleeding, treatment, ab, 1060 
patient, body build, ab, 1060 
peptic, diagnosis, etiology, ab, 152, 830 
peptic, treatment, ab, 347, 444, 820, 830 
peptic, treatment, diet, study of adequacy, 

ar, 1015 

varicose, and vitamin B,, ab, 568 

Utensils, eating, sterilization, ab, 569 


Vegetables, antiscorbutic values, ab, 932 
frozen, cooking, ab, 1070 
greened, copper in, ab, 1069 
preparation, ab, 720 
quality, ab, 1069 
retention of vitamin C in, *524 
riboflavin content, ab, 922 
Vice-president, ar, *993 
Vinegar, manufacturing, ab, 938 
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Vitamin (see avitaminosis, deficiency, factor 
V, W) 
deficiency, in diarrheal states, ab, 1063 
deficiency, effects, ab, 152, 249 
deficiency and myoneural resistance, ab, 926 
determinations, quantitative, clinical value, 
ab, 152 
research, recent, vitamin C, B complex, and 
the less well known factors, *16 
stop-hemorrhage, ab, 922 
in theory and practice, ab, 153 
therapy, recent advances, ab, 826 
Vitamin A (see carotene, cod liver oil) 
absorption, in catarrhal jaundice, ab, 446 
in blood, ab, 252 
and carotene, requirements, ab, 350 
deficiency, cutaneous manifestations, ab, 447 
deficiency, effect, in Vincent’s infection, ab, 66 
deficiency, test, ab, 445 
index, biophotometer readings, ab, 819 
life without, ab, 1067 
milk, ab, 710 
in mineral oil, ab, 819 
mobilization, ab, 570 
status, as determined by dark adaptation, 
ab, 568, 1061 
storage, in rats, ab, 253 
studies, in children, ab, 701 
therapy, estimated by optical test, ab, 932 
in canned tomatoes, ab, 578 
Vitamin B, complex, in normal nutrition, *646 
anti-grey hair factor, ab, 566, 567 
deficiency, ab, 251, 347, 350 
deficiency, effect, in Vincent’s infection, ab, 66 
and fat metabolism, ab, 349 
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Recent assays on a rich, low-cost 
dietary source of iron: 


USS TY 


OVER 80% 


QUICK SUMMARY 


RESULTS: New Orleans molasses, known to be 
one of the richest food sources of iron, has now 
been proven to contain iron of from 80% to 
97% availability. 


HOW TESTED: (A) Chemically and biologically’. 
(B) Clinically’. 


SUGGESTED USES: For child feeding where its 
high calorie value plus iron content make 
molasses a valuable dietary asset; and to pro- 
vide extra iron during pregnancy. 


AVAILABLE IRON CONTENT: 0.653 mgs. per 
tablespoonful in Brer Rabbit Molasses — Gold 
Label grade. 1.078 mgs. per tablespoonful in 
Brer Rabbit Molasses—Green Label grade. 


SUGGESTED AMOUNT: One to three table- 
spoonfuls daily. This may be taken plain, on 
bread, cereal, desserts or in milk. Physicians 
may vary the amount, depending on the iron 
need, age, condition and tolerance of the in- 
dividual. 


Total Per cent 


TABLE! 
mg/100 gm 


MOLASSES “A”*........ 
MOLASSES “B”**,...... 6.0 


BEEF LIVER. 
OATMEAL. sad 
APRICOTS (dry). big wee’ 
Se 
WHEAT. : 
RAISINS (Muscat). 
PARSLEY . 

BEEF MUSCLE... 
OYSTERS. paewave 
CABBAGE............. 
PII io ndivevaccsune 
EN EGE oo 0s eiciccesnisiee 
EE 656.50 cxev aces 


ability 


aka Sobel be tice & oh 
AYVre DDBDONOOCrKHKOAN 


*Beer Rabbit—Gold Label **Brer Rabbit—Green Label 
1. Am. J. Dig. Dis. Vol. VI, No. 7 (Sept.) pp. 459-62, 1939 


2. Clinical research completed. Paper being prepared for publication. 
Reprints of these papers will be sent physicians and nurses on request. 


Available 
iron avail- iron 
mg/100 gm 


Sea 


HE amount of iron present in assimilable 

form, rather than total iron content, is 
now the accepted criterion in judging the 
value of an iron-supplying food. 


To determine the availability of the iron 
content of NEW ORLEANS MOLASSES and 
to supply specific comparison with other 
food sources of iron, the makers of Brer 
Rabbit Molasses co-operated in carrying 
out chemical, biological and clinical re- 
search. A brief summary of results of the 
chemical and biological tests is presented 
at the left. 


THE MOLASSES USED IN ALL TESTS WAS 
BRER RABBIT NEW ORLEANS MOLASSES. 


The chemical and biological tests' show 
availability of iron in Brer Rabbit Molasses to 
be over 90% in the Gold Label grade and in 
the Green Label grade over 80%. 

Taste preferences for molasses differ. 
Brer Rabbit comes in two flavors to 
meet all requirements. If a dark, full- 
flavored molasses is desired, specify 
Green Label Brer Rabbit (Molasses 
“B” in table). If a light, mild-flavored 
molasses is wanted, specify Gold Label 
Brer Rabbit (Molasses “A” in table). 

Because of its low cost and palatabil- 
ity, may we suggest that you recom- 
mend the use of Brer Rabbit New 
Orleans Molasses where a higher iron 
content in the dietary is desirable? 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Manufactur- 
ers of Brer Rabbit Molasses, New 
Orleans, La. 
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The Newer Concepts of Meat in Nutrition 


and he Vitamins 


REQUIRED BY MAN 


PECIFIC disease, or factors that increase the basic vitamin requirements of man, may 

call for therapy with high potency vitamin preparations. But current medical thought 
holds that basic nutritional requirements are obtained most economically, and in ample 
quantities, from a well balanced diet. 

The rapid strides made in investigative biochemistry during recent years have resulted in 
the demonstration of important accessory food factors in foods previously considered devoid 
of them. Thus meat has been established as an excellent source of certain vitamins.!-? It 
provides generous quantities of thiamine, riboflavin, and the pellagra-preventive factor. 


VITAMINS IN MEATS 


Riboflavin 
(Micrograms) 


| Nicotinic Acid 
| (Milligrams) 

294 8.4 

397 

414 


Selected Serving | Thiamine 
(Edible Portion) | (Micrograms) 


227 
337 
310 
1602 
389 
659 
515 
373 
280 


Beef 

Lamb 

Veal 

Pork 

Liver 

Heart 
Kidneys 
Sweetbreads 
Brains 


4 oz. 
4 oz. 
4 oz. 
4 oz. 
4 oz. 
4 oz. 
4 oz. 
4 oz. 
4 oz. 


16.2 
344 11.0 
3343 35.5 
1980 7.8 
2603 19.8 
907 3.7 
439 9.0 


1. Darby, William J., and Day, Paul L.: The Ribo- 
flavin Content of Meats, J. Nutrition 16:209 
(Sept. 10) 1938. 


Because of its high vitamin content (as well 
as its wealth of adequate protein) meat plays 
an important role in the dietary of many ill- 
2. Mickelsen, Olaf; Waisman, Harry A., and Elveh- 
jem, C. A.: The Distribution of Vitamin B, (Thiamin) 
in Meat and Meat Products, J. Nutrition 17:269 
(March 10) 1939; The Distribution of Riboflavin in 
Meat and Meat Products, ibid. 18:517 (Nov. 10) 


nesses. In affections of the large bowel, for 
instance, when many other food sources of 
vitamins may have to be curtailed because 
of their irritating influence upon the bowel 


mucosa, meat, readily digested and thor- 
oughly bland, is an excellent nutritional 
source of vitamins. 


1939; Recent Studies on the Vitamin Content of 
Meat and Meat Products, J. Am. Dietet. A. 15:529 
(Aug.-Sept.) 1939. 
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